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Thk New Letters and MemorialB of Jane Welsb Carlyle, 
which Mr. Alesaoder Carlyle has with pioas care arranged 
and annotated, will give pleasure to those who are capahla 
of appreciating tbo brilliant epistolary powers of that 
remarkable woman, and satisfaction to those who have 
made acquuntance with the works of her hasbond, and 
who d^xe to revere the man as well as admire the 
writer. They sparkle with wit; they afford delightful 
glimpsea of the meagre fireside in Cheynu liow, around 
which the great ones of the greatest epoch of a great age 
were glad to gather; they throw illomioative side-lights 
OD memorable events, and above all smooth oat the dints 
and brush away the stains and blurs with which negli- 
gent usage and venomous bresithings have blemJBhed and 
tarnished the most maaaive and shining literary reputa- 
tion of the last centary. The letters are residual in 
character, for they are those which Mr. James Anthony 
Fronde mutilated or put aside, and be of coarse selected 
from Mrs. Carlyle's writings whatever was of most 
literary merit or popular interest ; but they are still 
intrinsically worthy of publication, for even her "note- 
kins," 08 her husband called them, contain pungent 
particles and happy turns of expreesion, wliile adsciti- 
Uoualy they deserve attention, because they clear up 
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some obsciire points id a complicated controversy and 
help toivatda a jost jadgment of two prominent figures 
in out English Pantheon. Like the letters pablisbed 
in 1883 they are open to the objection that they are 
overloaded with domestic details about spring-cleanings 
and other honsewiferies, trivial incidents of travel, intri- 
cate itinerary arrangements and complaints o£ postal 
irregolarities ; but as Fronde who had a freo hand with 
Mrs. Cartylo's oorrespondonoo introduced such super- 
fluities while he omitted much that mas essential to 
the understanding of her story, it is undesirable that 
there should be any avoidable elisions in the tetters that 
are intended to refute his errors. Hod Mrs. Carlyle's 
correspondence as a whole to be edited de novo a very 
different method of dealing with it from chat adopted 
would have been followed, but Froude's indiscretions 
have made complete candour necessary, and it has been 
felt that the text of Mrs. Cariyle's letters which faave 
been preserrod, set forth with all practicable fulness 
would beet serve to dissipate the cloud of disparagement 
which Froude has succeeded in gathering around her 
husband's memory. The letters arc not studied compo- 
sitions, but tre»-flowing unpremeditated missives, written 
mainly to bring letters in return. 

The vicissitudes of the fame of Thomas Ctu-tylc have 
been strange; one might say tmparoUeled. Late in life 
in securing the recognition of his claims as a writer, for 
it was not until his forty-second year that the British 
public really took note of him, he cose rapidly thereafter, 
in reputation and popularity, and after his Bectorial 
Address at the University of Edinburgh in 1866 — " a 
perfect triumph/' Tyndall called it— Iw was the object 
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of general and enthosiaetio national regaxd. and o£ 
European and American adulation. For the rest of bis 
days be remained dictator amongat Englieh men of 
letteis, as Voltaire bad been in France and Goetbe in 
Germany ; tokens of eeteem flowed in upon bim ; pilgrims 
of no mean order came from afar to do him re-verence, 
and in 1874 the Prime Minister of England in offering to 
him the Orand Cross of the Bath and a pension from the 
Civil List told him that his of living names was one — 
there were but two — that would be remembered and 
stand out in uncontested superiority. In the same year 
the Gorman Emperor confenred on him the Order of 
Kent, a distinction that must be earned even by Princes 
of the Blood. When his eyes closed in 1881, there went 
up a flarcof apotheosis, but it proved but a flare, and died 
oat almost at once. In his obituary notices the best and 
highest of his contemporarieB vied with each other in 
doing him honour, in lauding his Uterary achievements, 
his quietly heroic and unspotted life. Bat he was scarcely 
cold in his grave when there sprang up a breeze of detrao- 
tion, rising in the following years into a whirlwind of 
condemnation that threatened to sweep away bis name 
and his works into a limbo of contempt, a breeze that, 
although it has subsided since, is still brought to mind 
by occasionally angry pufls and gusts bore and there. 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary collapse in- 
tfae public estimation of Caxlyle? What induced so 
sudden a revulsion of feeling ? Undoubtedly it was hit 
own familiar friend who did all the mischief. Within 
a month of Garlyle's death the ' Beminiscences,' in two 
volumes, edited by Froude, appeared ; those were followed 
in a year by ' The Early Life,' in two volumes ; in 1883 
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came ' The Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlylc,' in three volumes ; and within anotheo: two years 
came ' The Life in London,' in two volames. These 
nine toIcuucs, defying all Carlylo's wishes and reqture- 
mente, were the caose of the ri&ing ag^net him. Ob- 
vionsly very hurriedly prepared, full of the most ftlovenly 
pr«sB errori— Professor Eliot Norton found one hundred 
aud thirty -six corrections necessary in the first five pages of 
the ' Reminiscences ' — they depicted Carlyle in his darkest 
and least amiable moods, ignoring the bright and genial 
side of his nature, and gave prominence not merely 
to the biting judgments he had passed on public men, 
but to the sharp and wounding things he had said about 
a few private individuals still living. They opened the 
flood-gates of maluvolonco, supplied all the shams, and 
quacks, and fools— twenty-seven millions in number — 
and sects and coteries whom Cartyle had scourged in 
his lifetime with nasty missiles with which to pelt bis 
memory, and shocked even fair-minded people by the 
contrast they suggested between the nobility of his 
teaching and the seemingly crabbed and selfish temper 
of bis life. Froude first shattered Carlyle's reputation in 
the ' Reminiscences,' and continued through the anbse- 
quent volumes, although it must bo admitted with a 
diminuendo movement in the last two, to grind it to 
powder. He succeeded in producing a false and for- 
bidding presentment of the man he was under a soleom 
obligation to bmn faithfully. 

It is impossible to believe that Fronde contemplated 
or foresaw the evil be wrought. He was, in bis latez 
days, Caclyle's closest friend. Fowcrfully affected by the 
reading of the ' French liovolution ' in VaXt he obtained 
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an introdnction to its ftothor through James Bpedding in 
1849, and that event was, ho declared, a landmark in his 
c«reer. He became Caxlyle's most effasiTe disciple, 
lit«rall3' sat at his feet io Cheyne Bow for years, and 
was BO submissive to bis authority that at one time when 
he wrote anything be fancied himself writing to Car1y]e, 
reflecting at each word what he would think of it 
as a check on affectation. TlEis wholesome discipline 
was, unhappily, not maintained when he came to uiite 
Carlyle's Memoirs, but even then he was unstinted in 
expressing his admiration of the extraordinary persooality 
he was engaged in portraying. Now and again be faorsb 
out into fervid eology of the greatcet and beet man he 
bad ever known, in whose Uie was no guile, whose lips 
no insincerity ever passed, in whose heart no dishonest 
or impure thought ever lodged, in whom malice would 
search in vain for one single blemish. And yet while 
from time to time giving vent to spasmodic praises, be 
was systematically holding up to obloquy the man he 
extolled. He began with Hero-worship and ended in 
a study of Demoniacal possession. At 6r8t he abjectly 
pzostrated himself before Carlyle as before one im- 
measurably his superior; at last he constructed a 
patched and repolsive mosaic representing him as a 
gruff and grotesque monster. 

To understand Fronde's treatment of Carlyle it is 
necessary to look into the character of Froude; and an 
examination of that reveals that his intellect, capacious 
and well polished as it was, had the trick of distorting the 
impressions made on it. He rarely saw the true meaning 
and intent of any matter that he studied, but wrested 
facts from their exact shape and nature, and made them 
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conform 60 bis propossesBioos and fancies, whUo ho 
coloured thorn beyond recognition. His juclgtuent was 
built askew, and he had a positive genius for going wrong. 
In private Life an honourable and straightiorward man, 
the moment he took pen in band he became imtrast- 
worthy. There has neTer^ I suppose, been a prominent 
Kogliah author who has been aa frequently and as flatly 
oontrodioted, or who has token bis critical ohastiaement 
more meekly. It wonld not be fair to argne that the 
study in his first book of Edward Fowler, a boy driven 
by iU-treatraent into falsehood and deceit — autobio- 
graphical although it undoubtedly is in many particolars 
— betxays a consciousness of bis own tendency to stray 
from the strictly veracious, bnt it is fair to remember 
that he passed rapidly from one phase of belief to another, 
and soon after taking deacon's orders had himself un- 
frocked. His history has owed the vogue it has enjoyed 
to ite dramatic splendour, and to the ease and graceful- 
neas of ita style, not, certainly, to its fidelity to fact or 
to the justice of bin conclusions, while all his other 
works have been discredited, more or less, some of them 
having been even more widely injurious than bis ' Life of 
Carlylc' Of his articio on South Africa, which appeared 
in the Quarterly Itevietc, Sir Bartle Frere said that it 
was "an essay in which, for whole pages, a truth ex- 
preesed ia brilliant epigrams regularly alternates with 
mistakes and misstatements which would scarcely be 
pardoned in a special war cotrespondcnt writing against 
time." In 'Oceana; or, England and Her Colonies,' he 
was shown to have egrepiously misrepresented the views 
of many persons with whom he had had conversations. 
His book on ' The English in the AVest ladies ; or, the 
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Bow of Ulysses' (th© long bow of OlysBes it should have 
been), provoked Dumcrous damaging replies, the most 
effective of which was 'Mr. Fronde's Negrophobia; or, 
Don Qnixote as a Cook's Tooiist,' by Mr. N. D. Davis. 
Hi8 'Life and Lettera of Erasmus' was subjected to 
fierce attacks for its blatant inaccuracy. Wbatovcr be 
touched he twisted and transmogrified, and his 'Life of 
Carlylo,' which he considered of more permanent valae 
than any other of his books, was his biggest blunder. 
His father bought up and burnt the greater part of the 
edition of his 'Shadows of the Clouds.' His 'Nemesis 
of Faith ' was publicly burnt by Wilb'am Sewell at Exeter 
CoLlogc. It would have been well for all concerned had 
bis Cadyle manuscripte been burnt before reaching the 
printer. 

The vronder is that Carlyle, with his qnick discom- 
ment and passion for truth, should have made Froude 
bis principal literary executor. When he did so he wai 
old, and had but few friends, though many worshippers. 
He was touched by Fronde's personal devotion, and 
especially by his sympathetic reverence for the memory 
of Mrs. Carlylo, " that Heroine and truly gifted woman," 
and so, forgetting his instability, entrusted him with a 
weighty and precious burden, under which he staggered 
and fell. Those who bad any knowledge of the Carlyle 
circle when it was nigh e:ctinction, and bad contracted 
to a mere circlet round the still glowing, bat less radiant, 
centre, mast for over regret that the custody and disposal 
of the Carlyle papers were not given to Miss Mary Ailkcn 
—afterwards Mrs. Alexander Carlyle— Carlyle 's niece, and 
most tactfal and faithful companion from his wife's death 
to the end, who had a fine literary taste, a clear insight 
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into affaire aod family idiosynctasieB, and who would 
have made ont of them not, perhaps, a polished ivory 
gate of dclcsive dreams, but one of homely horn, through 
which tme Tisions might be seen. The trast, alas I was 
confided not to her bat to Fronde, and sadly did he abuse 
the conGdencc reposed in him. 

The innate tendency to aberration which I have noted 
in Fronde, and his admittedly treacheroua memory, were 
the primary canses of his impeachment of Carlyle; and 
tracing these in operation, it becomes clear that they 
landed him in a preconceived notion of Caxlyle's relations 
with his wife, which was radically wrong, bat to which, 
in spite of correction, he persistently adhered. Begard* 
less of the full scope of the written evidence before him, 
obUvioos of all that he must have seen and heard during 
the many years that he was admitted to the privacy of 
the little home in Chelsea, deaf to the testimony of 
friends, he got it into his head that Carlyle had ill-treated 
his wife, and that his life after her death was one long 
drawn-out remorse. "There broke upon him," says 
Fnrade, " in his late years, like a flash of lightning from 
heaven, the terrible revelation that he hsd sacrificed 
his wife's health a>nd happiness in his absorption in his 
work, that he had been oblivious of his most obvious 
obligations, and had been ncghgcnt, inconsiderate and 
selfish. The fault was grave and the remorse agonising." 
"His faults rose up is remorseless jndgmont. . , . For such 
faults an atonement was due." " He had never properly 
understood until her death how much she hsd suffered, 
how much he had to answer for.'* "I could not tell 
him there was nothing in his conduct to be repented of, 
for there waa much, and mote Chan he had guessed." 
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From the moment that this idea got possession of 
Fronde's mind, he set himaelf, with the narrow as- 
siduity of a spedal pleader, to bolster it up. He over- 
lookod the aolcmn injonctioDS which were the condition 
of hig trust, he abandoned the reasonable reticence which 
is incombent on every biographer, dragging into tho 
light of day what modesty and kindly conaideratioD 
would fain have kept concealed, and he exceeded all 
editorial license in his manipulatioD of the documents 
placed in his hands, suppressing what seemed incom- 
patible with his own views, and crcn fiometimcs, it is 
difficult to believe inadvertently, altering the text in a 
manner favourable to them. These are grave charges 
to bring against Fxoude, and must be substantiated in 
detail. 

It has been suggested as an excuse for Froude's 
indiscretions, which his warmest defenders cannot deny, 
that Carlyle's instnictions were somewhat contradictory, 
and perhaps they were so, as recounted by Fronde. Bat 
if, as regards the publication of any biographical records of 
himself— and it is a remarkable fact that Froude's commis- 
sion to writ« a Life of him rested entirely on his own 
recollection, unsupported by any documentary evidenc(>— 
Carlyle's expressed wishes varied from time to time, bis 
directions as to the Bit of Writing entitled Jane. WeUK 
Carlijle and as to his Wife's ' Letters and Memorials,' were 
explicit enough and ought to have been obeyed. Whether 
he was well advised in collecting hie Wife's Letters and 
other Literary remains and preparing them for publica- 
tion, may to some seem questionable — he himself at first 
bad doubts on the »ubject — but that he was animated by 

I porest and noblest intentionB in ondortakin^ the task. 
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and that he had definite ideas as to the way in which 
tho fruitfi of bis laboTirs ghonld be utilised, if utilised ftt 
all, ia beyond dinpitte, and may be established by a few 
qaotations from hie Qotee and Joornal while he had the 
work in hiuid. Tho idea that her letters were worthy of 
preservation seems to have first occurred to him while he 
was writiog the ' BeminJBcences * in July, 186C, three 
months after her death, when he had re-perused an old 
letter which was as sunlight to him, proudly acknow- 
ledging and applauding the proof-sheets of tho fintt two 
volumes of his ' Frodorick,' -whicb she received when 
visiting at Haddington. But no steps were taken in the 
matter for some time, for in his Journal, under date of 
November 30th, 1867, he wrote: "Two mornings ago, 
while I lay preparing to front tho frosts of baths, etc., I 
recalled a merry phrase in one of her Letters long ago. 
How thi said to herself (in parody of the vain French 
Phantasm St. Simon, F^ de rHumanitS, etc., etc., then 
getting to his foolish brief zenith), sh4 meaning merely 
some household duties, ' Leves^vous, M. le Comic: vous 
avez de grandea ekoses d /aire ! ' Her letters are full of 
such things, graceful, sportive, witty, which are intelli- 
gible mostly to myself alone. ... Of late, in my totaJ 
lameness and impotency for work (which is a chief ovil 
to me), I have sometimes thought ' One thing you could 
do, write some record of Her, make somo soloction of her 
Letters (which you think justly, among the cleverest ever 
written and which none but yourself can guiU under* 
stand) . But no, bnt no : ho wspeak of Her to such an 
audience ? What can it do for Her ox tor me ? * " 

Three months later, the purpose of collecting the 
letters is &till eutertaised bat without any attempt at 
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fulfilment, for in the Journal of 27th Februftiy, 1868, tho 
following entry occurs : " I bare again got into some 
notion of preparing a aelwtion from her Letters, etc., and 
am aileotly oonfiidering &om timo to time whete I couJd 
get an amanncnais, etc., and whether tho eoteipriso is 
worthy and permissible in a brute of a world (especially 
' litemr; world ') snch as we now have. Certainly not for 
the brate of a world's sake nor for etc., etc.— but there aro 
silently heroic nools in it too, to whom the genuine image 
of a Heroine and tnily gifted woman might have some 
real valne? Consider it maturely, and not too long while 
the ^'ight is so near." 

In April, 18C8, he wrote that " the thoaght of a selec- 
tion from her letters (to be printed after twenty years) " 
had not left him. and in the December following wo find 
that the work is actually under ^I'eigh, for he then wroto : 
"My boor or two of aTailable day I study to employ as 
mucb ao possible on her Letters which Niece Mary, too 
is copying — our rate of progress miserably slow. lu my 
tnmnltaons, wakeful nights, it seems to me sometimes 
I shall never get it done, but have to depart with a new 
pang of regret ; it, at least the finishiDg of it, is to be the 
effort of my life so long as hfo abides with me. Those 
seem to mo about the cleverest Letters I ever read ; but 
none except mc can interpret their allnsione, their coterie 
i^coch (which are often the most ingenious part of the 
npid, bright-flowing style), or give them a chance even 
of far-o£F intelligibility to readers. Stand to it with 
whatever capability thou hast. To be kept unprintcd 
for ten for twenty years after my death, if indeed printed 
at all, shoold there be any babbling of memory still afloat 
aboat mo or her ? that is at Resent my notion. At any 
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rate they should bt left legible to such as they do coDOem ; 
and BhaJl be if I live. To Her, ulas! it is no service, 
absolatety none ; the* my poor tiriELgiaation rcprcseuts 
it as one, and I go on with It as something pioos, sacred 
and indubitably right, that some memory and image, of 
One 80 besbutiful and noble should not fail to siurvive by 
my blame — unworthy as I was of ber, yet loving her far 
more than I could ever show, or even than I mj'self knew 
till it was too late, too lale." 

The subject ia next mentioned in the Jonmal for 

20th April, 1869 : " I liave been dreadfully tormented [by 

illness and sleeplessness] again (and ever again since 

September last!) — busy too at all available moments with 

Her Letters, my one consolation in the worst days that 

I do something there — lest It be left at last undone and 

none alive able to do it I Unkss this sleepless new 

misery leave me, it is my last task here below. To Her 

d DO use, — none, alas Tu»te I nevertheless it mast if I live 

be done. Perhaps that mournful but pious and ever 

interesting task, escorted by such miseries night after 

night and month after month — j)erhap8 all this may be 

-wholesome punishment, puri5cation and monition ; and 

again a blessing in disf^iso '^ 1 have had many sncb in 

my life." Five months later, on 28th SepteiiiT>er, 1860, 

he was able to say " The Task is in a sort done. Mary 

finishing my Notes {of 18G6) this day, I shrinking for 

weeks past from revisal or interference there, as a thinfj 

evidently hurtful (evidently anti-somnia] even I) in my 

present state of nerves. Essentially however Her Letters 

and Memorials are saved ; thank God— and I hope to 

settle the details calmly too." 

The final reference to the work was in these words, 
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•"written on lith Novembor, 1809: "Bnsy looking over 
some new Letlera of Here, eighty-two mostly short notes 
all atldreBsed to Forslcr or his Wife, 1840-18)55, very 
be&atilul, cheery, graceful, tiue : in some of tho d&tca bo 
(FoiBter) had fallen wrong: I had to correct a.8 I best 
K coold. A mournful fascination to me the reading of 
them ! I felt bereaved, as if I bod lost Her again vfhv.Q 
they ended. My feeling on that eidc is I think never 
likely to abate at all. Soirow not 60 lacerating, poigoiuit, 
bat almost deeper and tenderer than ever. Interwoven, 
incorporated (I might say) with all of Religion, of Love, 
dcvoutnoss that is in me. Let it accompany my now 

i lonesome steps till I die." 
When in February, 1673, CaHyle came to make his 
Will, the Selection of Letters, meanwhile laid aside, ts 
thus referred to : 
" My Manuscript entitled 'Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle,* is to me natnrally in my now 
bereaved state, of endless value, though of what value to 
Bothers I cannot in the least clearly judge : and indeed for 
the last four years, am imperatively forlndden to write 
farther on it or even to look farther into it. Of that 
manuscript my kind considerato and ever faithful friend 
James Anthony Fronde (as he has lovingly promised me) 
Stakes precions charge in my stead ; to him therefore T 
^feive it with whatever other furtherances and elucidatioua 
may be possible ; and I solemnly request of hitu to do his 
best and wisest in tho matter, as I foci assured he will. 
There ia incidentally a quantity of Autobiographic Record 
^Hn my Notes to thin Manuscript, but except as sabeidiary 
and elucidative of the Text. 1 put no vaJue on such : 
L express Biography of mc, I had really rather that there 
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should be none. James Anthony Pronde, John Forster 
and my Brother John will make earnest survey of tho 
Manuscript and its Subsidiaries there or elfiewhere, in 
respect to this as well as to its other bearings; their 
united utmost candour and impnrtiality (taking always 
James Anthony Fronde's practicality along with it) will 
CTideotly fnmiah a better judgment than mine can be. 
The Manuscript is by no means ready for publication ; 
nay, the questions, Dow, When (after what delay, seTen, 
ten years) it or any portion of it should be published are 
still dark to mo ; bnt on all such points James Anthony 
Fronde's practical summing up and decision is to be 
taken as mine. The imperfoct copy of the said Mana- 
Bcript wliich is among my papers with the original 
Letters I give to my Niece Mary Carlyle Aitken." 

The qnotationa given make abundantly clear what 
Corlylc'e wishes wore with reference to the ' Letters and 
Memorials.' The revisal and annotation of them bad 
been a labour of love, a pathetic pilgrimage through the 
land that he and afae had traversed hand-in-hand; and 
the prectBo and vivid way in which this old and way- 
worn man of seventy-three recalls the most trivial 
incidents of the journey, and all the lights and shades 
of it, is in itself eTidence of eapremo, almost nniqne, 
mental power. Every step he took was poignant with 
grief, but soothing with dulcet memories ; and, as ho 
neared the end, ho grieved that his grief was over. 
**Aht me, we are getting done with this sacred task, 
and now there is at times a shajp pang as if this were 
a second porting with her; sad, sad this too." It was 
borne in on him as he went along tbut, discounting the 
eDofaantment shed round them by bis own exultant lore 
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cherished soirow. there remained in the Lcttera 
and witchery eaoagb to ja&tify their presorvuLion 
lin pennaueat form; and to make them of value to 
"silently boroic and worthy souls," amidst "the roaring 
myriada of profane unworthy." Be desired, therefore, 
their publication ; but, mistrusting his own impartiality, 
he left it to the trustofs he named to determine the how 
and the when of publication and whether there should 
be any publicntion at all. As two of the trnsteee named 
pre-deceased him, the delicate and responsible duty of 
deciding on these points devolved upon his "kind, con- 
sideratc, aiid cvcr-faitbful friend," James Anthony Froude, 

f who promptly laid sacril^oos hands on the holy of 
htdies, and pulled down and " restored " it beyond recog- 
nition. One thing is oertoin; and that is that Carlyle, 
appreciatiag the explosive elements in the Letters, did 

^ not contemplate their immediate publication. He well 

y knew that the coroscationa which, in an empty oDviion- 
ment would be harmless and amusing, mi[jbt in a still 
thickly tenanted neighbourhood scorch and scar cruelty; 
and so he did not want the Letters let off too soon. He 
spoke of ten or twenty years ; and seven years after his 
death was the minimum time be mentioned. Within 

■ two years of that event, Froude had them out singeing 
Siud Uistering in all directions. Another thing may be 
taken for granted ; and that is, that C&rlyle would hava 
insisted that, in any issue that took place, the extent and 
limitof his own handiwork in it should be clearly defined; 
but Froude made him answerable for much that ho would 
have repudiated with indignation. The ' Iiettars and 
Memorials ' bear on the titlc-pago that they were " pre- 
pared for publication by Thomas Cailyle," which con- 
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veys the impression that Froude had simply edited what 
Corlyle hod prepan^d ; but that impression is entirely 
misleading, for Froude's three volumes differ most materi> 
ally from Carlylc's selection. Not only did Fioude omit 
more than half the Letters which Cfirlyle had coL'.ect«d, 
but he Bubatituted, with disastrous consequences, for that 
portion of Mrs. Carlyle's Journal, sheaved by Carlyle, 
another portion of a very different complexion gleaced 
by himself. He cut cfiT from Carlyle's soleciion all ibo 
lotterg bearing date prior to 1834, the eighth year o£ 
his married life, and used them in his 'Life of Carlyle'; 
and ho took unwonted and unwarrantable liberties with 
the letters which he did pubhsh. subjecting them to am- 
pntatioD or disembowel ment as suited bin purpose, and 
^)rinkling them aa usual with typographical mistakes. 
He said not one word bo indicate that the letters be 
printed were in reality only a fraction of what Carlyle 
bad made ready; and it was not until 1884 that he 
confessed that the collectioD of letters sent to him by 
Carlyle was " almost twice as voluminous as that which 
has since been printed." 8urely this sigai6caut admis- 
sion should bare been made iu the proper place in the 
preface to the 'Lettera and Memorials,' and not reserved 
for Uie middle of a chapter near the end of a volume 
published two years later. It is chamcteristic of tlie 
tooeeness of Froude's methods that be states in the ' Xjife 
in Londdn * (vol. ii. p. 408) that the manuscript of the 
' Letters and Memorials ' was placed in his hands in Jane, 
1871» whereas Carlyle, in February, 1873, speaks of it in 
his MTill as being still in his possession ; and, indeed, a 
number of bia notes to it actually bear date in that year. 
Ko one can dispute Froude's legal right to da what he 
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did with the mann&cript of the ' Letters and Memorials.' 
It might have been prudent, seeing that the two other 
oxccutora of the Will <John Carlyle and John Forstcr) — 
who were ch^ed with him to give it, the manuscript in 
all its bearings with tbeir " united utmost candour and 
impartiality " an earnest surrey — were dead, had he 
conBoltcd ahout it with one of two or three members of 
Carlylo's &mily, who in the Sage's dectining years of life 
had become known to him, not only for tbeir affec- 
tionate watchfulncBS but for their good sense and intel- 
lectual capacity. But he was clearly within his rights in 
prDceeding independently in the matter, and no one could 
have blamed him had be merely abbreviated the manu- 
script, indicating his cnniastons. But the accusation is, 
that forgetting "his loving promise" and faihng to 
exerciee candour and impartiality he jerrymandered it 
and made it, conformable to his omi conceptions no 
doubt, but a travesty of the truth. 

Of Fronde's misportraiture of Carlyle generally I bare 
EOggeetcd that the c:ip]anation is to be found in bia 
constitudonal inaccuracy, flamboyant tendencies, and 
pronenesB to preconceived ideas. These adequately ac- 
count for the incougrQities of the original sketch, but 
as time went on other disturbing forces came into play 
and still further marred the likeness. The lirHt study 
in the ' Keminiscences ' was received witb execration. 
The artist was declared hopelessly incompetent or actu- 
ated by private spite; from all parts of the world in- 
dignant protests poured in. From that moment Froudo 
had to vindicate his good aame as a biographer, bis 
good faith as a frieud. His own consistency became 
to him of more moment than Cariyle's fair fame. 
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and BO ho laid on with a liberal brush tho hareh and 
aombre colours that had already proved painful and 
repellent. A little later, too, ho was goaded to wrath by 
a newspaper controversy, and in retaliation as it were for 
the Hlight put upon him made still more unsightly the 
effigy be was elaborating. 

It is obvious that until a short time after the publica- 
tion of the * BcminiGcenccs ' f roude entertained on 
exalted opinion of Carlyle. His letters to Carlyle which 
have been preserved and the appreciation in his ' Short 
Studies of Great Subjects ' attest this. Less than a year 
before Carlyle's death he wrote to Carlyle'a Niece: " You 
know well that there is no man on earth that I love and 
honour as I do your Uncle, and in that spirit I hope to 
work." But uftcr the appearance of thu ' Rcminificenccs,' 
including the article on Jane Welsh Carlyle — the publica- 
tion of which Carlyle had exprcasly prohibited — and the 
tumult of cenflure that these provoked, bis loyalty to 
Carlyle showed signs of wavering. He felt acutely the 
imputations of indiscretion and betrayal levelled at him. 
" X know personally," writes Mr. Alexander Carlyle, 
" that this wan the case, for I met him frequently at the 
time. He confessed that tho reception the ' Bemini- 
Bcences' bad met with was altogether uncxpcctttd by him. 
I beUered and believe tltat in publishing these private 
IpaperB he simply made a mistake in jadgment and was 
not actuated by any ill-feeling against Carlyle. For some 
time after the appearance of tho * itcminisconcos ' and the 
reviews of the book, he was in a state of deep dejection 
and apparent contrition ; so much ao that meeting him aa 
1 did more than oucc, I could not but feci sorry for him." 

J&iU Froude'a coutxition was suddenly kanamuted into 
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vimleDce when KErs. Alexander Carlyle publJiihod in the 
I'imfs of 6tb May, 1881, her tmclc's solemn injunctioD 
(which Proude had sappressed) agtunst the pabtication 
of that paper Id the ' Benuoivcences * entitled 'Jane 
Welsh Cartyle.' Into the newspaper corrc«pondi:uc« 
which followed, it ia not necessary to enter, but in his 
letter of the 9th of May. Froade made a magnanimous offer 
which, had he acted up to it, most have resulted in the 
immediato abandonment of his proposed ' Life oC Carlyle.' 
" The remaining papers," he wrote, " which I waa directed 
to return to Mrs. Alexander Carlyle as soon as I hod done 
jvith them, I will restore at once to any responsible person 
. she will empower to receive them from me." These 
ig papers incladed the whole of Carlyle'a cor- 
respondence, jonmals, and manuscriptH, except a small 
packet of Mrs. Carlyle's Letters to her husband and the 
' Keniinifiocnces,' the manascript of which he had already 
sent back. The offer was straight, unequivocal and 
tmoonditional, and was at once accepted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle felt that Fronde had demonstrated hia 
nnfitness to be Carlyle's biographer. A responsible person 
was appointed to receive the papers, but on application 
being made the following day, Froade had changed his 
mind and deolinod to give them up. Could there be a 
more convincing proof of his shiftiness? It is but rarely 
that an English ^'eutleman recedes in twenty-four hours 
from a definite offer voluntc-ered in the columns of the 
Times. 

What really induced Froude on second thoughts to 
retract bis ofTur and decline to deliver up the papers 
con only bo matter of oonjecture. Pcrhape it was his 
"practicality," which Carlyle emphasised iu bis tcHta- 
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jnentary disposition. The reasonR given in a, correspond- 
once tvith Mrs. Alexander Carlyle'a solicitor, Dr. J. B. 
Benson, were three in nmnber. 

Firstly, it was stftted that Mr. Fronde, though willing, 
if not anxioas, to carry out his offer, was unable to do so 
because of a poanible claim on the part of the executors 
on behalf of Carlyle's residoary legatees. 

This rea£0D was met by an undertaking to procure the 
written consent of the residuary legatees or, foiUng that, 
to prnvide a substantiaJ and approved indemnity against 
ftoy claim of the kind which might be raised. 

Secondly, it was Buggeeted that if Mr. Froude were to 
act upon bis public offer he would remain unremunerated 
for considerable labour already exp4;ndcd on the papers. 

This reason was met by the offer on Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle's part to rulinqaiah her right to the profits of the 
• BeminiBcences,' which at that time ajnountcd to i£l500, 
vntb more to follow. 

Thirdly, it was urged that if Mr. Froude were to act 
on his public offer it would place him in the humiliating 
position of bowing to an adverse verdict on his Uterary 
taste in the publication of the ' Keminiscenoes.' 

This reason was met by the argument that any 
humiliation thus incurred could not be greater than the 
humiliiitiou already submitted to by Mr. Froude in his 
lettar to the 2'imes of Uth May, and that nothing could be 
more bomiliatiug to a public man than to recede from a 
pledge, to which, by publishing it in the Times, he had 
called 00 the civilised world to bear mtuess. 

But argument, gnai-aotees, exhortations, were thrown 
away on Froude. He had spoken in haste and repeated 
at leisure, and his repentance was lusa creditable to him 
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than bin precipitancy. It become evident that he ooitld 
not be induced to give bock the mauaacripts unosed, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Carlyle had to content tbem- 
selves with an undertaking from him to restore tbem 
when be had done witb them, that is to saj, -when ho 
bad finished bis ' Life of Carlyle.' 

Their failore to secure the fulfilment of Froudc's offer 
was not only a great disappointment to Mr. and Mis. 
Alexander Carlyle, but filled them with anxiety, for they 
foresaw that a Life of Carlyle prodnced under the circum- 
stances by a man of Fronde's temperament was not hkely 
to redress the wrong thu * Reminisocncoa ' had done. 
They bad only too good reason to expect that the proposed 
Biography of Carlyle might be not bo much a history of 
bis life as a vindication of bis biographer in bis dealings 
with the papers which bad been entrusted to him. This 
apprebeueion was shared by many outside observers. 
The editor of a leading nortbera newspaper of that dato 
shrewdly remarked : " &[r. Fronde comes badly out of bis 
encounter with Carlyle's Dieoe. His letters have been in 
bad tanpcr, and they have boon wanting in straight- 
forwai-dncss . . . After what Mr. Fronde has done, all 
men who knew Mr. Carlyle mast await the publication of 
his Biography and CorrcspondoDCO with terror . . . He 
will do what he likea, and if in the process he injores his 
own reputation even more than be will injure that of 
Carlyle, nobody who has read the ' Reminiscences/ and 
his correspondence with Mrs. A. Carlyle, will be sur- 
prised.*' 

fn April, 1882, Fronde's two volmnes, entitled 
'Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of 
his Life,' were published, and at first produced the effect 
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that ha^ been anticipated. Id the Bighb of many they 
absolved Froude Trom culpability in connection with the 
pablication of the * Bemini&ccDces,' and would havo 
rij^htly done so had they been a faithful record; but a 
critical cxMnlnntion of them convinces ttmt they are 
packed fait of misquotfttions, garbled extracts from 
letters, and fallacious etateuicats of fact, with a running 
BccompiuiimeDt of calumny, detraction and malicious 
insinuation. Subjected to analysis by Professor Korton, 
Professor Ritchie and Mr. David Wiltion, they have been 
sfaon*n to bo compounded of the most adulterst«d 
materials. They aggravate the fault of the ' Remini- 
scences,' and represent Carlyle io an even worse light 
than that in which he there stands flecked and Bhadowed. 

Final exoneration, as nome thought, came to Froude 
when the ' Letters and Memorials ' were issued from the 
press in 1883, but they too were tainted with inaccuracy 
and prejudice, and conjured up a grossly deceptive and 
ungainly phantasm, which it is hoped these present 
Tolomes, by filling up the gaps left in Fronde's selection* 
and by a few interpretative words may remove, leaving 
some true image of the man. 

Whatever secondary influences mny have contributed 
to embitter or exasperato i^'roude while chronicling the 
' Life of Carlyle,' it is always to be borne in mind that it 
was the preconceived idea that was the primary source 
of all his errors. It was deeply rooted in his mind that 
Carlyle had, throughout their whole onion, behaved badly 
to his wife, and had deputed him, as a sort of literary 
nndortftker. to superintend a poathumous penance in the 
publication of his confe^ons. No wonder that Froude 
has been deeciibed, in his editorial capacity iu mlation to 
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Carlyle as, like n man drivinf; a lieante. He h»d been 
capttvatod by the piiematic vnt and cbann of Mrs. 
C&rlyle; he held her in aflectionate remembrance, and 
he W&8 honi&ed to discover, as he imagined, that her 
days hod been darkened by the barshncsD aiid neglect 
of the man hf; hiid l>c.en accustomed to venerate. lie 
would not baalk that man, toweringly great thoagb he 
had become, in his expiatory abasement, and so he pro- 
ceeded to represent him as an infirm and lachrymose 
traDSgreesor. Carlyle's mortification was, in Fronde's 
opinion, bat jostice to the memory of his oppreMed ■nife 
— and so the whole truth must be told. It never occurred 
to him that if the publication of the papers was an act 
of penance, it ought to haye been performed in the life- 
time of the penitent, and that Carlyle, who bad admired 
Johnson's self-imposed pillory in Uttoxeter market, was 
not likely to desire the postponement of his own discipline 
until after his retirement to Ecclefechan kirkyard. No I 
The preconceived idea was dominant, and ho was blind 
to everything that did not harmonise with ii. The 
shriving of the guilty Carlyle by the virtuous Froude, 
as described by that spiritual director in the 'Life in 
London, ' would be ludicrous if it were not so mis- 
chievooaiy wrong. 

But even preconceived ideas have their starting point ; 
and the starting point of Fronde's in the case of 
Carlyle, seems to have been Carlyle's use of the word 
remorse. It was a word that appealed to him, connoting, 
as it docs, a black immensity ; and thioughont his life 
he habitually used it in a senae of his own, meaning by 
it, not the compunction of guilt, but a gnawing sorrow, 
and sometimes only more chagrin. He speaks of remorse 
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for not snccooding better in his work, remorse for idleness 
when he was reating : of hia lecturing he says : " my 
sorrow in delivery was leas, my remorse after delivery 
was mnch ^eater"; and when writing the 'Jane Welsh 
Carlyle' paper, being interrupted by Froude, he says: 
" Froode is now coming, and with remorse I most put 
this away." In these and hundreds of other cases he uses 
remorse ahnost as promiscuously &s the adjective " awful " 
is now often popularly used where a mnch milder word 
would do. and in bis employment of it in relation to 
biH dead wife, it is bis Bcnso of profound and unavailing 
sorrow that he desires to convey by it or his despairing 
conscioasncss of his own unworthinoss of the woman 
be had beatified. Even had be, in the plainest terms, 
professed remorse and BCt forth the grounds of it, 
Froude should have been chary in accepting the state- 
ment. It is characteristic of men of Goc intellect, thai, 
when nipt by the autumnal frosts, they manifest cxccssiTo 
testinesa on the one hand, and excessive self-reproach on 
the other, and that when bereaved they arraign them- 
selves without a jot of justification of high crimes and 
misdemeanours against the lost one. I have seen an 
eminent but aged man of science in a fever of distress 
until he had written a letter of apology to a servant 
maid, to whom he bad, not without warrant, said a sharp 
word ; and I have had to listen to an exeniplar)- husband 
vaguely, but piteonsly, recounting imaginary atrocities to 
his departed spouse. It is noble altruistic natures that 
thus torment themselves, and Carlyle, being amongst the 
noblest and most generous, was of a pecaliarly self- 
accusatory type. He was often haunted by the feeling 
that be bad done something wrong or omitted to do 
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something that he ought to have done. His wife notiocd 
this trait and tried to laugh him out of it. In describing 
what he called remorse for imaginary failure in lecttuing, 
Bhesays: "He remains under applaose that would tarn 
the head of moat lecturers, haunted by the paJo ghost 
of last day's lecture, 'shaking its gorj- locks at him' 
till next day's arrives to take its place and torment 
him in its torn. Very ahaurd." These supposed sins 
of omission and commission, when calmly investigated, 
vanished like clothes-horse spectres of the night. Bat 
the written record of them does not vanish so easily, 
and it is apt to bo misunderstood. This almost morbid 
conviction of some indefinable personal wickedness, was, 
Gatlyle's relations testify, characteristic of him all his 
life, and it obviously reached its maximiun while he 
vpas writing his ' Reminiscences,' and preparing bis wife's 
'Letters and Memorials.' Many instances of Petty- 
Sessional self-condemnation may be quoted from his 
writings. In a letter to John Porster, in 1859, he says : 
"We are greatly shocked and surprised to hear of the 
bod tnm of health you have had, and proportionately 
thankful to Heaven, and the other Helps, that it is over 
again ; I had intended every day for about a week before 
leaving town to call at Montague Square [where Forstor 
Uved], and there is a mad feeling in me (always till I 
reflect again) as if that omission had been the caase of 
what followed. For the human conscience is sensitive, 
on some points, beyond what you perhaps suppose." 
There was as much connection between Forster's illness 
and Carlyle's neglect in not calling as between Tenterdeh 
steeple and the Goodwin Sands, and when he reflected 
be saw this, and realised that the call itself, rather than 
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default m makiiig it would bare been likely to have proved 
detrimental to Foreter's health ; bnt his compnjheDsive 
and sensitive conscience quivering like the aspen when 
all was stUi, blamed him, when he was innocent as a 
child. That was Petty-Sessional oondtrmnation. but the 
heavy sentence came when he sat in jadgment on himself 
at the Great Assize, and reviewed his conduct to his wife. 
He did not bear FaJsc witness—that was not in him— bat 
— without any evidence of an admissible kind he pro- 
nounced himself guilty, of what? of in appreciation of her 
gifts and of want of commiseration \v*ith her io her 
safforings, for that is what it all amounts to. He canon- 
ised the woman, and looking back at her in her saintly 
transfiguration, he felt conscience-stricken becautie he had 
not spent all bis days on his knccB in worshipping her. 
He saw her as a woman far "too great and good for 
human nature's daily food," and felt that to consume 
such an one in the common cares of womankind in these 
days was an outrage on her divinity. He spent months 
in the confestuonal. He ransacked his memory, he 
bunted up every scrap of paper for confirmation of the 
gifts and graces of his paragon, and of his own dclin- 
qnencies, and it is a romorkable fact that, notwithstanding 
bis introepeotive diligence and self-denunciatory mood, he 
has not sucoeeded in adducing a single instance of what 
could by any Btietcb of cen&oriousncss be designated 
cmelty to his wife. Apostrophic railings at himself are 
abundant, so are lamentations over his bhndness and 
ingratitude, but he is unable to recall any specific act 
of mikindueaa to bis wife more serious tban his refusal 
to accede to her wish that be should alight from the 
brougham, and go into Madame KH&e'a shop to shake 
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hands with the dressmaker. He was half-dead with 
nervouK exhanstion at the time, having just ondcd his 
thirteen years' labour on ' Frederick ; * he had had more 
lan enough of hand-shaking with toft-hunters in his day ; 
' and yet this trivia) incident is magnified in his sorrowfol 
remembrance into a grave offence: "Oh. cmel, cruel I 
... I have thoagbt of that Elise cruelty more than once." 
With aJl his perverse ingentiity l-'roado hw failed 
to discover in any of Carlyle's copiouA and latterly most 
dejected writings one tangible proof of ill-treatment of his 
wife. Tlie so-called " remorse " which he experienced on 
losing her, and norscd ontil his dying day. was assuredly 
nothing more than profound sorrow agitating a nature 
of rare depth and mobility, mingled with vain regrets 
(what loving generous soul bereaved has not felt them ?) 
for his powerleesness to shelter her from the " cauld 
blast" of worldly troubles, and to make her path 
smoother and pleasanter than it was. The sorrow in 
all its breadth and intensity was inevitable to one of his 
temperament, but the vain regrets were aggravated for 
himself by bis wretched stato of health when his sorrow 
came to him, and were thrown out of all focus for 
others by the sphericity of his langnage. " Where was 
my Jeannie's pew in the world? and she fell to me and 
I could not screen her from tbe bitterest distresses 1 " 
That is the burden of his dirge; his inability under the 
limitations of his own lot to protect her from care and 
sickness and misfortune while she lived with him. But 
that was not remorse, but a generous feeling that will 
meet haunt those who have least with which to reproach 
themselves for any personal default. The ' Letl«?r3 and 
MemoriiLls ' were undertaken not as a futile atonement (a 
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cowardly atonement as Froudo would have it) to ha made 
when be was beyond the reach of pnpJBhment, but as a 
Bolacc to him tu his grief, the only communion with her 
that remained possible, and the best tribute he cotUd offer 
to her memory. The one ever-recorring pong of heartache 
was that he had not told her fully "how much be h&d 
ftt all times loved and admired her," and then he adds: 
" No telling of her now ! " " Five minutes more," he 
goes on, "of year dear company in this world ; oh, tiiat 
I had you yet for five minutes to tell you all I this is 
often my thought since April 21st." Any one with moral 
discrimination and unbiased by Froade'a commentaries, 
reading Carlylc's Letters to his wife and his writings 
abont her, and her own letters which will be presently 
appraised, will find in them no grain of cruelty or neglect, 
no trace of anything of the sort but rich veins of tender- 
ness and afTection and will probably rise from the parusal 
of them exclaiming : " Was ever woman so loved and 
moomad?" 

Unable to quote from Carlyle's writings, voluminous 
and nnrestrained as they are, anything warranting his 
assertion that he was the victim of remorse in the tnie 
sense, Froudc cndoavoura to show that he betrayed it 
in his demeanour. If he did not expressly admit bis 
guilt, ho behaved like a guilty person. " For many years 
after she bad left him," he writes, "when wo passed the 
spot in onr walks where she was last seen alive, he would 
bare his grey head in the vrind and rain — his features 
wrung with unavailing sorrow." This simple and 
reverent act Froude has the audacity to construe 
into a maoifestiition of " agonising remorse." If so, 
Carlyle must have felt " agonieing remorse " as regards 
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erery relative he lost. It was faia invariable custom (a 
good old pioas Scotch custom) when visiting the gravos 
of bis relations to bare his head " in wind and rain," or 
in any other weather that might prevail, and stand for a 
little wrapt in solemn thonght. and the spot in Hyde 
Park where his wife's life silently and suddenly went out, 
he regarded, like the fi^roen mound in Haddington Church- 
yard, as dimly, ineffably yet veritably hallowed to him for 
evermore. Reporting a viaJt to Ecctefechan in a letter 
to his brother Alick in 1836, he says: "Yes, there th«y all 
lay : father, mother and Margaret's grave between them : 
silent now, they that were wont to be so speechful, when 
one came among them after an abeence. I stood silent, 
with bared head, as in the sacrcdest place of all the world, 
for a few moments ; and I daresay teaiB again wetted 
these hard eyes, which are now unused to weeping." 
Again addre^ing the same brother in 1859, he says: "We 
[brother Jamie and I] went to Ecclefechan Kirkyard one 
day and spent a few silent minutee there, which could not 
be other than solemn. There they lay so still and dumb, 
those that were once so biythe and quick at sight of us ; 
gathered to their sleep under the long gnus. I could not 
forbear a kind of sob like a child's out of my old worn 
heart at first sight of all this." The hard, cross-grained, 
callous selfish man of Froude's conception was truly a 
woU-spring of fond emotion. There was in the heart 
of him, as he himself said, a feeling unspeakable for 
those he loved, and those he loved knew that feehng 
althoagh it remained unspoken. It was no shallow 
bubbling affection, but deep colling unto deep. And the 
feeling fur those be loved survived them, and it is 
monstrous to represent its unspoken and controlled 
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expression in obeisance and gesture as a sign of " agonis* 
ing remorse." What, it is to be wondered, would Froade 
have said of other more decisive exhibitions of Carlyle's 
pent-up feelings than that which he witnessed in Hyde 
Park, such for instance as his outburst of grief for the 
death of his sister Margaret— a quiet intelligent lucent 
oroatore who died of consumption in 1830, making the 
first break in the family ? He had never wronged her by 
word or deed, but riding home alone from Dumfries to 
Craigenputtock on the evening of h^r death, he says: "on 
getting into the quite solitary woods of Irongray, I burst 
into loud weeping, lifted up my toicc and wept for 
perhaps ten or twenty minutes." 

If Froude had wanted a genuine study of remorse, 
of the psychological characteristics of which ho has 
evidently no notion, ho should have turned to Mrs. 
Cailyle inetfiad of to her husband. She ondoubtedly 
BufTcrcd from it more or less. X do not mean that her 
visit to her father's grave, when she hopped over the 
wall and, standing amongst the nettles, scraped the moss 
out of the letters of the inscription on his tombstone 
"with his own button-hook with the mother-of-pearl 
handle," was any indication of it, but I do al£rm that 
her reluctance to revisit Tfaomhill after her mother's 
death revealed ita existence. There was in Mrs. Carlyle's 
heart now and then a vehement self-reproach for her 
shortcomings as a daughter. She and her mother loved 
each other sincerely, but they were both excitable women, 
and could not jog on together in the common humdrum. 
They quarrelled smartly, mid wlien the mother was no 
more the daughter recalled with sharp twinges her 
breaches of the fifth commandment, and could not 
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In UiiB eoanectioa Oul^ for onoe eax^ay% ihe wvA 
neoucBB ID Hb ocdmacy aooeiitatiaa. and it is prolitbly 
beouise be employs it in the plozal that he is obliged 
to do BO. " My dading," he writes, " after her mother's 
death had many remocaea, aod indeed had been obliged 
to have manifold tittle eoOisiotts with h«r fine, ht^- 
minded, bat oft^n fanciful and fitful mother, who was 
always a beasty coo, and had whims and thin-skinned 
ways, distastefol enough to sach a daaghto'. All which 
in cruel aggravation <for all were really small and had been 
ridiculous rather than deep or important) now came rfr* 
fnortt/ully to mind and many of them I donbt not staid" 
I Haring con>-inc«d himself that Carlyle was corroded 
with remorse, that he had, according to his (Froade's) 
preumc^ived idea, maltreated his wife, who was a feiame 
incompn'se and sadly injured woman, Fronde set himself 
to trace out the maltreatment and to display for the 
edification of mankind, the origins of that grisly senti- 
ment that clouded Cariyle's declining years. And an 
extraordinary tissue of provocations he tramps up. 

According to Fronde, Cariyle's initial injustice to his 
wife was in marryiDg her. Froude hod bad two niree 
himself bat grudged his friend one. Carlyle was, he 
fthoQght, too austere and aelf-involved for matrimony, and 
[least of all did he deserve a sylph-like, Bensitive, magnetic, 
delicately organised being like Jane Welsh. Was it not 
his mother's oft-repeated formula that be was " gie ill to 
deal wi"? which Frond© adroitly alters to " gie ill to 
Kve wi." Undoubtedly he was; bat whan we come to 
think of it BO arc most men except the nicoompoops. 
3 Kaffir's wife, one of several, who has to dif; the fields 
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and taste of atick and shambok, now and then 6ndB her 
lord and iu;wter " gio ill to deal wi," and the wife of the 
man of genius has her toils and trials too, but with richer 
compeusatious. "Dante himself was wedded," says 
Carlyle, " but it Bccms not happily, for from happily. I 
fancy" he adds, obTloosly recalling bis mother's idiom, 
" the rigorous, earnest man with his keen susceptibilities 
was not altogether easy to make happy." And Thomas 
Carlyle, a rigorons, earnest man with keen susceptibiUtics, 
not easy to make happy, was wedded too, and was happy, 
and made his wife happy in as full measure as the vials of 
their felicity would allow. Differences from time to time 
arose between them, mutual accommodations were neces- 
sary, cross questions and crooked answers bortled about, 
bat in the hearts of both of them was for long years coa- 
tentment vith each other. Mamcd life is not at its best 
witlioat its little asperities. Ginger is hot in the mouth, 
but it adds piquancy to cakes and ale. " Perfect Peace " 
is all very well as a tombstone inscnption, but it is not 
practical politics, and I suspect that the pax domesiica is 
not rarely founded on sheer indifference. It is those who 
love intensely who are intolerant, and brisk affections are 
scatrcely less apt to clash than quick tempers. AAlien in 
wedlock, brisk affectiont) and quick tempers are arrayed on 
both sides, collisions with evolution of heat are inevitable, 
but no harm is done, and indeed closer union is furthered. 
Fronde mistrndorstands the whole situation as rc^^ords 
Carljle's marriage. He actually ftUeges that Carlyle 
dragged Miss ^cUh down trom her own rank in life and 
made "a menial servant" of a woman "who had never 
known a wish ungratified for any object that money could 
bay, who had aeon the xicb of the land at her feet and might 
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have chosen ajnongst them at pleosare," and one can oaly 
marvol wfaoro he got his ideas as to the social li& oi 
Scotland in the beginning of tlie last centuiy. Writings 
in the &ixUc8, Carlylo says, " It ia inconceivable (till 3'oa 
have seen the documents) what the pecuoiaty poverty of 
Scotland was a htmdred years ago, and again (of which I 
also have the documents) its spiritual opdence." If 
Fxoade believed that lifty years later a Scottish country 
doctor's house was a home of ease and Ituniy, he is 
Btxangely mistaken, and as regards that particular Scottish 
country doctor's house, in which Jane WtJsh was brought 
up, ho is refuted by Dr. Welsh's account books, now 
brought to light. Dr. Welsh was the loading medical man 
in Haddington, but the income be made was small and was 
largely abeorbed in paying by instalments the purchas^- 
mooey of Craigenpnttock, and so his household was con- 
ducted on economical principles. One servant was kept at 
wages of £8 per annum, and Mrs. Welsh, and her daughter 
when old enoQgh, took part in the household work. 
Nothing was spared on Joannic'aoducfftioD, but in all other 
matters thrift reignod supreme and sank into Jeannie'e 
soul OS all her subsequent history shows. There was 
comfort and some scholarly refinement, but no pampering, 
no spoiling, no luxury ; and to say that the girl had 
" never known a wish ungratiiied for any object that 
money could buy" is sheer nonsense. Not less nou- 
sensical is the vision of rich lovers at her feet. She had 
sweethearts no doubt, — vivacious and lovely girl that she 
was— an office-boy, a dominie, a stickit minister, a young 
doctor, and a potential M.P.— but, in marr>-ing Carlyle, 
she did the best that wiLS possible iu a munduuc as well 
as in a spiritual sense, although iu its immediate prospect 
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Uie match was scarcely a prudent one, for be was living 
on hia wite, and sho had no tocher, Carlyle having 
.insisted with his nsaal magnaDimtty that she sfaoold 
divest herself of her property in favour of her mother, 
who was otherwise but poorly provided for. " This 
foolish feeling " [a dislike to epeak to her lawyer on 
buaiticBS afbirs], she wrote to her mother fifteen months 
before her marriage, " which has prevented me hitherto 
from carrying my intention into efect" [of making over 
the life rent of Craigenputtock], " might have prevented 
me, I believe, stUl longer, bad I not promised Mr. Carlyle 
when he was last here that before wc mot again he 
should be delivered from the thoaght of loving an heiress, 
a thought which is actually painful to his proud and 
generous nature." 

Miss Welsh knew well what she did when she married 
Carlyle and there is no pretext for Froude's contention — 
on which he harps again and again — that she lowered her 
station in doing so ; or for his allegations that her mother 
was violently opposed to the marriage on account of 
Carlyle'a inferior worldly situation ; and that Carlyle 
himself felt remorse for having entangled in an engage- 
ment one so much above him. A» a small tenant fanner's 
Bon he was on a level with the daughter of a country 
doctor, and as a highly-educated man with a univeraity 
training and with some kind of profoBsional career before 
him ho might, in erudition-loving Scotland, have claimed 
admission to the highest social order next to the laiided 
gentry. He had already made his mark as a writer and 
earned his living and helped others by his pen. Misa 
Welsh had known him for five years, had visited at 
Eoddam Qill, made the acquaintance of varioua members 
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ot hk family, bad haH insight irilo their strengUi aud 
aogoluities, and hod seen, appatontly without ahock or 
disillaBioDiueDt, the bald realities of their mode of life. 
Her pueicioD at Haddington was anything bat the delect- 
able one that Froude depicts. Haddington waa in tboec 
days a dall, stnpicl, nedate little town, and she had to 
seek relief and enjoyment in visits to Edinbtirgh and 
in cotrespondence with intelligent firiends out in the 
big world beyond ; she did not got on well with her 
mother who was "gie ill to deal wi." "To her," 
sajre Carlylo, referring to 1825, " the Haddington, &c., 
element had grown dreary and uufiiiitful, no genially of 
life possible there, and I donbt not many petty frets and 
contradictionB." 8he waa glad to e8ca[)e from it. Her 
letterfl at the time of her marriage breathe a beantiful 
tenderness and trustful devotion, and it ia fair to Bay that 
neither ihen nor at any other time did she utter a word 
that oould bo construed into a joBtificatiou of Fioade's 
sbsnrd atatement that abe married beneath ber. Hhe 
loved Corlylc, not possionately, but with depth and 
endurance ; she recogniBed his originality and sterling 
worth and felt his power, and she linked bcr lot with his, 
ready for hardships if such ahould come, but anticipating 
with faith and foresight the glory that should be revealed 
thereafter. She was vastly more ambitious for Carlyle 
than he was for himself. Her ambition was, as she 
admowledged, more than fuliiLled, and if the fuUihucnt of 
it brought not the satisfaction that wfui hoped lor, her 
experience in that respect was not singular. 

Of the first year of tlie Carlyles' married life Fronde 
has little to say. It was too bright and joyous for him 
to dwell on, but he has a passing glance at Catlyle's 
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agilatefl anci splenetic sLate, due to biliousness dxiriag 
it, although the bilious one was at the same timo 
annooncing himself as " the happiest man alive." She 
too was buoyant, for in her letters at this time there 
18 no atom of bitternesB. Delightful banter lurks in them, 
but they are sweetly tender aud excjuisitely expressed. 
Froade says that "the eighteen months of his now exis- 
tence Carlyle afterwards looked back upon as the happiest 
he had over known " ; and in saying so ho is, as usual, 
wrong ; for richly joyous as the Comley Bank period was 
in retrospect, Carlylc distinctly says that bis happiest 
years, and those of his wife, were the ones spent at 
Craigenputtock in retirement and fruitful industry. His 
words in the ' lleminiscences ' are : "Perhaps these were 
our happiest days [the Craigenputtock days]. Useful, 
coulinual labour, essentially successful ; that makes even 
the moor green." But that would not have suited Froude, 
for over Craigenputtock he is in his most lugubrious 
mood. Carlyle, having dragged hta wife down in the 
world next diagged her to " the dreariest spot in all the 
British Dominions," and there subjected hor to merciless 
drudgery and privation by which her health was per- 
manently broken. Not a statement did he make about 
Craigenputtock and Mrs. Carlyle's avocations there that 
is not open to correction. *■ The house," he says, " is 
gaunt and hungry-looking." It is a substantial and com- 
fortable dwelling, quite as cheerful and couimudious as 
any school-house or manse in which Mrs. Carlyle might 
have found herself had she married any one else than 
Carlyle. " The landscape," he says, " is unredeemed by 
grace or grandeur," and one can but pity his defective 
artistic perceptions, for it is wildly beautiful with none of 
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the aha^Egy stenmess or desolation of a hi^klud stnth, 
expansne, 8iui-«wept with far off hiU shs|iee and rolUng 
and TanegabedmootUud around. " Krs. Corlyle," he uya, 
*' shuddered at the thought of makiDg her home in so 
stem a solitude, delicate as she waa with a weak chest 
and with the fatal nerrous diaordei of which she cventa- 
ally died, beginning to show itself." The fact is she went 
there with cheerfni acquiescence. " Both Jane and I/* 
wrote Carly!e, " are very fond of the project." " To her," 
he writes, " it " [the retirement to Craigcnpnttock] " was 
a great sacrifice, to mo it was the rererse, bnt at no 
moment by a look did she ever say so. Indeed, I think, 
she never felt so at all ; she would have gone to No>-a 
Zembla with me and found it the right place, had benefit 
to me or set parpose of mine lain there." 

Instead of suffering in health Mrs. Carlyle benefited 
immensely by the eojoum at Craigenputtock, not aa 
regards ber weak chest, for she never had one, but aa 
regards ber nervous system. It was a perfect sanatorium 
for a caee like hers — mild and yet bracing, with pore air 
and water, abundant ennshine and new milk, and affording 
repose and freedom from excitement. Never, at any later 
period of her life, was she as well and vigorous as when 
cooped up in that " desert," as in her exaggerative way 
she called it. Her only illoesseB, at this period, wero 
when she went away from it. She appreciated its merits, 
and when payin;; visits generally longed to return to tt. 
"Dearest, I do lovo you; I am wearying to bo back at 
Crugenputlock," she wrote from Templand. 

The alleged drudgery undergone by Mrs. Carlyle at 
Grugenputtock is as mythical as the injury to her health. 
" She baked the bread, she dressed the dinner, or saw it 
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dressed, she cleaned the rooms, she had charge of the 
dairy aud poultry." Probably, ia a dilettante way. 
Mrs. Cailyle meddled in all theue mattera, for the r6Ie 
of tho housewifo was agreeable to her, and sho had been 
broogfat up to use her hands, and then occupation must 
have been a relief in thia desert, which she made blossom 
like the rose; but there was a servant, and assistance 
from the farm. But Froude miLkea too much of her 
servile activities. " Amongst her other accomplisbmenta 
she had to learn to milk the cows." Hear Carlyle ou this 
point I " That of milking with her ovra little hand, I 
think, could never have been fitcessari/ (plenty of milk- 
mikids within call) and I conclude must have had ft 
^ioe of frolic or adventure in it, for which she bad 
abundant spirit." She baked her first loaf, brought it 
triumphantly, although somuwhat burnt in the crust, to 
her husband, and compared hersDlf to Cellini and bis 
Pertetu. Very pretty and pleasing all this, surely better 
than novels and the tambour, not at all pitiable as Fronde 
would have us think. " The saving charm of tbe life at 
CxugoDpnttock, which to a young lady of her years might 
have been eo gloomy and vacant, was that of conquering 
the innumerable practical problems, that had arisen for 
her there." And besidee the conquering of practical 
problems there were lighter pursuits and theoretical 
considerations. Bhe rode with her husband every fine 
morning: they read 'Don Quixote' and 'Taaso' together 
in the evenings, she gathered flowers, galloped about tho 
country on her own account, entertained illustrious 
visitors, like Emerson and Lord Jeffery — who did not 
disdain the accommodulion and came tmco bringing hia 
wife and daughter with him — neighbours tike the Laird of 
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Stroqnbon, and members of tbe family wLo were frequent 
gnests. She sums up Craig enpattcx:k thus : " For my 
part I am very content, I have everything here my heart 
desires. My hnsband is as good company as I oonid 
desire." And this is the husband whom Froude described 
as al Craigcnputtock, " a lonely dyspeptic." 

Halcyon days those at CraigiMipattock, when Corlyla 
was " nourishing his mighty soul " oven in that " lone 
hoasc " and building up his reputation in huge blocks. 
'Sartor Resartos' was written there, so was his 'Essay 
on Bums,* and many of the finest of his reviews and 
miscclloneonB pieces. But the time came when migra^on 
to IJondon seemed advisable for the bettering of his con- 
dition and prospects, and of that step hie wife cordially 
approved. Finishing the Ia»t page of the manuHcript of 
• Sartor,' abc, so chary of praise, exclaimed, " It is a work 
of genius, dear," and from that hoar she realised that her 
dear genius required a more stimulating, intellectual atmo- 
sphere, than Dumfriesshire could afford him. Of the 
movement to London she wrote to her mother, "I am 
sore it is for his good and for all otur goods," and to her 
hnsband she was hearty for it. " Bum our Khips," she 
gaily said one day, " ix. dismantle our house ; carry all 
onr furniture with ua." 

In face of such testimony it would not have boon 
feasible for Fronde to have said that Mrs. Carlyle was 
" dragged " to London, but having once got hex thcro 
he pursues her with commiseration through overj' phase 
of the thirty-two years of her metropolitan existence. It 
would be a tedious work of supererogation to follow him 
chapter and verse through all his unerring inaccDracies 
and flagrant incomprehenBions, as be delineates her slow 
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martTrdom hy incessaTit stabR in nnn-vita.1 places, inflicted 
by her maleficent and heedleee helpmate. One or two 
iUastratioDB of his methods must suiltee. 

When Carlyle was working at the 'French Bevolu- 
tjon ' his nervous system was ablaze. " At such times," 
(heiie are Froudo'a wonlfl, *' he could think of nothing but 
the matter which he had in hand, and a sick wife u-as a 
bad compamon for him. She escaped to Scotland to bei 
mother." The plain inference from this is that Mtb. 
Cariyle when an invalid was driven away from home by 
Carlylc's ebulhtions of temper. The trae reading is that 
it was solely her own state of health that took her to the 
north, and that she had no peace of mind till she got 
home again. On this occasion she writes : " The feeling 
of calm safety and liberty which camo over mo on re- 
entering my own home " [this cavo of the restless hyena 
as Froudc would have ub bclievoj " was really the moat 
blessed I had felt for a great while." " The hoose in 
Cheyne liow," says Froude in another place, " n»iuinng 
paint and readjustments, Carlyle had gone to Wales, 
leaving his wife to onduro the confasion and superintend 
the workmen alone with her maid." Thus Froude in- 
sinuates that Carlyle selfishly went off to enjoy himself, 
leaving his poor wife to drudgery and discomfort. But the 
facts arc that Mrs. Carlyle was a house-proud woman and 
took her pastime in domestic lustrations and upheavals, 
and that while Carlyle was in Wales at tbis time on one of 
those excursions which were ossontial to the mainteoanoe 
of his bread-earning powor, she went off amidst all the 
cleanings for a holiday on her own account in the Isle of 
Wight, from which, however, she speedily returned, as she 

could not bear to be separated from her dismaQtled borne. 
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The most serioas injmy done to Carlyle by Froade 
was not, however, by the coinulative effect at venial over- 
sights and solfiiih indulgoncce such qa aro thus subtly 
ascribed to him, bat by the immediate coup administered 
by the gross wickedness which was openly laid at his door 
in connection with the "Ashburton episode," as it is 
called. Fronde's mamier of treating that opisodo created 
s wide-sprcad impression that Carlyle hiLd giTen his wife 
grave gromid for jealousy " Cariyle," says Froudo, 
" was to blame,'* he was " wilful and impatient of contra* 
diction," and persisted in his " Gloriana worRhip," not- 
withstanding the pain it caused bis wife, thus inflicting 
on her a wound that fretted inwardly and would not 
beal. "Once," bo Bays, "Mrs. C^lyle returned from 
Addlscombe with a mind all chnmed to froth." "At 
last things went utterly awiy. She set off alone to the 
Pauleto . . . there was a violent scene when they parted," 
and the only gromid he has for averment as to this violent 
sceru is to be found io an expression in a kind letter of 
Carlyle written to his wife next day : " We ne^er parted 
so before." Froude says, ultimately, in the 'Life in 
London,' that Carlyle was " innocent of any thonght of 
wrong " in this matter, but bo had meanwhile succeeded 
in persuading the world that he was anything but 
innocent, indeed highly culpable. His hatting language, 
coupled with his selection from Mrs. Carlyle's ' Letters 
and Journal," undoubtedly sot agoing a suspicion which 
soon swelled into a scandal. Society came to think that 
the Apostle of Hero-'Worship had engaged in a discredit- 
able intrigue, and utterly f»l!<e and demeaning notions aa 
to the relations of Carlyle and bis wife got into currency, 
and for these, when disputed, Fronde was invariably 
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quoted as an authority. When in Society at this honr, 
one pn»8cs for an explanation of the diRliko of Carlyle 
that is often freely expressed by worthy women who 
know nothing of him or his works, the answer invariably 
is that Mr. Fraudc proved him to be a bad man who was 
cracl to his wife and compelled hot to go in an omnibus 
while he was himself riding an expensive horse. 

The only extra-mural witness summoned by Froudo 
in support of his theory as to the relations of Carlyle 
and. bis wife is Miss Geraldine JTewsbury. She was 
for five and twenty years Mrs. Caxlyle's FamiLtar friend 
and constant correspondent, and might be supposed to 
know something of her aecladcd if not of hot innermost 
thoughts and feelings, and it was natural therefore 
that, when Froudo came upon cr3^tic passages in Mrg. 
Carlyle's Journal, he should turn to her for an explanation; 
but he would scarcely have done so had he at the time 
given due weight to Caxlyle's estimate of her, or had he 
had even a glimpse of the revelations of her temperament 
and tendencies given in Mrs. Carlyle's letters. Carlyle 
in the furst bewilderment of his grief, groping for links to 
connect him with his lost one, conned with emotion 
some biographical anecdotes which Miss Jowsbury re- 
membered having heard from Mrs. Carlyle's lips and had 
jotted down at the request of Lady Lothian. The anec- 
dotes reached him at a time when he was in his softest 
mood, and when a halo of sanctity Rhone round every- 
thing relating to his late wife, and yet in acknowledging 
them he was constrained to write: " Few or none of Iheae 
Karrativea are correct in all the details ; some of them in 
almost all the details, ore mcorrect." Miss Jewabury's 
enorauium on Mrs. Carlyle was genuine and just, but her 



BtAtement of facta was unveracioxis, and Carlylo alt«rwiLrds 
stigmatised it as " mythical," imd distinctly sttpolated 
that no one but Lady liOtbian shoold ever eee the Narra- 
iivee, which were just what might have been expected 
from the "flimsy tatter of a creature" fae knew Miss 
Jewsburyto be. In violation of Carlylc'a solemn interdict, 
Froude, of course, published them in the ' Beminiscencee.' 
It ought surely to have occurred to Froude that a lady 
who was incapable of accurately reporting convcraations 
about surface incideots was scarcely likely to bo equal to 
the interprcrtAtion of subterranean thrills. And the doubt 
with which Corlyle's comments ought to have inspired 
him as to Miss Jcwsbury's competency to clear up the 
mystery he thought he had discovered, would have been 
ooDverted into a conviction oE her incompetency had he 
tamed to Mrn. Carlyle's letters. 

Mrs. Carlyle bad a sincere regard for Miss Jewebory, 
and speaks with wann gratitude of her oonaiderate 
attentions daring her visits to her at MancbeBtcr, but 
she was not blind to her faults and failings. The friend- 
ship was all along a lop-sided one. On the part of Miss 
Jewsbury, who was eleven years younger than Mrs. 
Carlyle, it was the tmreasonablo pa^onate devotion of 
a weak, unstable but gifted woman to a nature stronger 
than her own ; on Mrs. Carlyle's part it was a sober 
affection for a bright impulBivo being who clung to her, 
and it had always in it an clement of patronsige. It was 
not until they hod been Ibrec years acf^uainted that 
Mrs. Carlyle really ganged the nature of Miss Jewsbury's 
feelings towards her, and the discovery GlloA her with 
oonatemation. The mauifc-Ktatiou by Mrs. Carlytu of 
some preference, or supposed preference, for another lady 
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led to a wild outburst of what Miss Jewebury bcncif 
deaignatod " tiger jealousy," which »a,yu Mrs. C&rlyle "OD 
the part o£ oue wonmn to another it had never entered 
my heart to conceive. I am not at all sure she is not 
going mad." From that timt; oiiwarda there arc scattered 
through Mrs. Carlylo's letters, amongst kindly references 
to Miss Jewsbur>', many derogator>- observations on her 
discretion and good sense, and it is certainly curious that 
tho letters containing these observations, which would 
have discredited bis sole witness, arc amongst those 
suppressed by Froude. 

It is not nocessary to quote Mrs. Carlyle's candid and 
caustic criticisms on Miss Juwsbury, further tbau to show 
how unsuited she was for tho duty assigned to her by 
Froude. One criticism alone ought to have satisfied 
him on this point, and it is in theae words : — " It is her 
besetting weakness by nature, aggravated by her trade 
of novelist, the desire of feeling and producing violent 
eiuntions." It is certain tliat of all her friends and 
acgnaintancca, Miss Jewsbury was the last whom Mrs. 
Cartyle would have selected to perform an autopsy on 
her heart. And yet it was to this " most gossiping and 
romancing person," after she had become — what Mrs. 
Carlyle finally describes her as — " an ill-natured old 
maid." that Froude appealed to andertabe this delicate 
operation. Ho gave her ber opportunity of producing 
violent emotions, and she availed herself of it with a 
vengeance. It is not necessary to suppose that Miss 
Jewsbiury indulged in delibcrato invention. Tho tragic 
utterances of the Journal wore truly as unintelligible 
to her as they were to Froude, bat having as her 
biographer, Mrs. Alexander Ireland says, hor brain 
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teeming "with half-formed plots aod novels," she pro 
ceeded to adapt one oE these to what eho supposed to be 
Mrs. C&riyle's sitnation diRclosed hj these otter&nces, and 
wove a tOQcfaing romance around her dead friend. Dis- 
sociating these utterances from all else she knew of 
Mrs. Carlyle, accepting them, as a sentimentalist would 
be likely to do, as the insappressible exclamations of a 
sou] straggling to conceal a cruel wrong, ahuttini; her 
eyes to all other BolntioDs of the enigma ibey presented, 
she set agoing a calmiinious hypothesis, which has proved 
highly injurious to the fair fame of a man to whom she 
was beholden for much help and encouragement, and 
which has necessitated the laying bare of whatever was 
ignoble in the woman she professed to idolise. She had 
not a scrap of eridence, documentary or in her own 
recoUcctioD, to Ruppcrt her hypothesis, but it could 
be bung on to the torture-hooks of the Journal and was 
well calculated to prodaco violent emotion, and so sho 
advanced it. It was greedily adopted by Froude. 

Miss Jewebury'a exegesis of the Journal was con- 
ed in a letter to Froude dated 22nd November. 
6, and it appears therefore that Fronde, who had 
all Mrs. Carlyle's papers in his hands in June 1871, 
waited for fiva-aiid-a-half years before seeking to clear 
up tbo penumbra of the Journal, and thus aacrificed the 
best evidence for its elucidation. Mr. John Forster, who 
was so unceremoaiouely intimate with tlio Carlyles, died 
in February 1870, and Dr. Carlylo, their trusted and well- 
beloved brother, who had been in close communion with 
them throughout their whole married life, was disabled 
by illness soon afterwards, and died in 1879. These two 
man were associated, as we have seen, with Froude 
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in the coBtody of C&rljle's papers, but the; were put 
ioterfereiica with him when he consalted Miss Jcwsbury 
and bowed to her jadgment. There were alive id 1676 
many who had been on intimate tenus with Mrs. Carlyle, 
Bevem] physicians who had treated her, hut their aeids- 
tance was not sought, and so it stands recorded that a 
man of Bingularly heroic and nnsnllied life, who was 
described by Goethe as " a new moral force," who bad 
preached nncompromisingly the categorical imperative 
of doty and the eternal distinction between right luid 
wrong, who had shown unceasingly tho tcnderest solici- 
tude for kith and kin, at the mature ago of fifty entered 
on tho " primrose path of dalliance " (eo Oeraldino Jews* 
bury phrases it) for the sake of a great lady—" a frank, 
rattling woman," be calls her, and for ten years thereafter 
neglected his wife, " laid waste her love and her life," and 
remained insensible to the anguish be was causing her. 
Here, according to Feoude, was the meaning of his 
"passionate remorse," when, after her death, he dis- 
covered how "much he had to answer for." 

Miss Jewsbury's oontoDtiou that Mni. Carlyle was 
forced into an miwiUing intimacy with Lady Ashborton, 
and driven against her wishes to visit that lady, and even 
allowed to visit nowhere else, is disposed of by tho letters 
now published. They ^ve a correct account of Mrs. 
Carlyle'a traffickings with Lady Harriet Ashburton ; 
show that it was not Carlyle but Monckton Milnos who 
introduced them to each other; and prove that Mrs. 
Carlyle went repeatedly to the Grange and Addiscomhe 
while Oariylo woe absent in Scotland or elsewhere. 
^Rjen Carlyle was directly appealed to by his wife about 
her going to the Grange, his answer was: "Nor can I 



adTtse ;oa any way, certainly, as to accepting the GriLnge 
invitation — except so far as this eousideratiou wii] go, 
that you sbould follow your own authentic vfieh in 
Eegard to it." The letters further reveal that Mrs. 
Cariyle derived benefit — yes, and pleasure, too — in her 
own ahsinthine way from her visits to Lady Ash- 
borton's great bouses, where she became so much at 
home lliat on one oocasioo nhe i^pent a day in the kitchen 
making marmalade, an accompli&hmcnt to be proud of 
in that pre-Kcillcr age. " A very clevur woman, veiy 
lovable, whom it is very pleasant to Uvo with," she says 
of Lady Harriet. 

The true story of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle's transactions 
with Lady Harriet Ashburton, and of the mistmdor- 
standing which arose out of it, is simple enough, and ia 
brought out in the letters, now published, which were 
witlibeld by Mr. Froude. Lady Harriet was one of the 
most brilliant women of the day, and Mrs. Corlyle hcr- 
aelf wrote of her on her first visit: "The cleverest 
woman out of sight that I ever saw io my Ufe; more- 
over, she is full of energy and ainoority, and has, I am 
sure, an excellent heart." Was it reprehensible that 
Corlyle admired this vivacious and fascinating woman, 
and took pleasure in her society, and in that of her noble 
and accomplished husband, and of the men of wit and 
genius she gathered round her? She opened to this 
reserved, fastidious man and to hie wife the highest 
literary circles, where he could meet on equal terms 
those most distinguished in rank and learning. Was it 
flagitious in him to avail himself of the opportunities tbus 
offered? She provided toe him liud hia wife a luxurious 
< convalescent home when they fcLt nood of change of 
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Bccne and air, or zeqtiirecl to recruit After illness. Was it 
faeiuous to s%coc^t such kindness ? She and her husband 
lavished on bim and his wife delicate attentions. He 
would have been more than ungrateful had be, at a 
woman's caprice, thrown over such generous benefactors. 

Even Miaa Jewsbury allows that Mrs. Cailyle ne^er 
had an iota of a cause for real jealousy ; but, says sLe, 
Mrs. Carlyle was aensitive and exacting beyond other 
womoD, and the conBciousness that she who had been her 
hero's mainstay through the long days of obscurity was 
DOW when the sun of prosperity shone to be superseded 
in his supreme regard by any other woman, waB gall and 
wormwood to her soul. That she was so superseded for 
an instant there is not a jot or tittle of evidence to show ; 
in fact, all the documents available no bo prove not only 
that she never had a rival in her husband's heart, but 
that bis fealty to " that most quccn-like woman," as he 
called Lady Ashborton after her death, was not incom- 
patible with a far deeper devotion to the intellectual 
Bovereignty of his wife. "Any other wife," says Miss 
Jewshurj', " would have laughed at Carlyle's bewitdmient 
with Lady Ashburton," but her it made " more intensely 
and abidingly miserable than words can utter." 

Mrs. Carlyle's primary grievance against Lady Ash- 
bnrton arose out of chagrin at what she regarded as her 
superior clevemeM. Highly educated, well read, quick- 
witted, sbarpcncd by intercourse with her husband, Mrs. 
Cirljle.untU she met Lady Ashburton, had been always able 
in society to hold her own aiaou(:^t the men and to be peer- 
less amongst the women. "Dined at Monckton Milnes'," 
she enters in her jourual, " a pleasant party, which means 
that I myself was appreciated." But at Lady Ashburton 'a 




tabic 8ho encountered one who was, sho folt, mote tb&n & 
match for her, and she was accordingly vexed and envious 
of tho adulation which hei rivaJ received, To be over- 
come Id ft wit^ombat by another woman iK a festering 
wound to a clever woman, to be peimaneDtly deposed from 
the leadership of a coturiu is a consuming canker. I do 
not believe that Lady Ashborton with all her sprightUness 
and culture was intellectually oquul to Mrs. Carlyle, but 
she had social prestige and confidence, and as hostess she 
occupied the coigu of vantage, and so Mrs. Carlyle came 
to feel at her visits at the Grange and Addiscombe that 
the was not the sole centre of attraction that she liked to 
be. The uujustifiiLble sense of humiliation thus engen- 
dered, at first gencml, after a time concentrated itself on 
her huBband, and she came to fear that she had dwindled 
in his estimation, and that be thought more of the 
aristocratic and richly-gifted dame than he did of hia own 
eoHpsed aiid iwmewbat faded spouse. She ie discovered 
sighing over a little compliment be had paid hot " whan 
there was no Lady A. to take the shine ont of mo in his 
eyea." This was jealousy, and, as jealousy is a malignant 
and metastatic growth, we need not be s^irprised to 
find her soon giving* way to more unworthy suspicions, 
and to bitterness and dc-spondenoy. 

But the true key te Mrs, Carlyle 's frame of mind at 
the time of the Aflbburton episode is to be found in her 
state of health. It seems clear that she then passed 
through a mild, but protracted attack of mental di8turl>- 
ftnoe, which would be teobnicaUy called on its psychical 
side cliuiuctcric melancholia, and on its physical side 
neurasthenia. 

Mrs. Carlyle was hereditarily disposed to ncrrous 
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disease. Her father, an able and vigorong mnn, died of 
typhus fever at forty-three years of age. Of his family 
history, from a medical point of view, we know little, but 
that there was defoctivc viability in the family we may 
infer, for althongh Dr. Welsh had twelve brothere and 
sisteis, most of whom married, there was, at the time of 
Mrs. Carlylc'a Acaih, no heir left living in any branch of 
the family to inherit Craigenputtock. Her father's death, 
which happened when she was eighteen yc&ra old, cast a 
long dark shadow on Mrs. Carlyle's life. Her mother died of 
an apoplectic seizure, and a m&temal uncle was paralysed, 
and it was from her mother's side that she derived ber 
temperament. Mrs. Welsh is said to have been in 
6fteeD different humours in the course of an evening, and 
was decidedly hot tempered ; and such fragments of her 
letters as have come down to us, dispky tbe same duency 
and power of racy off-band description which distin- 
guish the letters of her daughter. Mrs. Carlyle, as 
she became older, grew more sud more into tbe like- 
ness of her mother, and all ber friends remarked this. 
She boasted of a strain of gipsy blood in her veins, 
derived from one Bailhe who suffered (i.e., was hanged) 
at Lanark, and she was, according to Forster, " a cross 
between John Knox and a gipsy " ; having in bet 
constitution, therefore, warring and irreconcilable ele> 
mcnts, the clash of which was often audible in her 
bitter-sweet and paradoMcal utterances. She was a 
seventh month child, and entered on her race, therefore, 
handicapped with that tenuity of fibre which prematurity 
BO often entails, and she was an only child and lacked, 
therefore, the duiuocratic inculcations which membership 
of the little commonwealth of tbe nursery confers. Of 
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intensely nervous teinperameiit, from her cradle, quick 
to feel and to react to fueling, she was, aithough hoc 
father was a doctor and a wise one in his generation, 
brought up andcr hot-bed conditions, her naturally eageE 
brain being stimulated by praise, by emulation, by 
BchoUstic incitements, to put forth precociously ita 
budding powers. She learnt Latin like a boy, and read 
Virgil at nine years of age; she would sit np half the 
night over a mathematical problem when a girl of twelve 
and wrote a tragedy at fourteen. As the inevitable oonse- 
quenoe of all this &bu grew op a highly neurotic woman — 
the 6amo of life in her brilliant, but over- flickering and 
flaring ; and that she was herself able to trace much of 
hex debility in after life to having been educated " not 
insely but too well " is clear ; tot after a bad norvooa 
breakdown she wrote, "Too much of schooling badst 
thou, poor Ophelia." 

Wlien she was a more girl, long before she had met 
Carlylc, she had developed her mordant— one might 
aJmoet say, having regard to her age and circumstances — 
morbid wit, for a girl in her teens should nob pique 
herself on hoc quick perception of analogies between 
things apparently heterogeneous, or on the use of strong 
language. A friend said of hor at this time that her 
shrewdness and incisive speech would have made her 
detestable but for her beauty and charm of manner. 
'When still a girl too her pathological tendencies had 
b^un to show themselves, for there are complaints of 
sick headaches, and before her marriage these had gob a 
firm hold of her. In the spring of 1820 she writes to 
Carlyle'a mother : "I have been unfitted for working at 
anything lately but by starts, owing to an almost 
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continaii] severe pain in my head." Throtighoat her 
manicd life these sick headaches continued to recur, 
often with pro&tratiug severity, generally lusting for tbrea 
days, Bometiiucs longer. They were brought on hj 
worry or excitdmant, even by the effort of talkbg, 
always by bodily vibration, as by travolliug iu a railway 
train, Siitd were sometimes instantly arrested by a 
strong meuta) impression, their dependence on nerve- 
storm being thus evinced. Besides the sick headaches 
she suffered from many, indeed iiinomerable, attacks 
of influenza; Harriet Martineau said she bad "eight 
influenzas annually." And besides tlie influenza she had 
frequent CAtarrha or colds, as she calls thorn, which wcro 
pei-iodical in character, occurring almost invariably in 
spring and automn. The influenzas and the colds in 
Mrs. Carlyle's case may have been due to micro-organisms 
or local conditions in the air passages, but these maladies, 
as we now know, boih depend to some extent on a special 
predisposition in the sufferer, having its root in the 
nervous system, and both leave their stamp on that 
system and gradually undermine it. That the nervous 
system in Mrs. Carlyla was all along unstable and 
excitable is indicated by her intolerance of noise of all 
kinds, which was as great aa that of her husband, and 
by her sleeplessness, whiob was even wotae than his. 
Within a year of her marriage she is writing to her 
husband from Templaud that she was "demolished" by 
a sleepless night, and from that time the demon 
insomnia nevex ceased to haunt her with more or less 
persistency. In 1S4S, alie wrote, " I sleep three hours 
a night, and that in aiiiall pieces." When with the 
sleepless UibS one of what she called her "patent head- 
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aohes " was oombinM, she sometimes passed into a statd 
of tinoonscioustiess. lu July, ld46, she wrote to hoc 
hasband, "I lay the greator part ol the day id a sort 
of trance, neither aatoep nor awake." For several years 
before the date which I would fis as that of the climax 
of her mental trouble she hod been oocaeionaUy taking 
henbane or hyoscyamus to allay pain and excitability 
snd pretty frequently morphia to compel sleep, and id 
is a secoDdory action of ibo latter drug to induce 
Dofonnded Bospicions and even dclosions of perscoation 
in those who habitually indulge in it. She was, like 
her husband, addicted to excessive tea-bibbing, and 
smoked cigarettes at a time when th&t practice was less 
common amongst English ladies than it is to-day. She 
was in short the very woman in whom the physician 
would expect a nervous breakdown at a critical epoch 
of life. The drawback to her writings, it must be 
allowed, is the sick-room flavooi that pervades them and 
the frequent invocations of castor-oil. They are of 
soientiGo intorost as presenting an instructive series of 
studies in neurotics, but they are perhaps a little too 
buUetioish for the general taste. 

As early as 1641, Mrs. Carlyle complains of low spirits, 
due, as she then correctly surmised, to some sort of nervous 
ailment, and after that there were from time to time 
periods of gloom, which, as nervous people are apt to do, 
she attributed to the pressure of same passing event ; but 
it was not until L8-1G, when she was forty-five years nf 
age, that her despondency assumed a morbid complexion. 
Then, however, there enveloped her a cloud of wretched- 
ness, an emanation of her own vapaui-breodiug brain, 
which deepened and darkened until 1855, when that 
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excmciating 'Journal ' was written. It wa.3 all bat com- 
pletely dispcllix! in 1857, leaving behind it, bowever, 
impaired bodily health and the seeds ol serioos evUs in 
the nerroos system, which afterwards sprouted and 
brought renewed depression of a very different naturo 
from that previoasly experienced. 

Mrs. Carlyle'tj mental malady was emotional through- 
out, and did not in any appreciable degree involve her 
intellectual powers. Her letter* written during its con- 
tinuance axe, I thinli, less sprightly and discursive than 
those written before its invasion ; but advancing years 
might accoout for that, and at their feeblest they are of 
more tntullcctual value than are most other women's 
letters at their strongest and best. Her marvellooa 
will-power enabled her to & great degree to suppress 
the oatward manlfestatioa of the gnawing mind-cancer 
wiLhin, hut not altogether, for some of her friends cou- 
doled with her on her haggard and careworn look ; tbo 
dressmaker remarked how emaciated she had become, 
and she herself refers more than once to her withered 
appearance. But what she could conceal when abroad 
flowijd forth freely in the privacy of her own room, and 
ber Journal bears unmistakably the stigmata of mental 
disorder — not insanity in thu cradc sense of the word, but 
a derangement of the feelings, with consequent delusional 
beliefs, having no rational foundation, and irremovable 
by demonstrative proof of their uutenabUity, all due to a 
disease of the brain and nervous system which it is 
customary to call functional, becanse of the invisibility 
of the changes that accompany it and their remodiablo 
character. " My constant aud pressing anxiety," she 
wrote, " is to keep out of Bedlam." " That etemu.1 Bath 
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HoDso I " the cxclaimB. " I wonder how many thousand 
milee Mr. C. has waiked betwoeD thero and burc, sctling 
up always another mjlestone and another between him 
sod me." " Alono this erening," she complainB, " Lady A. 
in town again, and Mr. C. of course at Bath Hoase." 
"Dear, dear!" ehe goes on, "what a sick day thie 
bae been ! Ob, my mother, nobody sees what I am 
suffering now I." "Much movement under the &rco sky 
is needful For me to keep my heart from throbbing up 
into my head and maddening it." "It was with a feeling 
like the ghost of a dead dog that I ro&o and dressed and 
took my coffee." " Weak aa water. To-day I walked 
with effort one little mile, and thought it a groat feat." 
"How I keep on my legs and in my senses with sueh 
little RDatches of sleep is a wonder to myself." **0 me 
miseram, not one wink of sleep the whole night through." 
" My heart is very sore to>night, bat I have promised not 
to make this Journal a miserere, and so I will take a 
dose of morphia and do the imposaiblo to sleep." 

In tliesc, and many other passages that might he 
quoted, Ihc alienist will readily recognise the cerebral 
neurasthenia that is so often accompanied by profound 
dejection and mad faiiciea. And many collatemi proofs 
of the existence of that condition might bo quoted. 
■While borne down by her own sorrows, Mrs. Carlylo 
developed some of that hunger for the horrible, which ia 
morbid when it appears in a woman on her mental level, 
She searched the evening papers for thrilling incidents, 
and noted in ber private journal the cases of a work- 
man suffocated in a sower by the falling in of earth, 
of a boy who was killed by a great waggon crashing over 
his head, and, with great minuteness, that of a woman 
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who threw her three children into the Thames, drowning 
one of them— £rom je&loasy of a prctly apple woman, 
US Mrs. Carlyle was fain to believe, although she was 
judicially found iuBane. She actually at tbi» time pro- 
cured photographs of a number of noted murderers and 
placed them in her album, where they remain to this 
day. Mrs. Carlyle came herself rightly to oDdcrstand 
her own frame of mind at the time of the anguish that 
burst forth in the Journal. The plaintive and tortured 
expressions cited were written in 1S55 and 1856; but 
ID 1867, she had largely recovered her equanimity and 
adopted a very different strain. Writing to her husband 
from Haddington in July that year, she Baid : "I never 
saw the country about here look fio lovely, but I viewed 
it all with a calm about as morbid as my excitement was 
last year." A little kter she tells bim : " And so I have 
made up my mind to turn over a new leaf, and no more 
give words to the impatient or desponding thoughts that 
rise in my mind about myself. It is not a natural vice 
of mine, that sort of egotistic babblement, that has been 
fesiened in me by the patience and sympathy shown me 
in my late long illness." Again : " So long as I had a 
noisy bedroom or miscooked food, even I bad something 
to attribute my sleeplessness to ; now I can only attribute 
it to my diseased nerves." 

Had the symptoms at the time left any doubt as to 
the real meaning of the terrible despondency from which 
Mrs. Carlyle sufTered, her subsequent history must have 
removed it. In 1B65 she suffered from violent neuralgia 
which deprived her of the use of her left hand and ann, 
aud two years later the same malady, after internal com- 
plications, rendered her right band and arm powerless, at 
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the same time partiAlIy paratysing the muscles of the 
i&w and causing difficulty in speech. Along with the 
Deuralgia, as it was then lalielted — the more adTanoed 
ceoro-pBthology of to-day would probably give it another 
name — phrenajgiaor mind pain returned, vcty acutely, but 
this time it did not become delusional, but was connected 
with hex bodily safferings. So fat was tbete from being 
any je&loo^ of her husband at this time, that her affec- 
tions went forth towards him with bonntcous oon6dence. 
From St. Leonards. Hhe writes to him, " Oh ! my darUng, 
God have pity on us." " Ob, my boaband I am suffering 
torments; each day 1 suffer more horribly. Oh I would 
like you beside ma ! But I wish to live for you if only 1 
could live out of torment." But with all her gushing 
love for her husband there were strong soicidal prompt- 
ings. Direct admissions and allusions show this. In 
September, 1864, she wrot«: " After all those nights that 
I lay meditating on solf-dcstntction as my only escape 
from insanity." " White lace and red roses," she remarks 
in another letter, " don't become a woman who has been 
looking both death and insanity .n the face for a year." 
*Witfa her great load of misery '.hero came to her — who 
shall say whence or how ? — a revival of religious sentiment. 
She who had so long stood at the Centre of Indifference, 
became profuse in ojaculatory prayer and echoes of the 
creed of her childhood. " Qod knows if we shall ever 
meet again," she wrote to her Aunt Miss Welsh, '* and 
Bis will be done. I commit you to the Lord's keeping, 
whether I live or die." " Oh, if God would only lift my 
trouble from off me," she cried, " so for that I could bear 
it al) in silence and not add to the trouble of others." 
"Qod can raise mc up, but Mrill He? Oh, I am weary, 
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weary." '* Nobo3y can help me ! Only God. and can I 
wonder if God take no heed of mc when I bare all my 
life taken no heed of Him ? " Mrs. Carlyle died in 1866 
from failore of the heart's action caused by the shock of 
seeing her little dog run over and injured by a carriage in 
Hyde Park. 

Up till the date I have fixed for the incursion of her 
illness, Mrs. Cailyle's letters to her husband are like those 
of one still in love's yoong dream, ardent and playful. 
'* God keep you, my own dear husband, and bring you safe 
back. The house looks very empty without you, and I 
(eel empty too." '* She (your wife) loves you and is 
Teady to do anything od earth that you wish, to fly over 
the moon if you bade her." And so on until 1844, when 
we read, " Oh, my darling, I want to give you an emphatic 
kiss rather than to write. But you are at Chelsea and I 
am at Seaforth, so the thing is clearly impossible for the 
moment. Bat I must keep it for you till I come, for it 
is not with words that I can thank yon for that kindest 
of birthday letters and its small enclosure — the little 
key." And so on indeed, until 1846, when the glimmer- 
ings of distrust appear " Yee," she than writes, "I have 
kissed the dear little card case (another birthday gift) and 
now I will lie down awhile and try to sleep. At le-aet to 
quiet myself I will try to believe, Oh 1 why cannot I 
believe once for all ? that with all my faulbK and follies I 
am still dearer to you than any other earthly creature." 
But after this the correspondence cools. The letteni have 
DO amatory introduction, are subscribed " faithfully yours" 
or "yours over," and contain sometiraes sharp taunts 
and querulous reproaches, sometimes acknowledgments of 
her own infirmity. " God knows," she tells him in 1850, 



"how gladly I won]d bo swoot-tcmpcnxl and chcorfal- 
heartod a.nd all that sort o£ thing for yoor Biagle eahe, if 
my temper were not soured and my heart saddened beyond 
my power to amend theiu." It was not until the lapae of 
years bad brought hoaling, and convinced hor tliat his 
Btran(;o humours had never arisou from any real indiffer- 
ence towards hor that the old tenderness rctmncd : but it 
ig pleasant to know that it did retnm. for in 1864 we find 
her beginning her letters with all a girl 'eeOtisive fondness: 
" Oh, my own Darling FTushand." 

Throughout the whole of Mre. Carlyle'a illnesa, 
covering the Ashburton episode, Carlyle's attitude towards 
his wife was singularly noble. These slighter forms of 
masked insanity — mental dyspepsias they might he 
called — such as T maintain Mrs. Carlyle suffered from, 
are really much more trying to those who have to deal 
with them than downright madness, and few positions 
more distressing and difficult can be conceived than that 
of Carlyle who, while wrestling with a heavy and brawny 
task and himself harassed by hypochondria, had to bear the 
incessant pin-pricks, aye. ! and Btilctto phmges too, of an 
ailing unreasonable and hot-tcmpcrcd wife, posseijsed by 
groundless jeajou^. " She bad," be had once said, 
" when she was angry a tnngue like a cat's, which would 
take the akin off at a touch." He must have been nearly 
flayed alive during her mental derangement. But, what- 
ever he may have hod to endure, no harsh word or 
impatient protest escaped his pen. We have no trast- 
wcrthy record of his personal intercourse with his wife at 
this time. Froude asserts that he " mismanaged the 
affair" and that his irritation broke forth from time to 
time, but Uie value to be attached to f loudc'a observa- 
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tiona on the AiFair may be estimated b; potting in 
JQxtapoeition his two statements that Cariylc knew, 
•B he undoubtedlj did, that bis ivifc'ft jealousy was " a 
preposterons creation of a disordered fancy," and that 
" on a few hearty words, a simple laugh and the night- 
mare would have vaniBhed." Frepoeterons creations of 
diaordered fanciee are not so easily ditipnecd of. It took 
long years to rid the wife of her nightmare, and during 
theee years the hasband seems to hare eserciscd commend- 
able self-re8traint. W'^en it was all over his right-minded 
wife wrote : " I cannot tell yoa how gentle and good 
Mr. Carlyle is." He may have been wrathfnl and too 
free of indignant metaphors in speech now and then, bat 
bis letters ore uniformly gentle and compassionate, foil 
of encouragement and consolation. He knew she was 
the victim of a " freak of diseased fancy," and told her 
80, and set himself amidst countless impediments and 
distractions, undismayed by failure and disi^opointment, 
to compose and cheer her. A sweet charity and loving 
forbearance are indeed characteristic of all his communi- 
cations to and about his wife, not only at this period, but 
throughout their whole married life. The portrait ho has 
painted of her is a masterpiece of its kind, abounding in 
bold and harmomous colour, prc-Baphaolite in the truth- 
fulness of iU minute details, and so suffused by reverent 
devotion that all harsh features are subordinated. No 
Madonna was ever painted with more delicate toucb or 
genuine inspiration. It speaks volumes, I tbink, tor 
Carlyle's magnanimity that there is not to be ferreted out 
of his most private hiuobrations one word ruHecting im- 
favourably on his wifu. From first to last he had nothing 
but praise and blusaiug to bestow on her. Choleric and 
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arbitrary he may have been in diBCOurse with her, over- 
whelming objureatioDS tufty perhaps have rolled from his 
tongue, but the moment bo took pen in hood he did her 
more than justice. There is in the world no conjugal 
correspondence displaying on the man's side half as much 
Affectionate dedication as that of Carlyle and his wife. 
Unsparing in his self-reproaches for irritability or wilful- 
ness, he was indulgent to her beyond measure, and never 
set down atight in aconeatory condemnation of the trials 
and vexations she caused him. His gratitude for the pro- 
tcction and help she gave him was unboondod, and daring 
the fifteen years he anrvived her his main occnpation was 
to arrange the materials for what would have been, bad it 
been erected as he wished and left undefaced, the most 
impressive and Borrowful cenotaph ever uplifted to mortal 
woman. 

Apart from the Ashbarton misunderstanding, which 
was, as I have endeavoured to show, a mere figment of a 
perverted imagination, the offspring of an excited brain, 
Carlyle's critics and Mrs. Carlylo's women friends have 
still grave fault to (iud with htm. In their view she had 
a craving for little marks of attention for caresses and 
lotving words which were denied her by the cold hard 
man she hod married. I do not believe a word of it, and 
I think those who advance such a theory have strangely 
misconceived Mrs. Carlyle's character and Scottish 
customs. &ho was the last woman to desire or tolerate 
public exhibitions of uxoriousiiess oi to measure the 
depth of a husband's love by the &oth on the surface, 
and she was reared in a kcIiooI in which effasivencss is 
not approved. The Scotch are a dour race. A mask of 
gru&ees is as charocteiistic of a Scotchman as is a 
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T6Qeer of politeness of a Frenchman. Scotchmen difr> 
Bemble their love without lictually kickinj; their relations 
downstairs, but with lowering looks that a stronger 
might mistake for an intention to do so. "With them 
the family affections and conjugal fidelity ore at the 
highest. But the temper of the people, saturated with 
Calvinism, is severe and self-restraining, and they rarely 
give Toice to those terms of endearment which are so 
constantly pirouetting on Southern lips. The head of a 
Scottish household is rajrcly heard addressing his wife as 
*' love," or "dear," or " darling," or " sweetheart "; " Gade 
wife," hecaUs her.or "mither,"or" Maggie," " Jeannie,*' 
or "Elsie," as the case may be. To the children he 
spooks in kindly dirainutivos, but to his wife his address 
might, to the uninitiated, sound somewhat harsh, while 
her replies might savour of snappisbness. And yet are 
they united in Ufo-lasting, Btorm-defying love — love too 
well assured to need proclamation, at le-ast in company, in 
which, indeed, they have a secret satisfaction in demeaning 
themselves in a circumspect and distant fashion. A 
Scotchman would immediately suspect there was some- 
thing wrong if he saw a husband and wife fondling in 
public or heard them "Joeing" and "dcoriciug" each 
other. Mrs. Carlyle was too senuble a woman and knew 
her husband's upbringing and severe turn of mind too 
well to expect or desire of him blandishments or pettinga. 
She must have remembered that bis intercourse with 
his mother for whom, as Froudc admits, his love was 
profound, consisted mainly in sitting with her silently by 
the fireside and enjoying a tranquillising pipe of tobacco, 
and curiously enough she has anticipated and disallowed 
the plea of her apologists that he gave her canso of 
offence by his negligence in small matters. " In great 



matters," sho wrote of him, "he is alvrajs kind and 
ooDsiderate, bat now the desire to replace to lue the irro 
placeable " [hec mother who had died recently] "*nuLke8 
him as good in little tbings as he uftcd to be in great." 
"I wish he would growl a bit," she once wrote. On 
another occasion, ebe speaks of her husband's "litUe 
wcU-timed dattciies," which ronsed her from inactivity. 

But whatever his lip-service, Mrs. Carlyle had over- 
whelmin<{ written testimony of hor husband's attach* 
ment. "Oh, my love, my dearest, always love me; I 
am richer with ihee than the whole world could make 
me otherwise." " The Hcrzcn Goody must not fret 
herself and torment her poor sick bead. I will be back to 
her, not an hour will X lose. Heaven knows the son 
shines not on the ^ot that coold be pleasant to me were 
she not there, so be of comfort, my Jeannie I " " Adien, 
deare&t, for that is, and if madness prevail not, may for 
ever be your authentic title." This is the strain that 
with quaint and beautiful modalations runs through his 
letters to her for forty years of their wedded life, and vritb 
it reverberating; in her heart she could scarcely hanker 
after loud-mouthed endearments or punctilious courtesies. 
She rejoiced rather in their wit-combats and the banter 
and bickerings they exchanged in the little drawing-room 
in Cheyne llow. There the shuttle of persiflage sped 
merrily to and fro. Diill guests with no sense of bomoor 
(and Fronde was barren of humour) may have seen 
animosity in these encounters, but they were tourna- 
ments of intellectual fence in which a devor tbnist oi 
pony gave equal pleasure to both opponents. Tennyson 
with hia poet's insight discerned better than some 
others their true relations, for he said as reported 
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in his BioRiaphy : " Mr. aiid Mrs. Carlyle on tho wholo 
enjoyed life togothor, else thoy would uot have chaffed 
one another so heartily." Browning, too, saw beneath 
the surface, and while expressing his affectionate rever- 
ence for Carlyle never ceased to defend him against the 
charge of unkindnees to his wife. He went too far in 
desotihing her as a hard, unlovahle woman ; but he was 
right in holding that for any domestic disqniotnde they 
experienced she was the more to hlame of the two. MJre. 
Carlyle, no loss than her husband, was " gie ill to deal 
wi*." The lettera written in her girlhood to Elisa 
Stodart display a somewhat headstrong disposition and 
biting sarcasm, rE^markable in one still in tho bright and 
genial morning of youth, who bad suffered no hardshipfi 
or disappointments, and are couched in language so Crank 
and strong as to make it certain she did not derive from 
her husband the expletives she used in later life. " Do 
you know, Mrs. Carlyle," the elder Stirling once said to 
her, " you would be a vast deal more amiable if yoa 
were not so damnably clever." " lb must bo admitted," 
says even her champion, Froude, "Mrs. Carlyle knew 
how to administer a shrcwtng " ; but much of his 
blundering arose out of his inability to distinguish be- 
tween her shrewing and croaking and cooing covertly. 
Preconceived idea again uppermost, he took literally 
many of her Bollios and allosions to her husband, which 
were purposely Brobdignagian in their dimensions. He 
failed to realise that h^'pcrbolc was her favourite Bgure. 
Hiul be taken her jocose descriptions of her negotiations 
with her domestic servants as seriously as he does some 
of her dununciatioTiB of bur husltiuid, bo must have 
written her down the veriest termagant. Had he listened 
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gravely to her anathemas on bugs, he must have regarded 
her as an Entomological mono-maniac. 

Carlylc, when his wife was away from him, wrote to 
her almost daily ; not harried, excosJTe scribbles, but 
Toluminous lotterB in his best style ; keeping her 
acquainted with the current of events witboat. and 
of tbongbts and feelings within ; and this be did in 
the midst of his moat strenuouB toil, when his brain 
must have been fagged, and his wrist cramped with pen- 
driving. And outside his letters, many glimpses of 
Carlyle's incessant solicitude about his wife are still 
recoverable. Up till onite late in life Carlyle was a poor 
man, often hard pressed to make both ends meet. Id 
1845, Mrs. Carlyle wrote: "I defy those people to live 
as we do on thirty sbilliugB a week " ; and yet be never 
failed oat of his &ca.nty store to make his wife some little 
birthday present, some trifling article — an umbrells, card- 
eaae, or locket — trifiing, but costly in proportion to his 
slender meiuiH. He never required to be reminded of the 
day; and, cotwithstanding his repugnance to shopping, 
always went and bought the gift himself. Out of the 
first money earned by lecturing on G-erman literature, in 
May, 1837. he handed, immediately on returning to 
dinner, & sover^gn each to his wife and her mother to 
bay something vrith as a handsel of the novelty. Wlien 
she got into arrears in her bouse accounts, and found her 
allowance insufficient, she wrote him a long letter on the 
state of the exchequer, which, had it stood alone, Froude 
would assuredly have quoted as evidence of her husband's 
stinginess, and of her timidity in approaching her hard 
task-master; but happily at the foot of the page, in 
Carlyle's writing, are thcso words: "EKcelleut, my dear 
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clever Qoody, Utriftieat, witttcBt, and cloTcrcst of women. 
I will set tbcc up agajn to a certa.inty, and thy i^SO 
more shall be gisnteil, thy bits of debts paid, aud thy will 
be done." As soon as bis incomo allowed, be pressod 
her to have a brongham, instead of driving in bired flies; 
but as she seetoed reluctant to take steps to cboose one 
herself, ho ultimately stirred in the matter Eknd the 
brougham was bought — the brougham in which she died, 
her hands resting in her lap, passing gently into the iiu- 
porturbablo sleep so often longed for in hours of suffering, 
80 little coveted when it came in the supreme moment 
of triumph. " She had infinite satisfaction in this poor 
gift; was boundlessly proud of it *as ber husband's 

teitimony to her." " " The noble little soul Oh, 

vhen she was taken from me, and X used in my gloomy 
walks to paKS that door where the carriage-maker Brst 
brought it out for ber approval, the feeling in me was (and 
at limes still is) deeper than tears; and my heart wept 
tragically loving tears, though my gloomy eyes were dry." 
Mrs. Carlyle had boundless nwpect and love for her 
husband, but still there wus a void in her existence. The 
childless woman Javisbed her pent-np affections ou many 
pets, horses, dogs, cats, canaries, hedgehogs, and even a 
leech ; but nasatiBfied longing still harassed bor, and 
combining with her keen sagacity made her cynical 
beyond the common standard of her sex. " An infant 
crying in the night" at Cheyne Row, would not have 
bean "cheap," might have vexed Carlyle 's soul worse 
than his neighbour's cocks and bens, and would not have 
been so cosily got rid of; but it would in all likelihood, 
parado^iical though it may sound to say so. have brought 
peaco, hope and contontmeut to the household. 
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To allege an Froude does, that Carlylo neglected big 
wife, is to libel him. llo bod his work to do, laborious 
work which he could only carry on in solitude, and so he 
was compelled to septuralo himself from her during his 
working hours, but surely most working men. whothor of 
trades or professions, have to do the same. On the whole 
ho spent much more timu with her than the average 
boshand is wont to spend with his wife. He did not dine 
at bis Club OD dainty dishes and leave her to fare on cold 
mutton at home. He had no amusement or pursuits 
apart from her, except bis horse exercise, which was a 
medical preHcripUon, and be only left hur ou ihose visiia 
to the Asbburtons in which it was generally her own fault 
if she did not participate, or for those visits to his 
kindred in Scotland^ which were at once a duty and a 
necessity of health. He did his best to provide her with 
gmall pleasures and assisted her in her charities. How 
monstrously he has beeu misrepresented in these reepeota 
I may illustrate by one example. Miss Qally writes ; 
" In his richest days he would never have more than one 
servant. ... I don't see myself that he had any right to 
indulge in the losury of having a witty wife and yet 
indulge in his idiosyncrasy of only having one cheap 
servant." Will it be believed that it was by ' Mrs. 
Carlyle's express wish that only one servant was kept 
and that afU;r two had been employed in deference to bis 
earnest representations, she lay awake at night regretting 
the time when she had only one Uttlc maid? Such 
matters are icsigniGctuib enough but they merit notioe, 
because it is such misrepresentations that have been piled 
up to damage Carlyle's good najue. 

And yet this man who haH beeu held up to obloquy 
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M a misanthrope, a ragiug snarling egotist, a miserable 
dyspeptic, a restless Annandalo eccentric, a venomous 
iconoclast of other men's reputations, a boor and a brute 
— all these opprobrious epithets have actually been applied 
to him, and it has been hinted moreover that be was 
a wife-beater — was full of magnanimity and human 
kindness. Not© his conduct in great affairs. Mill came 
to announce that crushing cataetrophe the burning of 
the manuscript of the first volume of the 'French 
Hevolution.' He sat for three hours, and when he went 
the first words that Carlyle spoke were: "Well, Mill, 
poor follow, is very miserable. We must try to keep 
from bim how serious the loss is to us." Mark his 
self-sacrifice. On the death of Mrs. Carlyle's mother he 
had a strong desire to retain the house and garden at 
Templand as an autumn retreat for himself, " no prettier 
place of refuge could be in the world," but Mrs. Carlyle 
shrank from going there, so ho at once abandoned the 
project, cancelled the lease and sold off everything/ 
Learn his patience and consideratinu for others. He 
arrived in Liverpool from Ireland between five and six 
in the morning and was found an hour later seated on 
his luggage at the door of Mr. Welsh's house in Mary- 
land Street, placidly smoking a cigar, having resolved not 
to disturb the household so early. Inwardly digest his 
practical benignity. Travelling by coach from Liverpool 
to London with a now servant engaged at Annan — this is 
the entry in his diary : " Breakfast at Newport PagnoU 
(I had given Anne the inside seat, night being cold and 
wet) awkward, hungry Anne, homesick, would hardly 
eat anything until bidden and directed by me." Mrs. 
Carlyle scalded her foot, "Five weeks I carried hei 
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upstairs nighfcly to hor bed, uvctr cliccrful anrl hopeful 
one.*' While staying at Scotsbrig in 18>t3 be devoted a 
whole day to visiting his wife's old peosioner women at 
Thotnhill. NotwithstJiDding his stem maxims, he was 
the aoftest-hearted of men. Thrifty and frugal in bis 
personal habits, be was a prodigal in his benevolence. 
Thoughtful for his mothci's wants, generous to other 
members of his familj, he vnis helpful in all cases of 
genuine suiferiug that were brought to his notice. 
Depths of tenderness and rofiueincnt lay iu this rugged 
mau. Mitia Martineau said he was distinguished by his 
enormous force of Bymiwithy. " No one who knew him," 
says MassoQ, " but must have noted bow instantonoouBly 
he was alTucted or even agitated by any cose of difficulty 
or distress in which he was consulted, or that was casually 
brought to his cognizance ; and with what restless 
curiosity and exactitude he would enquire into all the 
patticuLai-s, till he had conceived the case thoroughly and 
as it were taken the whole pain of it into himself. The 
practical procedure if it was possible was sure to follow." 
If he could do a friimdly act to any homau being he did 
it, and oaro aud personal exertion if needed were not 
wanting. Intolerant of sentimentality he was himself a 
deep well of sentiment uudefiled, from which clear and 
refreehing pailfuls were drawn daily by paaaing events. 
It was really dirty surface-water sentiment that stirred 
his ire, not the peUucid draughts that come from its hidden 
springs. To the strangers who pestered him with their 
curiosity, and to the literary ospiranta who sought his aid 
or boned iction— and few men have suffered more persecu- 
tion of this kind than he did — he was as a rule bluntly 
honest, but subHtuutially kind, and if a rude word did 
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escape him, it was not long before he made what amends 
were in his power. Even in extreme old age bis tetitiueiis 
was evanescent, and followed by prompt contrition. 

"I shall never forget." Mrs. AllinRham writes to me, 
" this alarm 1 felt the first morning when, by Mary 
Aitken'g kind invitation, I made the drav^Hngs of hiiu in 
1B78. I had settled myself with paper and colonrs ready 
on the old fiofa in the drawing-room in Chcyne liow. 
Carlyle came in and eyed me Huspiciously (no wonder, he 
had not been told I was coming). When Mary quietly 
remarked that T was just going to make a little sketch of 
him while he sat and road beford he went for his drive, 
he became restive, and said, ' She tried me before, and 
made me look like a fool.' ' The very rc&aon," Mary 
said, ' that she wants to draw you again.' Then he got 
up and inarched to the door, saying, ' I have had enoufjh 
of sketching.' I longed to fly, bot Mar)* only langhed, 
and signed to me to be quiet and wait. She brought him 
to his armchair and settled him there, with his book close 
in front of the fire ; and I with fear and trembling began 
to sketch him. Wbcn ho ebiftod his position I began 
a new drawing ; this for about an hoar, when the 
carriage was announced. Mar}* had been quite right ; 
as soon as he became interested in his book he forgot all 
about mc, and when the time came to go all his natural 
kindness of heart and courtesy to a guest were present 
again, and, finding that I bad not finished my drawing, 
he invited mc to come again. It was the same on the 
subsequent visits — as to his kindness — and ho eompli* 
mented me on the likeness of my drawings. One day 
Browning called, and they had a brilliant talk about 
Michelet. Browning curbed his oatutal energy to 
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listen with great deference to Cailyle till the moment 
oamc for him to repl>, which he did in his usual vivid 
manner." 

I have dwelt at this length on Catlylc's conjugiil 
relations and on his character as disclosed in private 
life, because it is in eonnoction with these that popular 
feeling waa stirred op against him, solely owing to 
Fronde's phantasmagoric caricatures, and to the un- 
authorised and pernicious use he made of the papers 
entrusted to his sorting and selection. No sooner had 
l''roude spoken than, as Mr. W. S. Lilly has pointed out, 
"gigmauity " was up in'anna, and was speedily joined by 
the brougham and tandem people. All the iutereste that 
Carlyle had offended by his outspoken judgments took 
vengeance on his memory when he was safe in his grave. 
There was "an explosion of the doggeries," and an in- 
sensate yelping has bocn kept up ever since. But tho 
attacka on Carlyle have not been confined to his domestic 
history or personal traits. Tho work of traduction has 
been amplified and elaborated, and now there is nothing 
that he said or did that has not been ridiculed or belittled. 
I cannot attempt to challenge here or even to enumerate 
the adverse criticisms that have been passed on Carlyle 
and his writings; but about one of the last of them I 
would say a few words. That is to be found in the 
biography of the late Professor Benjamin Jowett, pub- 
lished in 1897. In a letter written in 1866, Jowett saya 
of Carlyle that be is a man " totally rogardloss of truth, 
totally without admiration of any active goodness, a self- 
contradictoty man, who investigates facts n-ith the most 
eatraordinary cai'e in order to prove bis own preconceived 
Dotions." And in a letter to Lady Aberciomby, dated 
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March, 18dl, tie remarks tViat "all London is talking 
about tbc ' Kcminiecenccs ' with wcll-dcsorved reproba- 
tion.' ' It contains, however,* ho goes on, ' a true picture 
oE the man himself, with his iodcpondcncc, niggodcoBS 
and egotism, and the absolute disregard aiid indifference 
about everybody but himself. He was not a philosopher 
at all to my mind, for I do not think that he ever clearly 
thought out a subject for hiioself . His power of expreB- 
sion outran his real iutelligcnco, and constantly deter- 
mined his opinion ; while talking about shams, he was 
himaelf the greatest of shams." 

Kow the witticism attempted at the close of this 
tirade, that the denouncer of shams was himself a sham, 
is not original but a variant of the old story of Thackeray, 
who once when cougratulated on his ' Book of Snobs,' 
replied with on air of couiidcntial confession, "Ah, 
madam, I could not havo written that book had I not 
been myself a snob." But the witticism, ii not original 
in fomi, cerlttinly contains a statement that is strikingly 
original, and oven grotesque in its absurdity and inappro- 
prialeiieMti ; for if tliere id one fact about Cartyle more 
certain than another it is this, that he was in deadly 
earnest. No one can dip into bis writings without being 
convinced of this, and no one who has written about him, 
save Jowctt. bas ever accused him of affectation or 
pretence. Jeffrey's complaint alwut him whh that he was 
" 8o drcftdfully in eomoat." Oootho recognised in him 
" a new moral forco, the extent and effect of which 
it is impoesiblu lo foretell." Bir E. fi. Uomeley said : 
"Carlyle \s an eminently earnest man, and to hta 
camostnetts may be traced at ouco the worst and the 
beat qualities of hiii writings." The late Professor 
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Nicol> a favourite pnpil of Jowett, for whose opinion 
he oxprcBsod mud) respect, s&id : ** Carlylo hu no 
tinge of insincerity ; bis writinj^, his conTcrsation, hia 
life are absolately, duigeroosly traneparent. His utter 
genninoncsB was in the long run one of th^ secrets 
of his success." " Coming back to the Society of 
Carlyle," said Liu!y Ashburton, " after the dong of 
Oxford JB like rotuming from some conventional world to 
the human race." Fronde, even the traducent and depre- 
catory Froude, declared that he left the world '* having 
never spoken, ticvcr written a sentence which he did not 
believe with his whole heart, never stainod his conscieooe 
by a single deliberate act which he could regret to 
rcmemher." And let Carlyle speak for himself. On 
finiahing the ' French Ilevolution,' he said to hia wife : 
" I know not whether this liook is worth anything, nor 
what the world wiU do with it, or undo, or entirely 
forbear to do (as is likeliest) ; but this I would tell the 
world : you have not had for a hnndred years a book Ihott 
came more direct and flainingly iiiucere from the heart of 

a man: do with it what you like, you ." He had 

the eaniestntMH of Milton and the scnoibility of Bteme, 
and it was from the intemctiona of these that came both 
hia humour and his irritability. 

Jowett offers no evidence in stipport of his accusation 
of Bhiumnery against Carlyle. The Master of Balliol has 
Bpoken, and Carlyle is gated for evermore. Ho says, 
indeed, that Carlyle, while eidioriing to serious work, 
would he the first to langh at any one who tried to em- 
bark on it. " If I were enKaged," he writes, " in any work 
more than usunlly good (which I never shall be), I know 
that he would he the &r&t person to utter a powerful snccrt 
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and il I wore seeking to bnow the trnth he would riflicule 
the veiy notion of an homimculm discovering the truth." 
Bub this would not be a sham, but Bardonic derision, and 
the allegation is unwarrantable, tor no ono reverenced the 
truth-seeker more thau he, who had fought his way from 
tlie " Everlasting No," through the " Centre of Indiffer- 
ence" to the "Everlasting Yea." It was not the honest 
truth-seeker, however humble, but the man who, while 
feigning to seek truth, had all the time a furtive eye to 
his own advantage, that earned Carljlo's contempt. He 
could be unstinted in his appreciation of good work. No 
doubt he was too prone to aacribc unworthy motives; but 
that is not characteristic of the sham, whose best weapon 
ia wholesale and servile flattery. No doubt he was occa- 
sionally severe and hasty in bis Btrictures on his contempo- 
raries — an unpardonable offence in these mutual-admiration 
and log-rolling days — but many of his proleptic remarks 
upon them have been justified by events ; and it is rank 
falsebood to assert that he had never a good word to say 
of any one. He has spoken with liberal approli^tion and 
esteem, without any qualifying jibes, of scores of men, 
public obaracters and private friends, of Lockhart, 
Sterling, Shaftesbury, Munckton Milnes, Landor, Ca- 
vaignac, Mitchell, Graham, Redwood, Baring, Erskine, 
Pusey. Clongh, Cockbum, Thitlwall, Forutcr, Tennyson, 
Tyndall, Larkin. 

Granted, ae Jowotb suggests, that Carlyle scoffed ab 
some ol thoBe who wore striving to give effect to his 
tcaohingfi, there was not necessarily any inaJDcerity in 
that, for one may lay down general principles without 
committing oneself to approval of ever)' wcU-meanJng 
essay at their pracUcoi applicaliou. It is pemiisaible to 



atlvocftte the bailding of breakwaters and stilt to smile at 
Mrs. Partington's mop. The over cmphaeia and oxaggera- 
tioQ of which CartylG was unqacEtiooably guilty were, one 
phrase makes mc think, relied on by Jowett as indicating 
that he was a sham ; bat this is strangely to miainterpTet 
them, for they were in his case not the tmmpetings of 
tbe quack, but the wrathful dcnunciatious of a right«ous 
man, who sees wrong prevailing around him, and can 
be angry and sin not. It was impossible for him to be 
sloggiBh, indifferent, ce oool. He thought dooply, and 
felt strongly with compassionate affection, and was by 
organic necessity imperative and aggressive in urging his 
conclusions. He had abounding humour, too, and this 
often led him into exaggeration, and often pulled him up 
in it A friend tells na that he has seen him many 
times check himself in a tumult of indignation with some 
ludicrous touch of self-irony, wander into some absurd 
phantasy, and end in a burst of -uproarious laughter. 
Carlylo gave up his best -prospects in life for conscience' 
sake — he chose toil and poverty, he was just and generous 
to all who had claims on bim, he tnimpled on the idols of 
the market-place and set up the eternal verities in their 
place, he never budged an inch to threat or cajolory, or 
was swayed by self-interest, or fawned on the ricli and 
powarfol. No more fervid and sincere man ever breathed 
the breath of life. And I suspect that those who charge 
him with lack of earnestness are not in earnest themselves, 
and cannot understand him. 

That Jowett had a grudge against Carlyle is tolerably 
clear. He never forgave bJm the epigrammatic flash, 
with reference to ' Essays and Reviews," — " The sentinel 
who deserts should be shot," and he Derer lost ao 
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opportunity o( a thrust at him who had ioflicted this 
80TO hurt. Soon after Carlyle's death reference was made 
io Jowctt's presence to Proctor's specalation that it was 
not impossible that about the year 1B97 a comet imj;ht 
strike the suD and rai&o its temperature just suQicienUy 
to cause the destruction of all animal life on the earth. 
Upon which Jowett remarked : " How pleased Mr, 
Catjyle would have been to bear this if he had been 
alive," Towards the end, perhaps, there was some 
mitigation of his rancour, for in 1891 he delivered himself 
of a more favourable opinion of Carlyle, which docs not, 
however, enhance one's estimation of his critical acumen. 
He had been reading ' Obiter Dicta.' One critic reviewing 
*In Memoriam ' committed hidiself to the opinion that 
it was the work of a widow, written in memory of her 
late husband, who was a military man. Jowett fell into 
a similar error with reference to ' Obiter IHcta,* informing 
Mr. i. A. Symonds that it was written by a lady at 
Clifton. " It oontaiDS." be continues, " an excellent 
favonrable criticism of Carlyle, and many new and well* 
expressed thouf,;bts. I fmd that my old feeling about 
Carlyle comes back again, and when a man has writtcQ so 
extremely well you don't care to ask whether he was a 
good husband or a good friend." 

It is not necessary in defending Carlyle to assail 
Jowett- All must admire the simplicity of his character, 
bis aversion to what was unreal, his power of imagina> 
tion, bis industry, his generous patronage of youthful 
talent ; but at the same time we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that he was intelleotnatly and morally immeasur- 
ably inferior to Carlyle and had a lower and narrower 
range of vision. He was a gentleman, as has been said, 
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wbo was vory mach at bis ease in Zion, He knew few 
or no privations, and had the finest edncational advaJi- 
tagos; while Carlyle had to wreatlB with difliculLiea and 
encmnbrances for a groat port of his life, felt the pinch of 
poverty, and bad practically to educate bimseU. Jowetfc 
identified hiiuseU with the intereets of his collef^o, which 
became, it was said, an embodiment of selfishness and 
greod ; while Carlyle embraced the nniyerse in the mag- 
nificent sweep of his onnceptions, and had a passionate 
sympathy with human helplesBness. Jowett cntortainod 
the great of the land samptuously at the Master's Lodge ; 
while Carlyle gave a dish of tea to a few choice spirits in 
the dingy little drawing-room in Cheyne Itow. Jowett's 
name is known to a few s^olars — he can never touch the 
maeseB ; Carlylo's to mnJtitudcs whorcvor onr language is 
spoken. 

Jowett has freely recorded his opinion of Carlyle. 
Carlyle has, as far as I am aware, aaid very little about 
Jowett. He received from him, I know, a copy of his 
'Plato,' "five bright-looking volumes," but he only cut a 
few leaves of it, and the only other tcforcnce to Jowett I 
can discover is in an anpublished letter lately brought to 
light. Dr. Carlyle, when he was staying at Humbio in 
August, 1859, hod olTored him the loan of one of Jowett's 
books, and his reply was " ' Jowett ' [i.e. his books] has no 
charms for me. I saw Jowett twice over, a poor little 
good-humoured owlet of a body, Oxford Liberal and very 
conscious of being so ; not knowing right bond from loft 
otliQrwiae. Acb Gott!" Ono can well conceive, with 
what scathing scorn he would have disposed of Jowett's 
comforiablc philosophy iiud of bis views upon many 
subjects. Jowett held that civilisation owed more to 

/ 
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Voltaire than to all the Fathers of the Charcb, that Louis 
NapoleoQ was a gcniue worthy of admiration, that the 
CommtiDe in Paria includod a number of fine fellowa, 
that Oo7ernor Eyre ought to have been hanged, that 
increased facilities should be given for divorce, that when 
there vrere various readings of the New Testament, tho 
least orthodox shoold be preferred, ttint- a geiitlcioan's 
motto ought to be " regardless of moccy, except in great 
things and as a matter of duty." and the tradesmen's 
" take care of the pence and the pounds ^^ill look after 
themselves." 

It is to be borne in mind, too, that Jowott himself, 
with his "cherabic chirp, commanding forehead, and 
infantile smile," for thus does an enthusiastic admirer 
desciibo him. was not free from saspicioiis of insincerity. 
He was often undecided, sitting on the rail, and when 
preaching sent away his hearer puzzled, not only as to what 
his opinions were, but as to whether he had any opinions 
at all. A witty parodist summed up his teaching in the 
jest which will still bear repetition : " Some men will say 
that this day is hot, and some, on the other hand, that it 
is cold ; but the truth is it is neither, or rather both, for. 
like the Church of Laodicea, it is lukewarm." And this 
is tho teacher who said Carlyle was regardless of truth 
a>nd called him a sham t 

Carlyle had an abiding hatred of shams in email 
matters as well as great. I had an opportnnity some 
time ago of asking the Duke of Rutland whether there 
waa any tmtb in the story, which has been many times 
repeated, that in 1851 he (then Loi-d John Manners), 
Mr. Disraeli, and other members of the Young England 
Party, deeply impressed by the ' Latter Day Pamphlets,' 
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waited on Carlyle to mvito from him some practical hinte 
for logislatioi), only to be met by vague but tremendous 
exhortationa to get tilings mended on pain of eternal 
perdition. " There 13 no truth in the Btoty," said the 
Doke. " Ko doabt wo of the Young England Party were 
all mnch stmck by the ' Latter Day Pamphlets/ bat we 
never supposed thnt Caxlyle was the man to draft a Bill. 
It was general inspiration, not detailed instructions, that 
we expected from him. I only met Carlyle once," the 
Duke added, "and thut was in the boose of Sir William 
Stilling Maxwell. Thinking to interest him, I told him 
that I had joBt retained from Dumfries, and was sorry 
to notice that the Etones in the Bums' Mausoleum there 
were cnunbling away from exposure to the weather." 
" Sorry I " exclaimed Carlyle, " I am very glad to hear it. 
I hope they will go on cnunbHng till there is not one 
stone left upon another. To thinlt of it, that a man 
whose name was Turner, and who called bimseU 
Tumerelli, should have been employed to make a 
monument to the greatest genius that ever lived I " 

Jowett's eminence and the deference paid to him by a 
select group of old pupils and admirers, some of them 
writers of high attainments, has secured for his deprecia- 
tion of Carlyle wide currency and some acceptance. Bat 
Carlyle has foes fiercer and more impl&cable than Jowett. 
Some superior literary persons refer to him with undisguised 
contempt ; and a dislinguiahed member of the fraternity 
not long ago, utterly denied him any claim to greatness* 
He was, he declared, a common-place man, who raved 
portentously with nothing to say, whose acholarship was 
narrow and inexact, wbose history was untruatworthy, 
whose style was detestable, whose knowledge of French 
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and German was very limitod, and who twisted and 
distorted the English language. " Wc must ^o bock," 
said the censor, " from the vehcineDce of Carlyla to the 
clearness and serenity of the eif;hteeQth century." 

Much might be said undcjr each couut of this indict- 
ment. I qaotc it merely as a grotesque example of tho 
lengths to which the ¥ilification of Carlyle may go. 
Fortunately, those holding such extreme views are few 
in number, and there is reason to believe that the 
calumniators of Carlyle of all shades ore a dimtuishing 
body. The slump is over, and a steady appreciation has set 
iu. The late Mr. H. D. Traill, who took a comprehensive 
and trigonometrical sarrey of the field of Uterature wrote 
in 1897 : " Time has been swift of despatch in the case of 
Thomas Carlyle. Its award has been delivered within 
fifteen years of Carlylc's death, and it con&nns the 
jodgment of his contemporaries as to his literary great- 
nesB. The appeal of his posthumous detractors is dia- 
missed with costs." Mr. Augustine Birrell, too, who is 
i^ert to read the eigna of the times, said in the same year, 
" Oh, young man, do not be in too great a hurry to leave 
yoor Carlylo unread." Koming the greatest historians of 
the day, Mr. Birrell adds : " Bat no one of them ia £t to 
hold a candle to Carlyle. . . . Excellent Thomas." 

"Oomo boick in sleep, for la Uie Ule 

Whote thou art uot 
We find Dono liko thou. Timo uid strif* 

Add the wotld'H lok 
Hove Ihee no more, but love nb leaot 

Aad rovervnt hoAit 
Hay movD tlioe, Toj'al and idcued 

Soul. M thou art." 

Mr. AxUiai Balfoox, while oonfeesing that he ia not o£ 
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tho "straitoBt Boct" of Carlyle's admirers, haa declarea 
that ho waa a great gonius, and had in him a focoo uxi 
originality which enabled him to speak to two generations 
of bis countrymen with a. power and force on some of the 
deepest and moat important subjeots which can interest 
OS 06 DO other man boa perhaps been able to do. 

A Gariyle revival is upon us. The uale of his books is 
greatiy and steadily increasing. Six copyright editions of 
the whole of his works have been issued and the non- 
oopyright volumes have been published by haU of the 
pabliahers in London. Of the last edition 20,000 copies 
were Bold in three months, and the bulk of these went to 
Scotland and the north of England whero the population 
is not the least hard-headed in these islands. The num- 
ber of pilgrims to his shrine at Ecclcfdchan, a somewhat 
inaccessible and otherwise unattractive spot, is growing, 
and includes travellers from all quarters of tho globe, even 
from China, Brazil and Argentina. Carlylc alone of 
Scotchmen with Bums and Scott hae mode conquest oC 
the world. He baa captured England and the United 
StatoB, and sent successful expeditions into most of the 
coontries of Western Europe, while every British Colony 
pays hun tribute. To many of Carlyle's readers in all 
parts of the world these ' New Letters aj:id Memorials ' 
will be acceptable by removing misconceptions about 
him and his wife, and affording good proof that they 
really lived if not an ideal married life, a nearer approach 
to that than has been believed since Froude besmirched 
the record of it. And beyond this the Letters have a 
distinetivo relish of their own. " Jane," Mrs. Mont&goe 
oaoo said to Mrs. Caxlyle, "everybody is bom with a 
Yocation, and yours is to write littlo notes." 
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The Letters in this CoUectioQ arc practically all 
new, not one of them having appeared in Froudc's 
' Letters and MomoriaJs,' and only some half>dozen of 
them having been priuted heretofore. In a £ew oasoB, 
Letters from which Froade bad made brief extrflbcts are 
given in (uU, and one Letter and two or three short Notee 
which Froude, without leave asked or given, incorporated 
in his 'Life of Carlyle,' are reprinted. With these 
exceptions, the Letters hero given have not before Leon 
accessible to the public. All of them, except six which 
have been discovered lately, were included in Ctu-Iyle's 
' Selection * copied in full under bis personal direction and 
Bent, with the originals, to Froudc. 

As many letters as possible have been printed in fnll ; 
where omissions have been made they have been invari- 
ably marked. These omissions have seemed advisable 
because Mrs. C&rlylo often tells the same items of news 
in identical words to two correspondents. Passages 
reflecting unfavourably on persous still hving or recently 
deceased have been omitted or the names withheld. The 
notes and introductions prepared by Carlyle have bis 
initials attached. 

The " twenty years after my death," suggested by 
Carlyle as the time when the ' Letters and Memorials ' 
might be pubUshed, have gone by, and there is still some 
"babbling of memory" about tho great man and his 
wife. No apology is therefore necessary for the publica- 
tion of this collection. Justification would indeed bo 
needed for longer withholding it. The perusal of ib will, 
it is to be hoped, lead the open-minded to sum np in the 
words of Burke: " Hu is ruliabili tinted, hts honour is 
restored, &U his attainders are purged." 
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Cftrijie was a sapremely great and good man — "the 
gieftteBt of modem litorary men," tbo Scotsman said on 
his death— and no one has yet appeared to dispute bis 
pre-emineiico. He was the most purely Teatonic, and 
grandly Titanic genins that has yet arisen. He was the 
most powerful of hiatoricat pointers ; authentic in fact, 
gbwing in colour, by aid of the searchlight o£ a pene- 
trating intellect, and indefatigable industry recovering 
for us in TJvid proscntation scones and events long en- 
gulfed in the blacknesg of night, and clothing the bonea 
of dead heroes with living flesh. He was a potent 
dzamatdc poet, full of fire, strength, impetuosity ; sentient 
to all that is beautiful, mysterious, or sublime in the lot 
and fate of man. He was a clear-eyed critic and a jnst, 
who brought nide knowledge and 63aupathQtic interest to 
the examination of every author or subject ho approached. 
He was a splendid stylist, possessing powers of expres- 
sion picturesque, eloquent, and captivating, if sometimes 
fantastic. He was a brilliant conversationalist, and talked 
ae he wrote in a manner of his own ; rich in ragged energy, 
tempered with softness and humour. He was a mighty 
moralist, scorning cowardice and cant, and insisting (m 
righteousness and truth. He was a prophet, some of 
whose predictions are even now being fulfilled. He woe 
an inspiring preacher, inculcating reverence and godly 
fear, and kindling enthusiasm. He was a good man, of 
simple, frugal, unsullied life, prickly outside, perhaps, but 
silken at heart hke the Scottish thistle. " Excellent, 
Thomas ! " 

J. C.-B. 

LOVDON, 1909. 
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LETTER 1 

"My brave little Woman had, by deed of law, settled 
her little estate (CraiRrnputtO'Ck) upon hrr Mother for life; 
■ — rent, some Two hundred Pounds, being clearly indis- 
pensable t/ure: Feo-siinpla of tho place she had, at the 
same time, by Will, bequcatlied to mt, if I survived her( 
Beautiful soul; I heard of this Will probably onc« only, 
and knew that it existed: but never saw it till June or 
July, 1866."— These words, written by Carlylc in 1869, 
arc part of his unpublished annotations to the Lcttcra and 
Uemorials of his Wife: and thouK^ they were not written 
specifically to introduce the following Letter, they refer 
directly to the main subject of it, and may serve the 
purpoee of an Introduction. 

It may be added in further elucidation of the Letter, 
that Ih-. Welsh (Mre. Carlyle's Father) had died suddenly 
in 1819, leaving his Widow altogether unp^o^'ided for. At 
the time of his death, and for some years previous, his 
Practice had become an unusually extentdve one, for a 
Country Doctor; he had taken a Partner (Dr. Howden) 
into the business, and the firm of Welsh and Tlowden con- 
tinued to prosper^ earning amongst other things a con- 
siderable professional income. Dr. Welsh, however, had 
spent all his savings in purchasing Criugf^nputtock, — or 
rather in purchasing his Brothers', aud Eiiuters' proepectivd 
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ehares of this Estate. To aooomplisii tliis he had been 
obliged to borrow money ; and, although at his death the 
title-deeds of Craigeuputtock stood iu his name, he owed 
a considerable sum to his Brother Robert. On the other 
hand there was, of course, a little money in the Bank, 
in addition to out-standing debts due i» him and his 
Partner. The Enal settlement of Dr. Welsh's Estate, 
which was arrived at in April, 1823, showed a balance of 
£145-12-3, due to his heirs after all dfbts had been paid. 
On Bubmitting to Mrs. Welsh the final Hettlemcnt and tho 
accounts pertaining to it, her Family Lawyer, Mr. Alex- 
ander Donaldson, writes (on the 13th of April, 1823): 
"I subjoin an abstract of the whole: and that you may 
have the comfort of being out of debt, and possessed of 
MJrae share of means, I enclose an Order on the Bank for 
tho balanrf'l (£145-12-3).— Dr. Welsh having died in- 
testate, tho real e8tat«, eonusting of Craigenputtock and 
the house in Haddington, became, on his death, the prop- 
erty of his Daughter. She was thus "an Heiress"; but 
an heiresa with a Mother still in the prime of life, entirely 
dependent upon her. The "beautiful soul," as Carlyle 
justly calls her, generously came to her Mother's rescue, 
and sent to her, enclosed in this little Letter, a legal docu- 
ment which conveyed to her the unconditional ownership 
of tlic Iladdington property, and made over to her " during 
all the days of her lifetime, all and whole the Lands of 
Upper Crwgcnputtock." 



To Her Mottier: 

Haddioffton, '19 July. 1825.'* 

My dearest Mother— Perliaps you will conader the en- 
closed a needless formality. It ought to have l>oen done 

•Mrs- Carlylr rnrrlr dntod her Letter*. Inverted tommas or 
' mneia auotstion tnarba,' nre hen?, and elacwhen id thin work, 
uiwo to at'.nou Ihal Lho ilalc endoM-d in tliem in not given on the 
nnginikl I.eller, but ia infrrreil from vllivr Buurces, BXteh na the 
Poat-marlc. contento of the Letter, a dated reply to i(, etc. When 
th« d«t« is doubtful, B ' mark of ititerrogaLion . (7) ia placed kftef U. 
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long since, nevertlieless ; and should have been done but 
for my dislike of talking to Mr. Donaldson about my privatn 
affairs. This foolish feeling, which has prevented me 
hitherto from carrj'ing my intention into elTcct, might havo 
prevented me, I beHe\'e, still longer, had I not promised to 
Mr. Carlyle when he ft-as last here, that bcfoie we met 
agfun be should l>o tlcUvcrcd from the thouglit of loving 
OQ Heiress, a thought which is actually ■painful to bis 
proud and generous nature. 

The inclosed Paper conveys to you the Life-rent of 
Cr^enputtock, and places the House here and everything 
belonging to it at your entire disposal to sell or bum or 
do anything you please with (I mention this to save you 
the (rouble of reading the three long pages in which it 
is expressed). In the event of my marriage, which may 
possibly happen some time within the next six years, you 
might find it more advisable to sell than let it {for of 
course we will never part); — but that is a far-away con- 
sideration. 

I write to avoid speaking on the subject; and I will 
esteem it particularly kind if you will not say a word to 
me about it. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Jakt: B. Welsh. 

LETTER J 

Kelhead Kilns ("The purest lime in Scotland") are 
some twelve miles e&stwsrd from Dumfries, on the Upper 
or "new" road from that Town to Annan and Carlisle 
and London ; cottages of ciuarry people are scattered about, 
or stand in bits of rows, heic und there, around the great 
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diasm and pillar of smoke; no other form of village or 
bouse there; Hodtlam Iltll is two miles north by a branch 
road which makes oS at right angles there, and goes 
straight for Eecicfcchan, passing within 400 yards of our 
door, and still closer by the old grey sandstone Tower on 
the crown of the Hill, before descending, as it now rapidly 
docs, towards Annan Water (Iluddaia Brig) and the 
beautiful green plain or valley-side, which lies beyond, 
with its long avenue of big ehady Beeches which continues 
to Ecclcfecban about two milce off. My dear Uttlc Pil- 
grim dates from Dumfries, where she now was, with her 
three Aunta and Grandmother who had shifted thither 
("Albany place'! there) from PenfiUan, since the Grand- 
father's (John Welsh's) death. Her regular abode, per- 
haps for the last month or more, was "Tcmpland'I near 
ThornhUl (almost right across tho River from Penfillan, 
at a mile's distance and mutually visible) : at this season 
she was apt to bo on visit there with her Mother to Grand- 
father Walter* and "Aunt Jcannio,'! both of whom, ea- 
pccially Aunt Jeannio (a very pattern of amiability, mod- 
est neatness and dexterity), she much likc<I. The place^ a 
litUc Farm, with hurdy old Farmhouse, thin and high, is 
beautifully situated on a broad knoll in the valley of the 
Nith; and bad been trimmed, by Aunt Jcannic's frugal 
ingenuity and assiduity, into quite a beauty of a rustic 
DwoUinghousc with garden and appurtenances; a right 
pleasant shoiter for the old Papal Aunt Jeanme's own 
course had been sad enough, cheerful as her air was; and 
she died in some three years more. Grizzie (Grace or 
Griscl, my Mother-in-law), her elder Sister, had removed to 
Templand for residence, so soon as Comley Bank, E<Uu- 
bui^h, was ready for ua and ours; she, on Sister's last 
illness, took charge of her Father (equally skilful, equally 
generous, tho' much less patient and amenable); and con- 
tinued there till her own death. 

My poor Tugurium of Hoddam UiU had kindled its 

* Wallftr WcUb was Mr*. Corlyle't moUmol Grandfather. 




household Cra in May taat, or earlier, and been my babt- 
tatiou ever since: one of the simplest, establishments a 
Writing Man, out of health, and not far tn of money, or 
of any other resource, could contrive for himself in tluB 
world! But it did hitherto quite prosperously wcU for me, 
and was felt as an immense relief from the intolerable fret, 
noise and confusion that bad gone before. Brother AUck, 
with a cheap little mao-servant, worked the farm, on his 
own footing and responsibility; my dear old Mother, with 
our maid-servant, and generally with Jean (always with 
her or Jenny, my two youagesl Sisters, — Mftinhill, with 
Father and two eldest ditto, only five miles off, in con- 
stant intercourse with ub). Brother John, borne from 
Kdinburgh in Summer time, was usually our guest, botan- 
iang, reading, good-humouredly roving about, — ^largely 
arguing too, and chopping speculative logic, when you 
would indulge him. The tnith is, our Cottage Farmhouse 
(built for poor "Btacbaddcr the Factor") was a neat 
enough kind of place, pretending even to something of 
ornamental (had its aims in that direction been at all 
attended to, as they had not); it was thoroughly water- 
tight; had the essentiahi of utility, plenty of light, and 
at least two rooms of fair height and size most frugally 
but quite effectively furniahcd, which served mc perfectly 
aa bedroom and sitUngroom, or working-room and dining- 
room; and were considered as my peculiar acquirement 
and conquest in the adventure. I had ample power of 
riding; and largely proBtcd by it, in the airy expanses 
all about, silent, not desert, and known to me long ago. 
By day and by night, I had the blessed immunity from 
noise; none knows how welcome to me. Within my four 
walls was no soul that did not love me. I had steady 
work too, or was beginning to see it steady; — had bar- 
gained with Tait at Edinburgh, in April last, for the poor 
"German Romance" affair; and was busy, busy, reading 
for it, searching, modclUng, considering, making ready to 
translate. Still more important processes were gdng on 
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in my inner man, tbo' as yet but half -consciously; wait 
till they become conscious! Truly a Tugurium far more 
unfurnished might have served me on those terms. For 
the rest it had the Bncst and vastest prospect all round 
it I ever saw from any house: from Tyndalc Fell to St. 
Bees Head, all Cumberland as id amphitheatre unmateb- 
able; Galloway mountains, Muffat mountains, Selkirk ditto, 
Roxburgh diLtu;^nowiise indifferent ever to me, in spite 
of the prevailing cant on such matters; which always arc 
subordinate extremely, and never supreme or near it. 

Of courao we were all on tiptoe expecting such a visit 
almost OS if from the skies; and I, expectant 1, was ready 
with two swift little horses, that Thursday evening at 
Kelhcad. . . . She stayed with us above a week, 
happy, as was very evident, and making happy. Her 
demeanour among us I could define as unsurpassable; 
spontaneously perfect. From the first moment, all em- 
barrassment^ even my Xfother's.as tremulous and anxious 
as $h4! naturally was (superficially timid in the extreme, 
tho' only superficially), fled away without return. Every- 
body felt the all-pervading, simple grace, the perfect truth 
and perfect trustfulness of that beautiful, cheerful, intelli- 
gent and sprightly creature; and everybody was put at 
his ease. The questionable visit was a clear success on all 
hands. 

She and I went riding about; the weather dry and 
grey, — nothing ever going wrong with us;— my guidance 
taken beyond criticism; she ready for any pace, rapid or 
slow; melodious talk, of courae, never wanting. The 
country, quiet, airy, wholesome, has real beauty of ita 
kind; and in parts (Hoddam Brig, for example) is even 
mildly picturesque. One evening, in that region, we had 
got into the "ruoky wood"* and fine quiet IlitI of Wood- 
cockur (mysterious to me in my childhood as the home of 
the rooks I saw flying overhead); we rode prcwperously a 

*. , . Light tbickons; aod the craw 
Hakes wiag to tlie rookr woud. 

iiacbtth, Act iii., So. UI. 



Jane Wdsh CarhjU 

pretty while; then rashly thought of gftioing the summit 
for a grand \*iew northward; — but ere long the ground be- 
came altogether stumbly; I hastily dismounted, found it 
to consist indeed of mere tumbled sandstone crags over- 
tn with blac-hernea; and with great caution, not with- 

'oufc terror, led her down, who Hat quite fcarletis, into safo 
tracks again. Except once, long yearn ago, I had hardly 
ever been in mysterious Woodcockair before; and have 
never eiuce boon. The evening flight of ita rooks over 
Ecelefechau, flinging down their hoarse, 6tful Even-eong 
on U8, or oftcner voiceless far overhead, is one of the 
earliest recollections of my childhood, and still beautiful 
to me. 

We rode one day to Annan, dined with R. IHxon and 
his Wife (Edward Irving's Sister, kind reasonable people); 
another day was ehms at Hoddain Manse between the 
fine old Clergyman, Mr. Yorstoun and her (nvaU at that 
game, in Xithadale, before now); this also was a pleasant 
little expedition for both of U5, tho', in the chc^ss part of 
it, I played spectAtor only. 

Perhaps our nicest expedition was that to The Orange, 
ft pleasant little islet of a Latrdskip, nine or ten miles 

[ftway, northward among the sleek Sheep Hills; whose 
lird and Leddy (Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, the latter a New- 
I^Qg from Glasgow) were persons of real politeness and 
refinement; pretty much ray one visiting place in Annan- 
dale in those years. Wu rode up by Castle Milk, on one 
of those two Saturdays, staid over-night: and rode home 
next morning, by Dalbate, Dunaby Hope, and Watcrbeck; 
B most still and pretty rido as I still remember. Ths 
Ecelefeehan small contribution to Hoddam Kirk, slowly 
wending thitherward together, were the only people we 
had to disturb, even by a momentary transit. Of course 
she went to Mainhill, — tho* I don't recollect. Certain she 

.aude complete acquaintance with my Father (whom sb« 
much esteemed and even admired now and henceforth, a 
reciprocal feeUng, strange enough), and with my two elder 
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Sistera, Margaret and Mary, — who now ofBoially "kept 
bouse" with Father there. On the whole she made clear 
acquaintADce with ui^ all; saw, face to face, us and the 
rugged peasant dement and way of life wc had; — and 
waa Ttot afraid of it; but recognised like her noble self, 
what of iatrinsic worth it might have, what of real human 
digoity. She charmed all hearts, and was herself visibly 
glad and happy, — right loth to end those halcyon dflj*?; 
eight or perhaps nine, the utmost appointed sum of them. 
As I rode with her to Dumfries, she did not attempt 
to conceal her sorrow; — aud indeed our prospect ahead 
van cloudy enough. I could only say, EspAona, esp/rons. 
To her the Haddington, etc., clement had grown dreary 
and unfruitful; no geniality of life possible there; and, I 
doubt not, many petty frets and contradictions. Esp^r- 
ona, my Dearest, e^pA-orut. Wc left our horses at the 
Commercial* Inn door; I walked with her, not in gay mood 
either, to Albany Place, and there on her Grandmother's 
threshold, had to eay Farewell. In my whole life I can 
recollect no week so like a Scbbath aa that had been to me; 
clear, peaceful^ mournfully beautiful, blessed and as if 
wcrcdl— T. G. 

To Mt8. Carlyle', Hoddam UiU, Eakjechan. 

{Dumfries, Saturday, '27 August, J82S,: 

My dear Maduni— Your Son, 1 liopc has explained to 
you, that I am not the very unccrt^ pcrsoD whom you 
have had good reasou to take me for; and that my delay 
in making out my projected ^-isit to you has been occar 
sioned by circumstances, over which I had no control. 
At length, thank Heaven, there is no longer any obstacle 
to my wishes; and I purpose being with you on Thursday 
next, about eight In the evening. 

You must not receive mc as a stranger, remember; 
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for I do Dot come with a stranger's feelings. Mr. Carlyle 
has made me already acquainted with every member of 
his Pamity: and no odc he loves can be indifferent to me, 
who have a Sister's interest in all that concerns him. 
Moreover you must prepare yourself to like mc, if you 
possibly can, or your Son^ I can assure you, will be terribly 
disappointed. Say to hini that he must write me two 
lines by Monday's post, or I shall not be sure that my 
Letter has reached you. The address is Miss BaiUie Welsh, 
Albany Place. Yours with respect, 

Jan£ B. Welsh. 

P. S.— The Coach in which I have taken a seat passes 
Kelhead about a quarter before eight o'clock. 



LETTER 3 

This Letter to my Mother (dear kind Letter I) I must 
have brought with mc from Templand. Legible without 
commentary, — or with almost none. The Nithsdalo visit 
is about terminating; and dull distant UaddingtoUi with 
u) uncertain future, lies ahead. 

" The Fair ". is Dumrries Rood-nuus Fair, the chief one 
of the year in that locaUty. "Mag" is our lamented 
Margaret, ray eldest Sister (four Brothers of us and four 
Sisters ; all yet alive, except this one), who died five years 
after this, at Dumfries, whither we (in Craigeuputtock 
then] had brought her for better medical aid, to do pur- 
pose, or less than none. A comely, quiet, intelligent, 
affectionate and altogether mildly-lucent creature (tho'. 
of strong heart and will); simplex mundiliU the defioitton 
of her, in person, mind and life. The clearest, practically 
wisest little child in her fourth or Sftb years that I can 
remember to have seen. She had become my Father's 
Me-dcak (so to speak), his do-all, and neccssary-o£-Ufe; 
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he visibly sank oq los^ of her, and died n-itUin two years. 
To mc it was the most poignant sorrow I had yet felt; 
and continued long with me, — nay at intervals is not yet 
quite dead. June, 1S30, that dusky dusty evening nith 
its poor noises, while she rode in a chair on my sorrowing 
Wife's knee, I waUung by their side, to the new lodging 
we had got for her; whieh only lasted half a week! June 
21, Aiick and I were called, by express to ride (ever mem- 
orable "shortcst-nlght" with it« woods and skies); about 
3 A. M., wc fuuod her dead: — about sunset that evening 
riding home atone, so broken by emotions and fatigues, 
I fairly, on getting into the quite solitary woods of Iron- 
gray, buret into loud weeping, lifted up my voice and 
wept, for perhaps ten or twenty minutes, — never the like 
tince. We all of us mourned long; and the memory of 
our good Margaret is hUII solemnly beautiful to all of us. 
The little "Jcan.'i another Sster, will appear personally 
toon. 

"Dr. Waugh,'! a Cousin of my Mother's (only Son of 
her Mother's Sister) tho' but a few years older than I, — 
had been my Schoolfellow at "Annan Academy"; and 
still came occasionally over to us from Aiinan, his native 
place; where he had commenced Medical practice, and in 
spite of his hits of pedantries, ftal-aolcd alTectations, and 
ridiculositics, was held in kind enough esteem, lie proved, 
however, more and more, a foolish indolent fellow ; slut- 
tishly squandered considerable gifte, qualities and ro- 
Bources, lumbering about in that region; and died there 
utterly poor, lazy and obscure, age perhaps about sixty. 
The last time I saw liim was in February, 1842, mlently 
and without his gucssiog or dreaming of it, — 1 sitting 
muffled on tho top of the Mail-eoaeh (hurrying from 
Liverpool towards Templand, on my Mother-ln-law'a 
death), he lazily and gloomily stepping across the street, 
on some dull errand be had, thro' the dim rimy morning 
while our horses were being changed. Hla Father, in 
Whoee house I had boarded while at school, was a strange^ 
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awkward but excellent terra fUivji and origina]; much 
laughed at but still more esteemed: a man of many 
thoughts (heterodox considerably, it was surmised), and of 
CO speech except in rude bursts; but who was (if any 
man ever was) absolutely without mendacity of word or 
mind, and would not do injustice (as I uften noticed} to 
a very dog. Prosperous shoemaker by craft; — and far the 
best that ever cut leather for me. Poor "Old Waugh," 
he rises bright and luminous on my memory atill; — aa if 
I too bad seen a bit of a living Uant Sacht!—T. C. 

To Mrs. Carlyle, Hoddam Hill, Ecclefechan: 

Tcmpland, 9th Oct., '1825.' 

My dear Mra. Carlyle— Mr. Carlyle has beard from me 
so often »nce we parted, that writing to anyone else of 
tbe family seemed eu]x;r(luous. But I am not by any 
means unmindful of my promise to you; and purpose 
(lending you a long Lc>ll«rat no dislaot day. In the mean 
time my friend will tell you all about mc; bow shockingly 
I look, and bow discontented I am, and various other par- 
ticulars which you may care to know; and moreover he 
will g^ve you a piece of muslin for a gown (provided he 
does not leave it on the road), which I send in the hope 
that while it lasts, it will sometimes bring me to your re- 
membrance. I wish you may not think the pattern over- 
gay; but I noticed you looked best in a light colour. 
Nevertheless should you dislike the tiling, on no account 
wear it, but give it to Mag, who is young enough for all 
the hues of the rainbow. 

It was exceedingly vexatious that we did not meet on 
the Fair-day, in Dumfries. Had I been my own mistress, 
I would have made a point of seeking you out; but on 
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ihaA occasion, a,s on too many others, I was Bubject to a 
bondage which you who He out of the cold ceremony of 
towns arc happily ignorant of. Let iis hope that it will 
not be alwaj's thual 

Now that tlie harvest is concluded, you must not fail 
in your promise to let Jean have leisure for her Latin 
lessons. You know "she is good for nothing else"; and 
this, I am confident, will be of use to her. Were it 
but permitted me to take charge of her education myself! 
Sucli an arrangement, in my present circumstances, is out 
of the question, but perhaps it may be managed at some 
future time. I do not despair. 

God bless you all; I am going far from you; and who 
knows when we shall meet again? But wherever I go, I 
shall never cease to remember dear Annandale, and the 
friends I have left behind with so much regret. In tho 
words of the Song (as Dr. Waugh woxild say), "Nor change 
o' place nor change o' folk can gar my fancy gcc." And 
with this assurance, I remain. 

Yours truly and affectionately, 

JA^'E B. Welsh. 



LETTER 4 

Id tbe beginning of 1S26, or perhaps before that year 
quit« began, I went to EiUnburgh, to start the printing 
of German Romance; and staid some weeks, watching and 
directing till that business was fairly under way. Printers 
were the Ballantynes; — thdr incomparable Foreman, 
M'Corkindalc, a gigantic man, with anxious patient eyes, 
voice ditto but strangely stammery (blurted out on you 
as if one ij/Uable, what, on study, you found to be a sen- 
tence, admirably brief, good-natured and intelligent); man 
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" capable of sitting thirty hours there, " I was told, " with- 
out sleep and without erratum,", is stJU memorable to mc. 
Of course I was at Haddington again; the Translating. I 
conclude, was suspended till my return home; — exact dates 
now lost. Letters themselves turned, up unexpectedly, 
last Summer; honour to the dear Rcpositrees, my ever 
careful and pious Mother,— preparing for her Son some 
beautiful and solemn hours as yet far of!I 

The "James Johnstone" spoken of here was a towns- 
fellow, and then a College acquaintance, of mine; six or 
seven years my elder, but very fond of discoursing with 
mc, and much my companion while in Annandalc within 
reach. A poor and not a very gifted man, but a faithful, 
diligent and accurate; of quietly {nous, candid, pure char- 
acter, — and very much attached to me. In return I Ukcd 
him honestly well; learnt something from him (the always 
diligently e:ccct in Book-matters); perhaps ultimately taught 
him something; and had great satisfaction in hiK company 
(in the years 1SI4-'16, and occasionally afterwards). 
Poor James could not succeed In the world: perhaps it 
was about IS20 when (after much sorry Schoolmastcring, 
having renounced Divinity pursuits), he went to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on a Tutorage, well-paid and hopeful enough; 
got almost frozen there, got fcvcr-ond-ap;uc there, etc., etc.; 
and returned in a year or so, with health permanently in- 
jured, and outlook more forlorn than over. Dark tJmea 
for poor Jamos, — 1 mostly distant in Edinburgh, and not 
oorrespondiug much. At length he heard of Hatldington 
Parish School; applied to me; I sent him with hts Tcati> 
monials, etc.,to IJer. — She, generous Heroine, adopted his 
cause aa if it had been mine and bet own; convinced Gil- 
bert Burns (a main card in such things), convinccd,etc.,ctc. ; 
and, ere long, sees him admitted, as fmrly the fittest mani 
— He started, prospered, took an Annandalc Wife; "for- 
tunate at last"! — but, alas, his poor agues, etc., still hung 
about him, and in five or six years he died. I think t 
saw him only twice after the present date; once at Had- 
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dington, in his ovn house with Wire and little Daughter; 
oace at Comley Bank on a "Saturday-till-Monday," 
rather dreary both times; — and I had, and again have, to 
say, Adieu, my poor good James t 

"Shawbrae" {Avglicc, "Wood-Hill," Iho' there is not 
now a sticic near it) was a "Duke's Farm" fallen vacant; 
which ray Urother AUck now pressingly wanted, — but 
(happily) did not get. She knew the Quccnsberry Factor 
(a popular Major Crichton, very omnipotent in such cases), 
knew intimately well hie clever Wife; and it was thought 
a word in that quarter might be useful.— T. C 



To Mrs. Carhjle', Hoddam BiU. 

Had<linsloQ, Wednesday, 'Sprias, 1$26.'. 

My dear Mrs. CAriyh-^Thomas menlioned your wish 
to bear from me, more than two weeks since, and Ihc in- 
timetion, I assure you, would have placed me at my 
writing-dcRk forthwith; bub that it happened I had a cap 
for you just then on hand, which I somehow settled in 
my own mind must go along with the letter. — Now, I am 
by no means, the speediest needlewoman in the world, as 
you had ample opportunity of noticing while I sojourned 
at the Hill; and besides I have been unfitted for working 
at anything lately, but by starts, owing to an almost 
continual severe pain in my head: so that, all things cod- 
eidered, it is sufficiently intelligible how, with the bert 
intentions, I shoulil not have put the finishing stitch to 
this labour of love, till within the present hour. And what 
is it, after all my pains? Alas, that I have to fall on so 
paltry a shift to manifest my affectionate remembrance of 
you! Alas, that it has not pleased Fate to make me a 
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Haddington. 



powerful Queen, or eTi-en a powerful subject! Alas, finally, 
that the whole Universe is not ordered just according to 
my good pleasure!— It is better, you are tlunking, as it is. 
Well! at bottom perhaps I think so too. But yet the 
wide discrepancy between my wishes and my powers will, 
at times, send a sharp pang through my heart, and tempt 
me to doubt, if indeed whatever is, be best. 

Will you believe it, Mr. Carlyle has been within sixteen 
miles of mc for three weeks, and we have not once seen 
each other's face! Now, is not this a pretty story? Can 
any one fancy a severer trial of patience? PoaJtively, I 
am expecting to have my name transmitted to posterity 
along with the Patriarch Job's; for the woman who could 
undergo this thing, and yet not die of rage, could also 
survive, with a meek spirit, the carrj'ing away of oxen and 
asses, the burning up of sheep, and e^-en the smothering 
of sons and daughters. However, it seems probable he 
will speedily return for a longer period; and in the mean- 
time, perhaps Fate may get into a more gracious humour: 
if she does not, I sec nothing for it but to take the upper 
band with her, — if we can. — ^Enter James Johnstonet — 



Well! here Is one thing settleJ to my heart's content; 
the Parish School is actually ours. Honest James was told 
the good news of his election, sitting by my side; and it 
would be difHciLlt to say whether he or I was the happier. 
For, besides the pleasure which, I knew, this termination 
of the business would give to "Somebody," I have very 
good cause to be rejoiced at it upon my own account. 
Hr. Johnstone will be worth hts weight of gold to me, in 
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my present situation; I am so ill ofT for some one to talk 
to about— <?reefc and latin! 

Were the Shawbrae but come to as happy an issue I 
i^uld take heart and think that "the wheel of my Des- 
tiny" had made a turn. But "where an equal poise of 
hope and fear does arbitrate Ihe event, my nature is," 
that I inelinc to fear rather than hope. The Major will 
surely not keep us much longer in suspense. I must now 
write & few iiues to Jean in return for her postscript. 
Remember me in the kindest manner to all the rest. 
Make much of Thomas now that you have got him back 
again. And never cease to think of me with affection. 
It will be long before I forget you or the time I passed 

beadeyou. 

Jane Welsh. 

P. S.— I will send a propor front for "my" caps when 
I go to Edinburgh; but there is no such thing to be got 
in this Royal Borouglu A certain B&rbcr in the place b 
the happy poBBraeor of three red ones; a black one, I 
suppose, would have been too much. The muslin cap, 
you will perceive, has met with an accident behind, which 
I Iwpe you will put up with on account of the excellence 
of my datn'mg. 

LETTER 5 
At Templand, Tuesday, 17th October, 1826, wc were 
wedded (in the quietest fashion devisable; Parish Minis- 
ter, and except my Brother John, no other stranger pres- 
ent); and, directly after breakfast, drove off, on similar 
terms, for Comley Bank, Edinburgh; and arrived tlicre 
that night. The following is a postscript to a Letter of 
mine.— T. C. 
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To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotabriff, 

21, Comloy B«nk,» 9 Dw., ISM. 

My dear Mother — I must not let this Letter go without 
adding my "be of good cheer." You would rejoice to see 
how much better my Husband is than when we came 
hitber. And we are really very happy; and when he falls 
upon some work, we shall be still happier. Indeed I 
Bbould be very stupid or very tliankless, if I did not con- 
gratulate myself every hour of the day on the lot which it 
bfls pleased Providence to assign me. My Ha''l>and is so 
kind I 60, in all respects, after my own heart! I was sick 
one day, and he nursed me as well as my own Mother could 
have done, and be never says a iiard word to me— unless 
I richly deserve it. We see great numbers of people here, 
but ore always most content alone. My Husband roads 
then, and I read or work, or just sit and look at him, 
which I really find as profitable on employment as any 
other. God blees you and my little Jean, whom I hope 
to see at no very distant date. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane B. Welsh. 



LETTER fl 

The "Book" mentioned here with such enthusiasm 
(beautiful soul!) is that wretched "Didactic JJovel"; 
which, in spite of all my obstinacy, declared itself desperate 
soon after this; and was shoved a^dc for other Ijtsks, — 

* Comley Bknlc (nowjtpfJt CoinrJy, tho' CsflylA iinifnmity, a.nd 
Edward li-^-mg gennnlXy, speU it Comley), is a Terrsve of email 
houKtt in Mie northern suburbs ot EtliiiUurgb. Curlylv ntiuunod 
teusnl of No. 31 tiU the 2eth of BJay, IS38. 
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at last bodily into the fire* "Tho Doctor," i. e. Brother 
John, appears to have been OD visit to us at this tJme. 
Carrier's "name." nickname properly, was "Wafflcr" 
[loiterer]: he stuttered intensely, drank much whisky and 
had sunk ia the world (pitied, laughcd-at, almost loved), 
down to "Bobby" (B — b — bobbyl) and the road-car 
Bobby drew.— T. 6. 

To Mrs. CarlyU, Scotsbrig^. 

21, Cotnley Banlr. 17 Feb.. 1S27. 

My dear Mother — My Husband is busy below st^ra 
with his Book, and I, it seemSj am this time to be the 
writer: — ^with greater willingness than ability, indeed; for 
I have been very stupid these some days with cold. But 
you must not be left In the idea that we are so neglectful 
as we havo seemed : a little packet was actually written 
to go by the Carrier on Wednesday (my modesty will not 
allow me to call him by his popular name); when the 
rain fell and the wind blew so that no living creature 
durst venture to his quarters. The Doctor proceeded as 
early as was good for his health the following morning, in 
case fortune in (lie shape of bad weather or whisky had 
interposed delay; by that time however, Carrier, boxes 
and Bobby, were all far on the road. So you see there 
was nothing for it but to write by post, which I lose no 
time in doing. 

And now let me thank you for the nice eggs and butter 

•Tbisisanlipof mcmorj'. Thc> fraginpnlary Novel, WoUen Hrt'n- 
jTtd, has lately beea publUhed. The writing wa« giv^n up nt the 
pad of the itcvi'iitli rhnpli-r, tind tlir work laid ssido. Csrlyle miut 
liavc had the MS. of tho Novol tiosidc him when he wax wni.iitiR I'nrt 
ii. of Sartor Rrsarlu*: for rnanv IcnRl.hv pamici-H are transferred, 
word for word, from )f'off«n to Sartor ; and the main outliuea of the 
love-story, or roinaucv, are lite same in bolb. 
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which arrived in the best prcsen'ation,— end so oppor^ 
tunely! just when I was lamenting over the emptied cans, 
68 one who had no hope. Really it is most kind in you 
to be so mindful and helpful of our Touij-wants; and 
most gratifying to us to ere ouraclvcs so cared for. . . . 

The new Book is going on at a regular rate; and I 
would fain persuade niyself that his health and spirits 
are at the same regular rftte improving: more contented 
he certainly is, since he applied himself to this task; for 
he was not bom to be anything but mieerable in idleness. 
Oh that he were indeed well, well beside me, and occupied 
as he ought! Uow plain and clear would life then lie 
before usl I verily believe there would not be such a 
happy pair of people on the face of the whole Earth! Yet 
we must not wish this too came*tly. How many precious 
things do we not alreadj' possess which others have not 
— have hardly an idea of! Jjct us enjoy these then, and 
bless God that we are permitted to enjoy them, rather 
than importune His goodness with vain longings for more. 

Indeed we lead a most quiet and even happy life here: 
within doors all is warm, is swept and garnished; and 
without the country is no longer winter-like, hut beginning 
to be gay and green. Many pleasant people come to see 
us; and such of our visitors as are not pleasant people, 
have at least the good effect of enhancing to us the pleasure 
of being alone. Alone we never wear}': if I have not 
Jean's enviable gift of talking, I am at least among the best 
listeners in the Kingdom. And my Husband has always 
something interesting and insiniciivc to say. Then 
we have Books to read; all sorts of them from Scott's 
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Bible down to Novc/is*: and I have scwiag needles and 
pureo-necdles, and all conceivable implements for lady'a 
-mnk. There is a Fiano too, for "soothing the savage 
breast." . . ■ 

So Jean is not coming to us yet. Well, I am sorry for 
it, but I bopfl the time is coming. In tlio meantime she 
must be a good girl, and re^ as much as she has time for, 
and al}ove all things cidiivate this talent of s{ieech; for 
I am purposing to learn from her when she comes. It is 
my Husband's worst fault to me that I will not, or rather 
cemnoi speak; often when he has talked for an hour with- 
out answer, he will beg for some sign of tife on my part; 
and the only sign I can give is a little kiss. Well! that 
is bettor than nothing, don't you thiiik?— (ilfrs. Carlylc 
ends here, and Carlyle takes the pen in hand). "So far," 
he says, "had the Goodwife proceeded, when visitors ar- 
rived, and the sheet was left unfinished," etc. . , , 

LETTER 7 

To Miss Jean Carlyle, Scotshrigl 

Comley Bank, 13 Nov., 1837. 
My dear Jean— I find Mr. Tlionias lias left mc nothing 
to say, except merely to add my supplication to his, That 
you will come without more ado. There is nothing in the 
world to hinder you and you have already been kept too 
long in expectation. My only fear is that the hopes you 
have been all this while pleasing yourself with, will hardly 
be realized; . . . any way you are sure of one thing 

Mngfic*, Novel i^— ridiculously bcid inhorrorb3-ac«TttUDluwk- 
ffteed "ni)iQg-d<l«r" I bad board diaooursiog onco. — T. C. 
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— the henrticst welcome.— My kind regorda to your Father 
and Mother and all the rest. Tell them we will take the 
best care of you; so they need not Tear to let you go. 
Your afTeetionate, 

Jane Welsh Oarltlb. 

LETTERS 

I remember almost nothing of that Scotsbrig jooniey,— 
except my arrival or approach through Middlcbie, on a 
clear windy night, riding aolus, on my old mischievoua swift 
Larry; — and the strange pathetic nearly painful feeling 
which the smell of the pecrf-fircs sent into me there ! Jour- 
ney was undertaken doubtless for Crnigen put lock's sake: 
Alick and Sister Mary were already resident and busy 
there since about October last. My two nights at Craigen- 
puttock with them (middle of March or so) I vividly 
enough recollect: Proof-sheets of Ooethe's Ildcna in my 
pocket; and Dumfrieg "architects" to confer with. Scene 
grim enough, outlook too rather ditto; but resolution 
fixed enough. Poor Utile Sister Jean, now with us 
begins; 

To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig.' 

21, Comley Bank, 19th Feb., 1828. 

"My dear Mother^ was unwilling to fill up this room 
which I knew might have been used to more purpose; 
but I am to write (/ood or bad. And I may here thank 
you very heartily for the nice little gown tliat you sent 
me: and I may also say that fortune accms to fa — " 
{liUle Jean ceases here, and Mrs. Carlyle begins) vour, I 
suppose; but the rest will follow b another place; here 
/ must write a few lines. For in a minute Ellen will be 
oome in with materials for a Dumpling to resale my Aunt 
Grace at dinner, aud I uhall have little enough time to 
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manufacture it,* being to attend a chemical Lecture in 
the College at 2 o'clock. I were very uugratoful, however, 
if I did not thank you by the earliest opportunity for the 
shon'erof " Christian coom/oar(4"t you have sent down on 
us, particularly on unworthy me. The drawers I have had 
OQ,andlindstiUmorcconifortabIcthanmyQunDcl ones; the 
stockings too are farwarmer than Cruickshank'9, particularly 
the black ones which look aa if they were made for eternity. 



* Hr. Froude, very iieedlciialy one wouldsay, mftkt^H nod lam(!nt&- 
tiona ovnr tl)c fuel thnt M/a, Corlvir UhKimI i» ]na{ of brc»J at Craig- 
■uputtock. Uo miefit have xhcd tc&ri of pily tito, it HCi/nis, over 
her evil destiny ia EdinburKli; for tlii:rc: is Utile difference m tbo 
h»rdeh^ involved in thc! m*lciuK of > dumplinf; And the baking of » 
lo&r. Mrs, Carlylc w&s a sonaiblo woman, and wished to learn all 
Ihr cURtomary dutie« of a Spotliiih hoiiMwifr; at no fime of her life 
bad ebe anytliing but i^onti'nipt fnr tho r6Li> of fine-lady. 

f "Chrisiian coom/oarM" i}omcs(tbrough Frank Dixon, I think) 
from a certain "Mn. Carrulheni of Hnn-Riilit," a I'ousin of my 
Hocher'a — Bell by maiden-name, solid, rather stupid, Parmer's 
Wife by station; shotiU bave madtr goud cKrtiifs in c|uantity. did 
make the iiw»i in nature: her grand employment, thai of riding, on 
her alow i>ony, far and widt;, tu convtirtir with "thinlciiiK piirr«in«." 
oo all subjects:— one of the moat singular, mucb-meditaling. mucn- 
readinti, setiii-witie, nemi-foulisli orijnnalitie.t and fnnlanticalitlea I 
have ever met with in this nortd. Drcsacd Like no one else; veils, 
mulliplex wr&pp&Ki^e and appendages, &U aa if thrown on by a 

Sitehlork; spolce liku no one cUe, in a wild low chuunt or Ittt (ca- 
«no«SQoCunmetodioii8)iawordslareo!yhorrowod out of Honks, high- 
flewing and sure to be mtspronouneed : loftily devout, but had private 
ndMos toougta, and a nmlioioua littlp attna of sarcasm now aad 
tMD; was more laughed-at than reapccied by the public, — tho* a 
little envied and privately bntud wiilial. Smoked ii grcnt den) of 
tobacco, in her tbinkinc and evea tulkinK hours; little pipe always 
in her pocket as .she rode about, In thix wine, among the hillx and 
dales, in search of speculative objrpta and pt-rsons;— I hove seen 
her as far as KdinburRh, once at least did. on thnl errand. ^greatly 
lo t\w nomlc-r of EdinburKht .Strange old "Jean ^a^nItb■^^Il" (ua 
Ibc uaadmirinx culled her}, ebc rises on my memory at this moment, 
•he and her euvironmeut, atrangely vivid, Hiigolar, peculiar, not 
without worth,— and of a riohnnw of comic and tragm meaning, lit 
for t,ny wriiinp Teniers or Hogarth (had / the least call that way ak 
preacnt, which I am far from havingi) — Enough, that meeting 
oaeo with Frank Dixon (a xpnculative Tartar, hn, iinbicktiy for herl), 
wbt had been heard to wind up some lofty lilt with, "Sir, it's the 
great noom' of Chrixtlaii eooni/i«r(." Accent on thi? last pliable, 
and sound of oa: Annandalc only, and the deceased Frank, could 
prunouace that word: ah me, ah mel— T. C. 
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An<l Mag, I am sum, will lie glad to bear tliat oo egg 
was broken; only one or two of thp uppcirooat layer were 
cracked, and these we fried aiul ate upon the spot. In 
short, the box as a whole gave high and general satisfactioQ ; 
and is likely to keep us all to mind of Scotsbhg for some 
twelve months to come; for I see not how all those pud- 
dings and hams, etc., are to be consumed in a shorter 
period. I for one, 80 long &» the ham lasts, shall cvciy 
morning at breakfast remember you with ttmnk^ving; 
and perliapt; some time after it la done! 

In case Jean does not tell you herself, I may assure 
you she is doing exceedingly well. She enjoys good health, 
seems content with her earthly lot, and by her good be- 
hanour gives the greatest contentment to both her Brother 
and me. So keep your good heart at rest about her; for 
I dare promise you will have no occaaon to repent letting 
her come. 

You enquire after my dear little Aunt*; I grieve to 
say stiG is no better. Indeed last week she was in the 
most perilous condition with spasms in her lungs. At 
present however, thank God, she is out of danger. Surely 
the warm weather will bring her roimd again; in nothing 
else have I any ho{H!. 

Carlyle is to be down to you in a few weeks; but recol- 
lect you are not to keep him above a day or two. — I mttsl 
off to my Dumpling; I am already too late. 

God bless you all. 

Affectionately youre, 

Jane Welsh Carlylb. 

* J«aiuiifl Wdsfa. 
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By the 26th of May, 1828, the Carlyles had entered into 
occupation of Craigenpxittock, an estate of 800 acres, the 
patrimony of Mrs. Carlylc (tho', as we have seen, she had 
luttHc over the life-rent of it to her Mother). The re- 
moval from a rented houfic in Kdlnburgh to theirown prop- 
erly was a very natural aad wise move on the part of the 
young couple: for they were both poor, and Carlyle, liko 
other youug literary men, found much diOicully la "getting 
under way." Mrs. Carlyli», however, was not dragged 
thither against her will, a<t Mr. Froude insists; for Carlyle 
writes, u little while before the removal, "both Jane and I 
arc very fond of the projuot"(Carlylc'a Early LcUcra, i. 34). 
They went there in search of a home and In search of 
health; and they were not disappoiatcd. Many long years 
afterwards, looking back on their life there, Carlyle says, 
"perhaps these were our happiest days" (^EeminUcenceMf 
i. 83). Mr. Froude, indeed, has depicted Mrs. Carlyle's life 
at Craigenputtock as ooe of the loneliest and dreariest poa- 
rible; but Mrs. Carlyle's Lettcra, written there and then, 
do not confirm his view of the matter; they confute and 
falsify it almost as specifically as tho' they had been writ- 
ten for the purpose. Mr. Froude has confessed that he 
knew practically nothing of her life there; for he says 
(mistakenly) that few of her Letters were preserved; and 
he adds that, in consequence, "we are left pretty much to 
guess her condition; and of guesses the fewer that are 
ventured the better" {Life, u, H7).* But, nevertheless, 
he has ventured on a good many "guesses," and how bad 
these gue.'ae.'i were Mrs. Carlyle's Early Lettfra, published 
in 18S9, makeH clearly manifest. Lt>t us compare a few of 
Mr. Froude's "gueftses" with Mrs. Carlyle's facta. 

One "gurea" (which, however, he ttcta forth as a fact) 
was that Mrs. Carlyle was obliged to milk the cows " with her 
own hands.'! Mrs. Carlylc herself writes: " Another quesUoo 

* For oitKy tefercBcc Sir. Froiid«'a "Firal Forty Years" ol Cm- 
lylc's Life, &na his "Life in LondoD" (issued u two toparitte vorks 
of two voluiuL'H eanh] will t>u referred to in ttwM pages as Life, i.z 
lAfg, ii.; Lile, m.i and Lift, iv. 
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that is asked me, eu often as I am abroad, is how many 
cows I keep; which question, to my eternal shame as a 
housewife, 1 have ncvur j'et hceo enabled to answer, La\-ing 
never ascertained up to thU moment whether there are 
sevtm cows or eleven. The fact Is, I take no delight in 
cows, and have happily no concern with thorn'! (Mrs. Gar- 
lyle's Knrty LrUers, p. 137). 

Mr. Froude states, and insists on it over and over again, 
that Craigenputtock was" the droariust spot in all the British 
dominions." Mrs. Carlylo writes : " Tudecd, Craigenputtock 
is no such frightful place as the people call it. . . . The 
eoUtudc is not so irksome as one might think. If we are cut 
off fromgoodaocicty,wc arc also delivered from bad; . . . 
I read and work, and talk with my husband and never 
w'eary. (Ibid, 129.) And again: " Returned to our desert 
[from a usit to Edinburgh], it affrighted me only the first 
day. The next day it became tolerable, and the next agaio 
positively pleasant. On the whole, the mere outward figure 
of one's place of abode seems to be a matter of moonshine 
in the long run'! {Ihid, M9). 

Mr. Froude says her health was permanently broken 
by the privation.^ she had to endure, the hard menial 
labour and drudgery she had to perform at Craigen- 
puttock. Mrs. Carlyle writes: " You would know 
what I am doing in these moors? Well, T am feeding 
poultry (at long intervals, and merely for form's sake), 
and I am galloping over the country on a bay horse, and 
baking bread, and improving my mind, and eating and 
sleeping, and making and mending, and, in short, wringing 
whatever good I can from the ungrateful soil of the world. 
On the whole, I was never more contented in my life; one 
enjoys such freedom and quietude here. Nor have ve 
purchased this at the expense of other accommodations; 
for we have a good houEc to live in, with all the necessaries 
of life, and even some touch of the supcrfiuities'! {Ibid, 
156). 

Then, as to her health, she says, writing from CraigeD- 
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piittock, in Nov., 1833, near the end of her sojourn 
there: "To say the truth, ray whole life has been a sort of 
■puddling as to health. Too much of schooling hadst thou, 
poor Ophelial'! Too much of schooliog, mark, not too 
much of menial labourl The fact is, her health had never 
been good; but it was better while she wa? at Craigeaput- 
tock than anywhere else. She makes few if any complaints 
of her health while staying there; but on every occasion 
when she leaved it her health breabs down, and recovers on 
her return. Witness her trip to Templanil, described 
in Letter 9 of the present Collection; her stay in Loudon in 
the Winter of 1831-32, when her health "worsened,", as 
Carlylc says (see -poii, p. 31); her journey to Moffat in Au- 
tumn, 1833, where she grew worse, and .^aid on her return; 
"I am hardly yet eo well as before I went thither (Mrs. 
Carlyle's Early Letters, 247); and lastly, her visit to Kdin- 
burgh in the Winter of 1S33-4. On thia occasion she grew 
seriously ill, and wrote to Dr. Carlyle: "In truth, I am al- 
ways so sick now and so heartless that 1 cannot apply my- 
Belf to any mental effort without a push from necessity" 
{Life, ii., 334); and it seems chat, although she had in 
Edinburgh the best of medical treatment, she p"ew no bet- 
ter; for Carlyle writes: "Jane has walked very strictly by 
old Br. Hamilton's law, without any apparent advantage'! 
(£it/«, ii.,344]. But after breathing the fine bracing air of 
Craigenputtock again for a little, she is able to say, "Since 
my homecoming 2 have improved to a wonder, and the 
days have passed I scarce know how, in the pleasant Ust^ 
Icssncss (Mr. Froude prints 'hopelessness*) that long-con- 
tinued pain sometimes leavce behind" {Lije, ii., 352). 

Mr. Froude reluctantly confesses that there were two 
horses in the stable; and that CArlylc and his Wife "occa- 
rionally rode or walked together. . . . But the occasions 
grew rarer and rarer" (Life, ii., 45). Mrs. Carlyle writes, 
BO late as June, 1832, "Every fair morning wc rido on 
honeback for an hour before breakfast " {post, p. 43). 

Ifr. Froude sa.yB, " Carlyle was essentUUy soUtary . . . 
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be preferred to be alone witli liis tlioughts." Mrs. Carlyle 
writes, "My husband is as good company aa rcaftonabic 
mortal could desire" {post. p. 43). 

Mr. Froude says, " N&y, it might happen that she had 
to black the grates to the proper polish." Mra. Cariylc 
was very proud of her bright-xled grates, and though she 
'bad never been taught even the rudiments of bousekeep- 
ing, it could (scarcely " happen " that she would be foolisb 
enough to daub bright-titeel grates with dirty black-lvadi 

The above arc only a few Bpccimcns of Mr. Froudc's 
"guesses" and delusions in regard to Mrs, Csrlyle's life at 
Craigenputtock. These, tho' they could be added to in- 
definitely, must suffice. One cannot, in any reasonable 
space, point out all his perversities. For truly, one may 
Bay, "of making msoy" corrections in Froude "there is no 
end." One makes two or three, or it may be two or three 
hundred, and then feels inclined to give up in despair; 
for the number of errors still renutluiog seems to reach 
BO far away into infiruty that the task of overtaking 
them all would throw the Laboum of Hercules quite into 
the shade* 

LETTER 9 

Mra. €arlyle has gone down to Templand to consult 
with her Mother about ordering curtains and other furnish- 
ings for her new home at Craigenputtock. She is taken ill 
by the way, is detained longer than she expected and writes 
thb Letter to allay her Husband's anxieties. 

To T. Carlyk, CraigenpuUock. 

TempUnd, 20 August, 1828. 

Kindest and dearest of Husbands — ^.\re you thinking 

* For the truth in fuller detail about the Craigrnpttttoclc period, 
readers are referred to Mm, Carlylo'a " Early Letters", " LoLlers of 
ThoBuu Culj-Ic," aad Mr. David WiLwa'a "Ur. Froude ud Coxlyls.': 
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you aro never to bcc my sweet face any more? Indeed 
this long self-ban islimeot may well surprise you: but when 
you hear how I have been forced to atay voluntarily you 
will excuse it. 

The Bundels do not like freah air; and I get sick in a 
carriage without it: accordingly, by the time we reached 
Wallace Hall that night, what with their close mode of 
travelling, and Miss .\nderson's green tea, I found myself 
ready to faint. I hoped a- sound sleep would put me all 
to lighte; but no sleep was to be bad; and the morning 
found me entirely demolished. In a case of this sort, to 
walk to Tcmijland seemed an impossibility, and the Bundel 
carriage was gone to Dumfries to fetch old ladies. Mr. 
Anderson, (the Minister) was very pressing t}iat I would 
join my Mother, and Agnes at his house at Dinner; and 
eo I staid, mnply becatise I was unable to go away. My 
Mother was almost frightened into fiU when etic found me 
Bitting "like a picture," in the room where she was put 
to take off her sfmwl. Well, I had yuwned ovtr the fore- 
noon; I almost groaned over the artemoon;-~and at 
length was landed at Templaod little more tlian alive. 
For once my Mother succeeded in persuading me that I 
was very bilious, and must submit to be treated accord- 
ingly. And so I have been spending half the days in l)ed, 
taking physic, even castor, brandy also to a considerable 
extent, and various other items, "which," I am told, "are 
to do me good." In a few days I shall be returned to 
you, a well-physicked Goody.* On Simday perhaps you 
could send William, for me, with the horse. By which 

• Goody was my iport aiOit for hor. — T. C. 
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time I expect to have tiictl tlie water at Moffat 
WeUsI 

Meantime the buaness I came about is not neglected. 
AgDGS wrote away to Glasgow the other night, so that the 
curtains, etc, might be sent by the Carrier on Friday. I 
have ordered them not of cliinta but moreen, which b 
'against your taste, and hardly according to my own; but 
the latter article i)roved on enquiry to be far the thriftier 
AS well as the most comfortable; and therefore the best 
adapted for our purpose. Carpets are not chaip* at Gla»- 
.gpv, none being manufactured there. But I am to get 
■one at Sanquhar &s low-priced as my Grandmother's and 
of better quality. There are said to be excellent shoes at 
Sanquhar. It is a pity I have not your measure. In the 
meantime however I have got from my Motlier a pair of 
waterproof half-bcota for you, which, tho' not quite new^ 
I am sure will be a great temporal bles3ing,t provided they 
fit. 

What progreaa you will have been making with Bunut 
in my absencBl I wish I were back to see it; and to give 
you a kiss for every minute I have been absent. But you 
will not miss me so terribly as I did you. Dearest, I do 
love you! Is it not a proof of this that I am wearying 
to be back to Craigenputtock even cm it statid.'^, and while 
everyone here is trying to make my stay agreeable to mel 
Indeed, I have not been so made o} since very long ago. 
It is a pity my Mother is not always in this humour. 

*Dr-Rcicl, rflebratft Motiphytieiui of Ola:ijtow nnd Abftrdcen, 
drank whisky punch, "Why, Dr.T'* "Becaatt 1 like it, and 6c- 
coate it'* ehniv." — T. C. 

tADoaodaic phra«cology. — T.C. 

J Article, for Ediinhfir^K Review. — T. C. 
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la tbere any Letter from Jeffrey, I wonder ? I am sure 
he is to come upon us before we are ready for him. 

Excuse this insipid scrawl. I have been sick as death 
all day with that abominable oleum diaboU.* God bless 
you, Darling. You will send the horses for me on Sunday, 
und nichU mekr davon! 

Elver, ever your true Wife, 

Jane W. Cabltle. 



LETTER 10 

To Miss Jean Carlyle, Scotsbruf. 

Cnugenputtock, Uonday, 'Winter, 1828.' 

My dear Jean— . . . I hope Carlyle told your Mother 
how much I was gratified by her kind present. I can 
assure you I am very vain of the beautiful little shawl; 
60 vain that I rode to Templand with it above my habit. 

Jenny would tell you of the gallant expeditiont which 
Mary and I executed in Carlyle's absence? But nobody 
can have told you how we were bitten with the cold; or 
what temptation we reaiated to halt for whisky at a public 
house by the way. I shaJl not travel in a Winter day 
again without a small phialful in my pocket. 

My kind love to you all, and a kiss to your Father. I 
shall certainly eco your Mother before long. She will come 
up hither, if there is grace left in her; at all eventa I will 
be down. 

I hear you are very diligent and very good. I, on (he 

• CHevm rieini castor oil. 

t Pn>b«l>I/ U> TomplMd.— T. C. 
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id, am very idle and very bad. 1 have done no 
o&e usefid thing for a week, except making thee two daid- 

liet* 

Affectionately yours, 

Jaxe W. CjIRLTUS. 

LETTER 11 
Whether Miss Stodart (old Mr. Bradfute's Niece, 
subflequcntly "Rcvd. Mrs. Aitkcn of Mioto") come to 
dinner I have no recollection. But I do well retnembor, 
one beautiful Summer evening soon after that date, aa 
1 lounged out of doors, smoking my evening pipe, silent 
in the great silence, the woods and hilltops all gilt with 
the flanung splendour of a summer bud just about to set, 
— there came a rustle and a sound of hoofs in the little bond- 
ing avenue on my left (eun waa behiTtd the house and me); 
and the miaute after, Brother John and Sister BJargarct, 
direct from Scotsbrig, fresh and handsome on their little 
horses, ambled up; one of the gladest mghta and surprises 
to me. John had found a Letter from Goethe for me at 
the Po6W>ffice, Dumfries; this, having sent them indoors, 
I read in my old posture and place; pure white the fine big 
sheet itaelf, still purer the noble meaning, all in it as if 
mutely pointing to eternity. — Letter fit to be read in such 
A place and time. Our dear "Mag" staid some couple of 
weeks or more (made me a nice buff-coloured cottoa 
waistcoat, I remember); she was quietly cheerful, and 
complained of nothing; but my Darling with ber quick 
eyes had noticed loo well (as she then whispered to me) 
that the "recovery"' was only superGcial. and that worse 
might Uc ahead. It was the lost visit Margaret over 
made.— T. G. 

To Miss Jean Carlyle, Scolsbrigl 

CraiRenputtock. 'July, 1829/ 

My dear Jean — You will herewith receive a pair of 
• Finaforee, An^i«.—T, C 
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neat Httic bootikins; which, tho' somewhat decayed dlay 
still be of use to you; if they are too small for yourself 
perhapa they wilt fit Jenny, who I am grieved to hear, 
has been ailing lately. However, I hope she, us well as 
Mag, is continuing to recover. Thank the latter for her 
Note. You must also thank your Mother in the kindest 
manner for all the creature com/orta she sent along with 
it. The bacon ham I purpose cutting up on my birthday, 
when my Mother and perhapa Miss Stodart is to dine here. 
All my drawers arc perfumed with your wootlniff, which 
brings me in mind of you every time I open them. 

I drew the pattern on your collar; and Marj- finished 
it. And when I was at Templand Inst week, I presented 
it to my Mother, with as pretty a speech as you could have 
wished. I assure you she seemed greatly delighted with 
your remembrance of her, and cliarged me to tell you so, 
and much more whicli yoii may take for granted, as I have 
not time at present to detail it all; for I am going to 
Buinfries to-morrow and have a great many small mattera 
to arrange. 

I send a little parcel for your mother which I hope 
she will accept in her "choicest mood."* Tell her, with 
my kind regards and a kiss, that it was my wedding veil, 
which will give it more value in lier eyes than one of more 
worth. When are you cotmng? It is your turn next. 
Jenny will tell you all about us. God bless you. Ever 
aSectionatcly youn, 

Jane Welsh Carltle. 

* " Will wolcome von in our cholcrnt mood," »iUi) Irvine onw, 
in oouic ticriiioii or addrvsi thai hnd been reported to us. — T. C. 
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Poor Horse Harry! This was a Horee^pidemic, 
that hot June day and weeks onward; proved fatal to 
one of Alick's hontcs and at lost to wild gallant Larry 
too.* Harry was next scizt-d: I had perceived the "Vet- 
erinary UceDtiat«" to be an if^norant puppy, who called 
viztdpipe "Larnyx;" him wc dismisacd; inquired of the 
Burgeon at Minnyivc, how he would treat a man in inflam- 
mation of the lungs? " Bleed him. blister on breast, no food 
but slops"; and, treating poor Harry ourselves in that 
way, lucidly pulled him through. By a perfect hairs- 
breadth, it seemed to be. for lliree days long. Every 
tught of these three, She was down, in drcasing-gown and 
slippers, slept across with the flat candlestick, alone under 
the sky; and one ni^ht (probably this of 4 a. m.) the poor 
creature (in reply to her stalk or two of green ryegrass) 
touched her cheek with ita lips. — T. C- 

To Miss Jean Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 

Crsugfnpat.Umk, June, 1831i 
My dear Jean — T have kept the promise I made you, 
it must be confessed, but indiffcrenLly; yet more I hope 
through destiny than my own <lemerit. 

Tliat I do not altogether ^ve myself up to ill-faith, 
you have a proof in the fact that I am here writing with 
half-open eyes at four in tlie morning. Poor Harry has 
been in the jaws of death: as your Mother would tell mc, 
I made him too much an idol; his mdes are all red flesh 
now, however, so that I am not likely to be very proud 
of bim in a hurry again. 

I send my cow's calf to Jenny and her heirs forever; 

• Mr. Froudeeays wii.hhisusunJ inappurapv, "Old Larry, doiM 
' double duty on the roud nnd in the cnit, liiul liild himmU down ana 
died — dittd'froni overwork." — l<i/«, U., 142. 
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and hope she will train her up to emulate her Mother's 
virtues, who is ore of the best cows in creation. Tlicre 
are also some other odds and ends; a tea, sugar and 
milk establislimcnt for you; and the other things are 
for Mary. Pity they are not more worth. I was meaning 
to send you, by the same opportunity, Bubblius* and 
one of his turkeys, but she is hatching, so must wait till 
she has given mc chiclccnE. Carlyle is sound asleep. God 
bless you. Can you not come up with them? ' 
Ever affectionately youra, 

Jane Welsh Garltle. 

LETTER IS 

She arrived here (in London) about the 1st of October; 
Brother John and I were in waiting at The Angel, Isling- 
ton; right well do I remember the day, — and our drive to 
Tftvi-stock-Square neighbourhood, where our lodging was. 
She was very happy; much enjoyed Ix)ndon, and the nov- 
elties of such "Society" as came about us, all Winter; and, 
in spite of weak health (which worsened latterly) made no 
complaint at any time, but took hopefully, and with beau- 
tiful 8in<:erity, ingenuity and insight, whatever the novel 
Bcene offered us of good, — often singularly beitering it (es- 
pecially in reference to mt} by her true and clever mode of 
treatment. A little Chapter might be written of our Wm- 
ter here that year? Too sad; and, except herself only, too 
insignificant. Among the scrambhng miscellany of nota- 
bles and quasi-notables that hovered about us, Leigh Hunt 
(volunteer, and towords the end) was probably the best; 
poor Charles Lamb (more than once, at Enfield, towards 
the middle of our stay) the worst. He was sinking into 
drink, poor creature; his fractioQ of "humour," etc., I 

• Babbliua, the Turkey-eoek. 
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recognised, and recognise, but never could accept for a 
great thing,— genuine, but an esscnlially small and Cockney 
thing; — and now with gin, etc., superadded, one had to 
lay, "Genius?" This is not genius, but diluted tngcnity: 
please remove thisi Leigh Hunt came in sequel (prettily 
courteous on his part) to the Article Characteristics; his 
serious, dign)6ed and even noble physiognomy and hearing 
took us with surprise, and much pleased us. Poor Hunt I 
nowhere or never an ignoble man I — T. C. 

To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotshrig". 

A, Amptoa Str««t, Orgy's Inn Road, 
London, 6 October, 1831. 

My dear Mother— The Ncw-spapcr would give you as- 
surance that I was arrived in London, and m a condition 
to write your name; but further particulars concerning 
myself and tJie barrel, you arc still anxiously waiting fnr; 
Bod now that T find myself at liberty to write, it were in- 
human to keep you longer in suspense. 

To begin with the beginning: Afttr leaving you nil 
with a sad enough heart, and committing myself to the 
mercy of the waves, my case was none of the pleasant^-st, 
Alick [Carlyle] recommended me to go down to the cabin 
till the vespel got under way; — and I saw no more of the 
eea till I stept on fihore at Lii'eqjool. It was very stormy, 
and I was mortally ack the whole twenty-four hours. 
Happily there was no cabin-passenger liesides myself. So 
I had "ample room and vet^ enough"* to make what 
demonstrations I pleased. My Cousin Alick [WoLsh] was 

• Woftve the wafp and wtav* the wnof, 
Tb(> witirlinf; nhcitl of Kilwurd's r»C8, 
Give amplo room &iid vcf);e «Tiouf;h 
The cliaracicni uf Ucll Co trocu. 

— From Oray's Bard, 
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waiting for me on the Dock, with a haclcney coach which ia 
a few minutes landed me with my tnmks, etc., at my 
Uncle's. One of hia men took the barrel in a cart to the 
ofHce from which it was to !w forwarded by tlie canal. 

They were all very glad to ace me at Maryland Street; 
and feeling entirely exliausted with my seasickness, I 
stupidly let m>'Bel£ be persuaded not to proceed till the 
Wednesday. And by Wednesday I was in worse JettU for 
travelling than when I arrived; for I had almost no sleep 
the whole time of my stay, owing to a lady in the same 
room snormg like ten etoam-engines. My seat was taken 
in a coach that cJime straight through; so that I had no 
shifting of luggage to embarrass me. My travelling com- 
panions were two Irisli ladies, who neither picked my 
pocket of my purse nor watcli;— ^nd twenty-four hours 
after I started, I had the satisfaction of jumping into Car- 
lylc's arm.s, who with John,* was waiting for me at a cer- 
tain Angel-Ion. You may imagine the sight of their fncea, 
among so many hundreds of .strange ones, was a joyful 
Bight! They were both looking well,— John thinniah but 
clear and healthy-looking. They had a nice little dinner 
of chops and rice pudding in readiness. Edward Irving 
came up in the evening, and all was well. 

But I was not to escape so ejisily. Thf next day and 
the next my heatl was so ill I had to He in bed. On Sun- 
day I got out a little and saw the Montagus.f On Monday 
we were hunting after new lodgings, George Ir\'ing'8 being 
intolerably noisy, and still infested with bugs, which few 



• Dr. Cftrlyla. 

t Un. BmiI Mootngu nnd Household (25 Bedford Square).— T.U 
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bouaea here are wllhout. We succeeded in realiang a 
much better up-putting, fur Ihe same money^ in the house 
of a BIrs- Miles and Mrs. Page, — English people,— where I 
DOW write. The barrel had arriN-cd the cod of the week, 
and been unpacked; so that our flitting was no such 1ij;ht 
matter, and occupied all Tuesday. Yesterday I had a 
headache again, and to-day is the fiiBt that I can call my 
ovn. 

I hope that we shall bo very eomlortable here: the 
people are of a prefwssessing appearance, and the house is 
the only clean one that I have seen since I left Scotland. 
We have a Drawingrooni about the m.o of our own at 
Croigenputtock,— more elegantly fitted up,— with a small 
but comfortable bedroom, opening from it with large fold- 
ing doors. It is in an airy and remarkably quiet street. 

I have DO notion of London housekeeping yet; but am 
lying back till, with "wcendcr and amazement,"* I have 
reviewed the ground. One fact I may mention as a sam- 
ple: potatoes arc a pemiy a poimd, so that we pay three 
halfpence for barely as many as we need for a meal. The 
milk, toOj is ridiculously dear, and such stv3 after Nooly'sl 
Thank Heaven we have good butler without running to 
the shops, — and Carlyle haa fastened a lid with a padlock 
on the can : — but what place unites all the advantages of 
both town and country! 

I have seen few people yet; not even Jeffrey, who is 
very ill, confiucd to bed. I was to have gone to him yes- 
terday, but could not for my head. Carlyle and I are 



* Report of Utile Jean's, of eome preacher who h&d profuoely 
employed th&t loeuLion, proDouAccd u hcr«, — T. C. 
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thinkiDg to walk over to-night, when hie ladies* are at the 
House of Lords, which will suit mc best. 

Johut set off on Tuesday morning, to join his Countess 
at Dover— a newspaper bos since intimated his safe arrival 
BO far. He was in good spirits of the cnteqirise, and we 
hope it will be tlie beginning of much good for htm. 

Cartyle is reading to-day with a view to writing an 
Article} — to keep mail in shaft. They are not gobg to 
print the Book **aft«r all. Murray has lost heart lest it do 
not take with the public and so, like a stupid ass, as he is, 
has sent back the manuscript. The deevil may care, it 
shaU be printed tn spite of Murray some time; imd in the 
meanwhile it is not loedng any of its worth by lying. 

Jane W. CARLTtB. 

[Ends abruptly, to save another line for me, and my 
lengthy postscript.— T. C] 

LETTER U 

Written "With my own hand.V and "Nobla Lady" 
(Mrs. Ba^l Montagu) arc pkniscs of Edward Irving's, 
supposed to be too high-Sown for their respective occasions. 
The "Little Dear", is Jeffrey, now Lord Advocate, living 
in Jermyn Street, worried almost to death. Maid "Nancy"§ 

• Mr», (ind Minn Jeffrey (Mii«BOiarlotle,tIi« l&te Mr«. Rmpunn). 

t "John" is brother John who iiowoiris off for Italy, as Travelling 
Phynii'iuii to the Lady Claie, where, is that or other mch capacity, 
be loriK cont.iniii-(l,— T. C, 

J Oa Dr. JohDson. 

•• Snrtar Ite*aTlu*, of which, by thi* way, Hitrt vitte piililiihcd 
nine eUiliviiH in tb« year ISQS, one of tbcta iUugtrmtCil, and two of 
tbcm wvll nad tuUy atmotntod. 

g The C«rlylp8 hftd *»f>th«r Bcrvftot, Nbqcv, got from Diunfriei. 
In K not« to an omitted L«tter Carlylc tays: " Nancy from [lumfrieg, 

{irivntcly collt^d 'I^K(t><^.' now and then (aa Jeffrey o&lled hia Wir«'e 
apdo);) waa curious, hnppy, smiling, tho' rather drnpfly. Ono 
momiiifl; while I )iri.nk(:iKlr-fJ nlivn", h<-r MiBtrpsa being lil, she sold 
tomc,''^' t'ixiaCi'ig FixUm) 'a no weellhoday, either 1"! 
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is ThornhUl Nancy, who used to spoil my razore, privaUly 
dealing with a beard she had; otherwise not much <:om- 
puirabk- to the " btUissima Barbaia," as Jeffrey used to call 
this Mre. AubUd, translatress of Germao, etc., femrne aion 
c^Ubrel—T. G. 



To Mrs. Carlyle, Scolsbrigl 

AtapioD Street, London, Nov., 1831: 

My dear Mother— I have still leisure to write you & 
few lines "with my own hand," to thank you for your 
kind messages and kind thoughts, which are infinitely 
precious in this land of strangers. Many people here show 
a disposition to be kind to me as this world goes; but* 
that sort of dinner-giving, speech-making kin<lnc!^ is but 
frothy unsatisfactory food for the heart, compared with 
the kiodnesa one cxpcricncca in the bosoni of one's own 
family : and I have now been so long and so intimately 
connected with you and yours that I cannot but look 
upon you all as my own Mother and Brothers and 
Sisters. 

I should find myeelf very pleasantly situated here, 
if I enjoyed my usual health, and could avail myself of 
the various invitations that are held out to us, 

Carlyle has tolerable health and spirits, and abundant 
prospect of employment. There is much to see and wonder 
at, even in a solitary walk along the streets; and enough 
of people come about us to talk, or rather to listen, among 
•whom there are several whom I really like. 

The little Dear is well again, and aa gay as a lark; and 
tnidgcs over to ua twice a week, without women or equip- 
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age. Always lo^g bhiiself by the way and needing 
Carlyle to take him home.* 

I have at laat seen Mrs, Au-stin, and, so far as one could 
judge by a forenoon call, I think her the best woman I 
have yet foxrnd here. In appearance she i& extremely 
like our Nancy, but drawn out \a a considerably length, 
and her countenance refined and BpiritualizeJ. Her talk 
U all about books, and, tho' I should not imagine her a 
much cleverer person than myself, her command of what 
talent she has, will, I find, give her quite the upper-band 
in any intercourse we may have. 

Of the "Noble Lady" least said is aooneat mended. 
God keep you all. My love to all of you doft-n to the 
prattler over the way. 

Ever your affectionate, 

Jane W. Carlyle. 



LETTER 16t 

*LiteraUy tntt. — nlwsys lost himself if I turned cvrn at the end 
of LouK Acre — T. C. 

■t Tbtfi I,«!ttcr aiipcADt in Mr. Froiide'n JA/e of Curlylc (ii. 288), 
whero strictly apcakicx it biM no right to be: it was neither written 
by C&rlylo nor lo CarTylei ftod It wsd sent (o Mr. Froudc for the 
purpoH of beins illcluJ•;^l in (h« Selecliou of Mrs- Curlylc'ii Letters 
which CftHylo nml pitrtiullv pr«p«rp(l for the prese. Dii iu own 
meritR it is well worth a pWe in any Celltciion of Mrn. forlylr's 
I.ettrrB: ami raorroviT Mr Krotide's hnllucinntiotm and doluHona 
about bor life at Craigespiittock have added tollua L«t(er aii uu- 
usually hi|[li dc|;rt!C of iiiti>r««t and importanco — Mr Kroudi>'* 
comment on the Letter is very characteristic. H« aayi (.Life, ii. 
2d0), "This is pretty, and fthaw* Craigenputtork oh An (aircat 
aide. But there waa a rrverac of the picture. "-^Tnic; but the 
picture was wonh looking at , all the same. But instead of lenmiuc 
BoracthitiE from thv pictun-, Mr Proudo turns it« faca to the vraQ 
(ao to apeak) and dcvotea all bis attention to a study of the dusty 
caava«l Ko wonder he formed cniirtukvD nolious of lifL- at CnUKeu- 

Eattock. It may readily be granted that Mr*. Carlylc'a picture of 
te at her nncpstrnl home lit alifihtlv coloured for a purpose; but 
that ii is a picture "true to tiaiure*! attd fairly exprotcive of bar 
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To MUs Eliza Miles* 4 Ampton St.] London. 

Craigenputtock, 16 Jua«, 1S33. 

My Dear Kliza— 1 could wager you now think the 
Scotch a less amiable Nation than you had suppoaed, 
leaet of all to be commended on the score of good faith. 
Is it not Bot Has not my whole Nation Buffered in your 
opinion thro' my solitary fault? In February' I made a 
voluntarj' engagement to write to you, whicli now in June 
remains to \ie fulfilled! Still I am fulfilling it, which proves 
it is not altogether "out of eight, out of mind" with mc; 
and could I give you an idea of the tumult I have been in, 
since we parted, you would find me excusable if not blame- 
less. I never forgot my gentle Ariel in Ampton St., — It 
were pomtive sin to forget her, so helpful she was, so beauti- 
ful, 80 kind and good! Bcfidcs this is the place of alt 
others for thinking of absent friends, where one lias so 
seldom any present to think of. It is the stillest, sohtariest 
place that it ever entered upon your imagination to con- 
cave; where one has the strangest shadowy existence, 

^neral frHtngs and (^xjM^TJcncca thcrr, in proved by Lhe fsct that 
It convtiputiJa v«ry clutwly with all tbo utbcr pivtuKO »lta draw there 
OD the spat, and coafiicts in lOAtcrial points with none- la prosc- 
cutictn of his study o( the "wivdtse," Mt. froude cites » verj- prwllT, 
El iM>mi>«>.'h&t sad and plaintive poem entitled " To a Swallow build- 
ing iindi^r our Kavcs," aaeignins tbn verses to this dat« and attrib- 
uting (hern to Mrs. Carlyle. Had he tumwl the sheet of paper on 
whi<Oi thi> jXH-'Ri wiui writtx-u, he might hnvv read in Carlylr's un- 
mistakeablc bund, " CopUiJ agaia by JKne!" The verses' are not 
Jane'ii but Cariyle's! Mr. Fruuilr, howcvrr, |[o«s on tn nny. in his 
next chanter: " J«-I!rrcy carried Mrs. Carlyle's sad vcrsrs with him 
' to the * glndta ' or lUcnmond, to muse upon them, and tnt over hiji 
' bfllplflaBncsa. To him hia cousin's mliinlion nod no relieving 
fvftture," etc., etc. Mr. Froudc remarks eomcwhcro that "Carlylo 
bad no invention." What a pity onu (.aooot return the compUincut 
to Mr. Froude) 

* The Daughter of the people the Carlyles had lodged with wbea 
lately m JL^odon. 
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notMng actual in it but the food we eat, tlie bed one sleeps 
on, and (praised be Heaven!) the fine air one breathes; 
the rest is oil a dream of the absent and distant, of 
things past and to come. 

I was fatigued enough by the journey home; still more 
by the Irysdng that awaited me here; a dismantled house, 
DO effectual servants, weak hejilth, and, worse than the 
seven plagues of Egypt, a necessity of Painters. All these 
things were against me. But happily there is a continual 
tide in biuuan affairs; and if a little while ago I was near 
being swept away, in the hubbub, so now 1 find myself 
in a dead calm. All is again in order about us, and I fold 
my hands and ask, "What is to be done next?" "The 
duty nearest hand, and Uic next will shew itself in course." 
So my Goethe teaches. No one who lays this precept to 
heart can ever be at a stand. Impress it on your " twenty 
children" (that I think was the number you had fixed 
upon), impress it on the whole twenty from the cradle 
upwards, and you will spare your soas the vexation of 
many a wild-goose chase, and render your daughters 
forever impracticable to ennut. Shame that such a malady 
should exist in a Christian land; should not only e::i^t, 
but be ahuost general throughout the whole female popula- 
tion that is placed above the necessity of working for 
daily bread. If I have an antipathy for any class of 
people, it is for fine ladies. I almost match my Husband's 
detestation of partridge-shooting gcnUemen. Woe to the 
fine lady who should find herself set down at Craigen- 
puttock for the first time in her life, left alone with her 
own thoughts, no "fancy haxaar" in the same kingdom 
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nith hex, no place of amuscmcot wilhin a day's journey; 
the veiy church, her last imiiginable resource, seven imles 
off. I can fancy witli w}tat Iiorror alio would look oo the 
ridge of mountains that seemed to enclose her from all 
earthly bliss! with what despair in her accents she would 
enquire if there was not even a "charity sale " within reach. 
Alas, no! no outlet whatever for " ladies' work," not 
tv&i & Book for a fine lady's understanding! It is plain 
she would have nothing for it but to die as speedily aa 
possible, and to relieve the world of the expcnseti of her 
maintenance. For my part I am very content. I 
have everything here my heart desires, Uial I coultl have 
anywhere cl«c, except M>cicty, and even Uiat deprivation 
is not to be considered wholly an evil: if people we like 
and take pleasure in do not come about us here as in 
London, it is thankfully to be remeubered that here 
"the wicked cease from troubling, and the wcarj' are at 
rest." If tlic knocker make no sound for weeks together, 
it is 80 much tlie better for my ne^^-es. My Husband is as 
good company as reasonable mortal could deare. Every 
fair mormng we ride on horse-back for an hour before 
breakfast (my precious horse knew me again and neighed 
loud and long when he found himself in his old place). 
Then we eat such a surprising breakfast of home-baked 
bread, and egge, etc., etc., as might incite anyone that 
had breakfasted so long in London to write a pastoral. 
Then Carlylc takes to his writing, while I, like Eve, "studi* 
ous of household good," inspect my house, my garden, my 
live stock, gather Bowers for my drawingroom, and 
lapfuis of eggs; and finally betake myacU also to writing, 
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or reading, or making or nipnfling, or whatever work seems 
fittest. After dinner, and only then, I lie on the sofa and 
(to my aharae be it spoken) sometimes slixp, but oftenest 
dream waking. Id the evc-ning I walk on the raoor (how 
different fn)m Holbom and the Strand!) and read anything 
titat docs not exact much attention. Huch is my tifo, 
— flgrwabic as yet from its novelty, if for nothing else. 
Now, would you not like to sliare it? I am sure you 
would be happy beado us for a while, and healthy; for I 
would keep all drugs from your lips, and [lour warm milk 
into j-ou. Could you not find an escort, and come and 
try? At all ratea, write and tell me how you are, what 
doing and what intending. I shall always be interested 
in all that concerns you, 
• My health is slowly mending. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jakb CUrltlb. 



LErrEa is 

Sister Jean in now married; Brothrr Alick, in Catltnns 
(Goiflinna?) Farm near Lockcrby, has been on visit to us 
and returned to Dumfries. — T. G. 

To Mrs. Ai^en, Locfimaben Gate, Dumfries. 

CniigRnputtiick, Novi'mbw, 1S33. 
My dear Jean — T comniiBsioiied Aliek to transmit my 
thanks to you in the hnndsome»t manner; but, "it may 
be strongly doubted" if he acquitted himself of the com- 
mia^on at all to my satisfaction. So I now send them 
"under my own hand" with the same wanntli in which 
they were at first conceived, and which is not likely to 
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know any diminution so long as a morsel of the dainty 
remains. 

How are you getting on? Bravely 1 hope; but the 
tion would be better asked of your Husband than of 
'■you- There is never much to be feared for any one that 
is born with sense and truth in him, whatever else he may 
have or want, .^nd so I always augur well of the judicious 
Crow* in whatever circumstances she may find herself. If 
the devil should get into her by a time, he will find her 
good sense and trutJifulness such bad neighbours that he 
will be fain to decamp before he have done any eerious 
mischief. . . . 

I have made up my mind, after four years of dclibera^ 
tion, to be at the expense of framing the Lord Advocatet 
in imiUiiion rosewood. So I send him to your Husband to 
get done. Nola bene, the gilt moulding must be under the 
gkus, as it is in yomr frames, and is not in any of the others 
A symptom of preference which strikes me as suihciently 
barefaced. 

I expect Grace Cavan to-day; it will be a pity if she 
do not know thab you are in Dumfries. Nancy is still 
staying on — doesn't look as if she were much di^xised to 
flit. It is a great temporal blessing for me that no inter- 
regnum has token place; for my incre^ise of years and in- 
firmities has nearly altogether incapacitated me from 
working. You ought to write to me frequently, and also 
come and see me frequently when you are within such 

*A niclcnamc of Jean, the blackhnirrd. — T. C. 

t Fraiiria Jeffrey, whotn Mr. Fromlu repeatedly but crronMUaly 
I Mrs. CflHylc's cousin. There wbb do tnwe of conMirRiiinily lie- 
ui them beyood being, of course, aoa aad d^iughtcr vl Adam 
' ^d Evel 
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nunegeable distance. Our compliments to your Hus- 
band, who I hope may be able to get the upper hand 
mth you; for I can tell him it will depend on himself 
whether he "make a spoon of you or spoil a horn." 
Your affectionate Sister, 

Jajjb Cahltlb the Elder. 

LETTER 17 

Preparations for the great Expedition, or Shift to Lon- 
don, were now about completed. Had been left (in my 
imafiinary hurry, " necessity to get a house before May 26") 
wholly in her eagerly willing hands; how willing I knew 
well, but not how wonderfully Bwift, skilful and 8urc,-in 
this entirely new provinref In about two weeks an ap- 
pears, she has prosperously lifted anchor, with the Liver- 
pool Steamer (at Annan Foot); and in one week raore, 
ehe will be with mcl— T. C. 

To T. Carlyle, 4 Ampton Stj London. 

TcropUnd, Monday, '27 May, 183-4.' 
It ia all right, Dearest, the Letter is come! I had 
taken the precaution for having it forwarded hither by 
post, and, but for the n^Iation about church hours, might 
have had time to answer it last night. . . . 

Now you wish the furniture and Goodyoff immediatply. 
Dearest, "it shall be donet"* There is no earthly objec- 
tion to my sailing on Friday first (but on the contrary 
every motive to hasten to you at the soonest poesible), 
except one, and that one is not of eoosequenoe enough to 
stiuid in the way of your wishes and my own. It was 
only in case of there being no outrake for me, if I joined 

*Ab LondoQ AbopkocpcrB tmy. 
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you 60 soon, that I apokc in my lost nf waiting till the 
Friday following. 

I wrotA to Alick la^t night (according to previous 
appointment) betweeo the receiving of yours and the 
departure of the post, and told him I would meet 
bim at DumCriea on Wednesday (the day after to- 
morrow), where he was to bo at any rate. My 
Mother talks of going to Dumfries abng with me. 
She was for going all the way,— to Annan that is; 
but I strongly objected. One has enough to do at 
present without scenes. 1 fear there will not bo time to 
get another Letter from you before Friday, but at all 
rates I shall expect to find one in Maryland Street (tbcy 
do me so much good); and I will write from Maryland 
St. when you arc to expect me in London. 

About two hours after my lost was on its road, it came 
into my mind like litiuid 6re, and ran o^er my whole face, 
neck and anns, that I hod omitted to eeal it! Had it been 
under cover to Jeffrey, I think I should ha\'e died of vex- 
atjon, for I am doubtful whether he woiUd not have read 
it from beginning to end. But Charles Bullcr is "an 
Engiinh Gendenian," and would take no advantage of my 
stupidity. The thing that annoyed mc most was tbe ua- 
sa^actory ide-a of my whole general disposition for the 
management of "the great thing to do," which mich a 
blunder would cause to you, and the insecurity you would 
feci in consequence. But consolc-loi ! I think it was my 
first blunder, and shall strive that it may alao be the last; 
and it happened quite naturally as I shall explain to you 
hereafter. 
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... My Mother is writing (to Maryland Street) 
to^y, and will warn them of my arrival (in Liverpool); 
and Arbuckln* I will write to myself. 

And now, my Dariliig, with rt^spect to those two 
houses, T declare to thee they look both so attractive on 
paper, that I cannot tell which 1 ought to prefer, and 
should like to see them with my bodily eyes before you 
decide. I have a great liking to that maaalve old concern 
with the broad staircase, and abimdant accommo<lalion 
for crockery f-\ And dressingrooma to one's bedrooms 
is charmingi I should not quarrel with the quantity, 
even tho' (like my china assiettes) it might be asked 
"what we have to put in it." But is it not too 
near the River? I should fear it would be a very 
foggy situation in Winter, and always damp and un> 
wholesome. And the wainscoting up to Uie ceilings,— 
18 it painted? If m the original stale, hardly any 
number of candles (never to gpeak of "only two") 
will sufTicc to light it. And another idea prcscnta itnelf 
along with tliat wainscot — if bugs Irnvc been in the house! 
Must they not have found there, as well as the inmates, 
"room without end?" Tlie other again does not attract 
me so much, but to make up for that, suggests no objec- 
tion; so keep thorn both open, if you can, till I come: and 
if you arc constrained to decide, that you may not let 
both or either slip through your hands, do it with perfect 
assurance that Goody will approve your choice. The 
neighbourhood I would not let be a material point in your 

* Dr. Arbuckic, na ocquaiutaacp of oun in Liverpool. --T. C 
t Tlus "maasive old coiic«ra " wai No, & (now 24) Cbeyne Bon: 
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deliberations. You have & pair of effectufll legs to take 
you wherever you please ; and for me, my etiief cnjoymcut, 
I imagine, will always be in Uic society of my own heart's 
Darling, and within my own four waits, as heretofore. 

My Mother semis her kindest regards. She is in the 
most gracious, bo\mtii"ul mood;— gi\Tng me goTt-ns, et*; — 
baa even bought a superior &ilk-handkcrehief for Aliekt 
and a gown for little Sister Jenny whom she never saw I 
What a mercy for you, Dearest, that I have not her turn 
for managing the finance departincntl We should, in thai 
case, soon sit rent-free in the King's Bench. And now I 
must conclude — a mean return for your long precious 
Letter; but I have ahcadache today, and must not drive 
it beyond bounds. God Almighty bless you, my Love. 
Before many days I shall see your face again. 

YOCR OWN Jan*e. 



LETTER 18» 

To Dr. CarlyU] Romel 

CheJ»eft, 12tb JuiuaTy, 1S3S. 

. . . Mrs, Austin sends me occasional "ttreepen- 
fiws" overflowing with "dearests," and all that, and asks 
me to her soirees now and then, and even plashes down 
here in wheeled vehicles at rare intervals. But what is 
all this to one who really lungs for a little sincere friend- 
ehip? There is a Mrs. Taylor whom T could really love, 
U it were safe and she were willing; but she is a dangerous 
looking woman and engrossed witli a dangerous passion, 
and no useful relation can spnng up between us.— <In 

*A postscript to a Loiter of Culyle'a. 
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short, dear Brother, I am hardly bettor off here for society 

than nt Craigcnpultock ; not so well off as when you were 

there walking with mc and reading Ariosto. 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 19 

A visit of her own to NKhsdale, to Mother and kindred; 
jonrneycd by hentelf (I sitting here, in fiercely Rteady 
wrestJe with French Revolution); her first journey from 
London, — attended with much physical hardship, exci- 
tation and petty misery to the too delicate creature; as 
generally to both of us, they all were. Thick skin car« 
for nothing; thin does for very much! 

"Robert Hanning" is my youngest Sister Jenny's Hus- 
band; lately wedded, and settled with her In some small 
kind of trade in Manchester. A good enough Uttlc briak- 
stirring. kind of fellow (was boy Farm-servant at Scots- 
brig, several years in Jenny's childhood, and rather a 
favourite there); ... is now, this long while, settled 
into modesty, and doing well in Canada with hi» Jenny 
and tlic children and grandchildren they have. — Their 
lodging in Utanchester, where I once tried sleeping, — first 
floor above tbdr shop, in a street with many Mills adja- 
cent, — wa« very bad and noisy; tho' the welcome, cordial 
and supreme, especially in the first instance, would make 
some amends. 

" Goody " used to be my sport name for her. " Bums- 
wark" (Birrenjovark) is a "tabular Hill 'I in Annandalc re- 
markable for its perfect Roman Camp, and still more for 
its almost exact shape (fnistrum of a rtxtanguiar pyramid) 
and for the great extent of \'iew it has all round, Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, to Setkirkshirej Roxbor- 
oughphire, etc. 

"Oatmeal to John Mill"— was for his Father's use. 
Father was now on his di^athbed, and had taken a longing 
for the food of hit; childhood. This, I conclude, would be 
a supplementary or tecond sending; no third, alas, was 
needed.— T. C. 
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Tcmpland, Saturday. '10 July, 183S.' 

Heaven be praised, here I am at last, dear Husband; a 
most tired but not utterly demolished Goody. On the 
whole I ha^T? been mercifully dealt with; my journey has 
been assuaged for me in many ways which I had no reason 
to expect; and, con^dcring my want of steep, and all the 
rest of it, I am in a wonderful state of efficiency already. 

The man you saw in the Coach with me waa my only 
fellow pqeeenger to Derby ; so tliat, during the night I had 
a whole side to stretch myself on; and from Derby to 
Manchester I might even recline diagonally, having the 
whole Coach to myself. Besides the "ample room and 
veigc enough," I had also to congratulate m>'8cir on un- 
interrupted silence; for even while (Ac man was there, no 
speech went on; he rolled up his great-coat to make a 
cushion for my back, presented me with three lemons, and 
for the rest took no notice of me whatever. 

On arriving at Manchester, I felt confiidcrablc appre- 
hcnKon; for it had long been revealed to my recollection 
Hat, according to my late practice, I had come off witiiout 
Hanning's address! So that if no one awaited mc at the 
Coach I should be set down iu the Street with my trunk, 
in one of the fooILihcst dilemmas imiiginable. But Rob- 
ert's happy face, jjopped in at the coach window, even 
before wc stopped, rescued me from tlie wdl-merited ptm- 
ishmcnt of my inadvertency;— he actually dropt a tear 
of joy! at sight of me; aiul looked as tho' he were half- 
minded to kiss me brwierlich: but that I rather waived. 
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Wo mounted into a hackney; and in a fQw minutes were 
opened-to by wee Jenny; who welcomed me most co> 
dially in her still way. Both indeed expressed a satisfac- 
tion that was highly consolatory to a wandering pilgiim; 
and so also was the excellent chicken broth which was 
served up to me in no-time. 

Jenny makes a moat sedate, onicrly, saUsfactory- 
looking Hauitfrau; and her little Ilusband, barring a little 
innocent vanity, and tmsljtd forwardness, is a most com- 
fortable landlord. But let no weary traveller ever dream 
of staying there with any \'iew to sleep! The house is &| 
nice enough little house, and the bedroom looks rather in- 
viting even; but the bod is hard as a deal board, with a 
considerable elevation in the shape of Bumswark in the 
middle: there is, moreover a species of bug in it which 
Tuaea lumps " the size of a hazel-nut"; — and to crown all, 
you are next door to a "jerry shop," where drunk people 
issue into the street all night long, trying who to rage 
loudest. Nothing would have tempted me to stay two 
nights, had 1 been able to proceed ; but my bead was hor- 
rible on the Monday. 

On Tuesday afternoon I reached Liverpool after a 
flight (for it can be called nothing else) of thirty-four 
miles within an hour and a quarter. I was dreadfully 
frightened before the train started; in the nervous weak 
state 1 was in, it seemed to me certain that I should faint, 
and the impossibility of getting the horrid thing stopt!* 
But I felt no difference between the motion of the steam 
carriage and that in which I had come from London; it 

*Tluji WM Mrs. Cariylc's first experience of railny tTjtrelliDC. 
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did not soem to be going any faster. As I had sent no 
intimation to Maryland Street, I was left to my own shifts 
on landing; the greatest difficulty was in getting my trunk 
from among the hundred others where it was tumbled. 
"You must take your turn. Ma'am, you must take your 
turn" was all the satisfaction I could get in pressing toward 
the heap; at last I said, "stand out of the road, will youf 
there is the trunk before my eyes; and I will lift it away 
myself without troubling anyonel" Whereupon the clerk 
cried out in a rage, "for Godsakc* give that Lady her trunk 
and let us be rid of her." The omnibus man clutched it 
out of my haiuls, and promised to put mc down within 
ten yards of Maryland Street. He was better than hia 
word, for he drove me to the very door. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment occasioned by 
my apparition in the room where they were sitting at their 
dessert. There was wondering and laugMng without end; 
but no tea, nor prospect of any, — till, at last, in extreme 
thirst and despair, I fell to work on a plateful of straw- 
berries and cream! Instead of killing me, the mess agreed 
with me so well that, I had strawberries and cream six 
times during the day and half I staid. ^They were in a 
great confusion with painters, etc., etc., but as kind as 
ever; and as inconsiderate about sleep. I thought the 
bugs of MancliPJitcr had left nothing for the Liverpool ones 
to do; but I was mistaken; I had twenty new bites oa 
my neck and anns tlic first night. Darling, thank 
Heaven that we arc without bugs;^Dd see that John's 
window be kept open, when he returns; and order Ann 

*Scatlice, for God's sake. 
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to take down his clothes and shake them in the Garden; 
for he will go by Maochoster! 

On Thursday night at ten o'clock I was to sail: but 
the eea was a little rougli, and my Uncle had heard some- 
tiling of the boiler being unsafe; and so nothing would 
pacify him hut that I sliould go by the mail. As the roost 
convincing argument that could be u^ed, be went and 
took a scat for nic, and [>aid it himself; besides this, he 
laid out eight guineas on the largest, warmest, most beauti- 
ful shawl that ever was seen, to regale me. with, on my 
birthday, the day I left Liverpool! It was a most well- 
timed jjrespnt; for the weallier is become intensely cold, 
and I left London in a most destitute condition with re- 
spect to wrappings. . . . 

I wrote to .7ohn and my Mother from Liverpool; 
warning the former to meet nie at Dumfries, and expecting 
tlie latter to come without being asked; as she did. When 
the Mail stopt at the King's Arms, Dumfries, I saw my 
trunk into the house, and then ran over to the Commercial 
to tell Mrs. Wllaon that if my Mother should come I was 
gone out to Jean's. P'or I was in at half post eight, and 
the Steamboat was not expected till eleven. UTiile I was 
wmting in the lobby for Mrs. Wilson, my Mother came 
down the stairs! Such an embracing and such u cryingl 
The very Boots was affected with it, and spoke in a plaint- 
ive voice all morning after. 

Mother looks well; — and is making a fwrfect fool of me 
with kindness. I was scarce home when she presented me 
with a purse she had worked me, — filled with H0\-ereign8l 
for my birthday prc^ient!! So that X shall not be poorer 
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ioT my journey, John came before we left Dumfries, witb 
Alick; and astonished me considerably by announcing his 
intention of ' ' leaving the middle of next week," * — without 
seeing more of mc, . . . 

I did well enough on getting homo, till I diaed; and 
then I got deadly cold,— and my Mother wrapped me in 
wrappings innumerable; I then fell asleep; then I awoke 
with my head and body all in a cramp— not Caliban but a 
cramp ;t — and then I did not know what I said or did; 
for it was the third night I bad not slept a wink. And 
then they gave me tea and bathed my feet and put me to 
bed. I had a wonderful night; but slept off and on to a 
considerable extent, and as you see, am able to write after 
a fashion. 

You may expect John the end of next week. I am 
going to be ill off with sour bread and boiled tea; and 
there are no peats to bake with. I forgot to send the 
meal to John Mill; I hope you have done it. Write in- 
stantly to me how you got on, to the minutest item. I 
mourned to hear of sleepless nights. My next Letter, it 
is to be hoped, will be belter worth postage. As yet I 
am not subsided into good sen-se or "proper feelings." 
Kind compliments to Ann. I sent her Letter by John to 
Annan, and will take the Dolls for her Sisters myself: 
her people arc all well. I passed thro' Annan in the Mail, 
but took it for Longtown until I was fairly out of it and 
recognised the house in which Mary had lived. 



'Ofitoviaitme, it would seem: and no real burry that way, but 
blB ownT-1'. C. 
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t O, touch mc not; — I am uotStephauo, but actamp. — Tempest, 
v.. So. 1. 
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God forever bless you. For God's sake do not work 
too hard. Go to bed in time, and take your mcaLs regu- 
larly;— and think of me as kindly as you can. 
1 "Jane W. Cariylb" (no room for eignatxu^). 

(Letter is full to overflowing: I remember all the points 
in it; and su myself rt-ading it; but could not have dated 
within several ycars.^T. C. 1 

LETTER 20 

"Dearest . . . not speak," was one of Mrs. Basil 
UoDta|;u's too stately prdudca of a Letter to her in past 
years, while the "Noble Lady" was personally still a 
stranger.— T, G. 

To T. CarlyU] Chelsea: 

T«iiip1iiDcI, SatunUy, '2 Ati|ciut. 1836.^ 

"Dearest of Friends — I write the thanks which I cannot 
speak." it may be true in most caaes, as you have often 
admonished me, that "he who gives quickly gives twice"; 
in the matter of Letters I am very certain that he who gives 
tardily gives three or four times. Your Letter had been 
anxiously waited for: and all that anxious waiting told to 
its advantage; tho', by the way, there is not much wisdom 
in telling you so; since I would rather that the next came 
to hand enhanced by no such fraudulent merit. 

It will not be long, however, that there will be any need 
of Letters passing between us, either swiftly or slowly. 
Nothing could make living here at all expedient for me, 
except the conviction that I was thereby gaining physical 
good; and such hope fades further and further into the 
distance every day. I shall get better in London^ or not 
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get better, as may please the Upper Powers. In any case, 
" there is no use in rebelling against Providence,"* and I 
shall try all I can not to rebel: but herel mio Can, the rain 
it nuncth every day; theje is no viciuaUing to be had till 
ten in the morning,— at least not without an almost super- 
human cifort,— and I avi-alte quite regularly at four! There 
is no quiet to be had, except in your bedroom, with t!ie 
door locked; for the childrenf (Maggie, Mary, and Johnnie) 
are in perpetual movement, seeking whom they may de- 
vour; — there is no bread to be had (that is not next to 
poison), for love or money or tears or supplications, or even 
"bursts of Parliamentary eloquence." Vou know my ) 
Mother's way: slic will give you cverytliing on earth, ex- | 
cept the thing you viant; will do anything for you, except ( 
what you Oik her to do. Kb for new milk, you may have it ) 
in any quantity; but then only immediately 6e/or« your 
breakfast, or immediately after your tea; and the proposed 
sip of brandy in it, without which I incline to believe it un- 
wholesome, Oiat is offered, is pressed upon you to your 
pudding, your water, plain, diluted, cold, and hot; but, to 
your milk (since the thing was mentioned), it is inipossiblo 
to have it, witliout a sacrifice of one's modesty, too cruel 
for m trifling a gainl 

All tliese things are against me I As I indeed antici- 
pated they would be. And my greatest consolation is, 
that you are not also " in the midst of them! "% You could 
not have lived here two weeks on the present principle (in 
spite of all your passionate longing for the coimtry); and I 

* Aceordin^ to Brother John, sirpiiu. — T. C. 

JMer Cousin* from Livc^rpool. — T. C. 
Francis JeBwy to her io tho grand Reform time.— T. C. 
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sec not how the present principle could have been altered 
without our all having been boni again. It is wonderful 
that CDC should vex and frighten oueacif eo much, in an- 
ticipation of seriouH evils, when it ix all the liule thuigs of 
life, which, in reality, make up our happiness or misery. 
— One more fact, let me mejition: having come ofT without 
any sufficient shoes, and the roads here being more like 
kennela than roads, 1 bought a pair, not made in Northamp- 
ton, a shilling dearer than the best in London, easy as po> 
able to slide the feet into; and already they have lamed 
me, both heels and toes, to such an extent as I shall not soon 
recover from. Consider all this, Dearest of friends, and 
imagine much more than I eould tell you, of the same sort; 
and infer from it, if you be wise, that the thought you are 
apt to dwell on too exclusively: that "God made the 
ooimtiy, and man Uie town," is to be taken with large 
rc8cn-ations;— is indeed to be "stnmgly doubtt^."* You 
may depend upon it, Sir, Man and even the Devil 
have bad a very considerable hand in making the 
country also. 

The most providential -looking thing that has hap- 
pened to me since I came here, was the other day, about an 
hour after the receipt of your Letter, that a boy came to tlie 
kitchen-door, offering for sale two scrubslf Judge if I did 
not purchase them on the spot! Scrubs so manifestly 
destined for me, and no other. They coat twopence; and I 
hope soon to sec them in brisk action at Chelsea; in tlio 



* Scotchmsn'.iphra£«iiiBn Sd^eworth \cTtl,iafTeqMeat,orovet 
fr*queDt, use liy limtber John, — T. O. 

fThs uMt, effective and frufal Scotch "Bcrub" isalittk Uim 
•heaflet of Ving, tied firmly by « bit of iplit willow.— T. C. 
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meanwhile it will be something to keep Ann in hcurt. Give 
her my compltmento, an<l say, I am glad to hear she is 
doing well, and tJiat I will not fail to nmunage out "Woe 
Jen"* when I go to Annan; and will speak Frendi to her, U 
need be. Did John tell you that I saw Jane's Mother in 
Lancaster? We had but five minutes, and poor Jane her- 
Bclf was at the far end of the town; but the Mother, a most 
ioteltigent, amiable-looking woman, came running, and 
seemed greatly delighted to see me and gave me the most 
comfortable accounts of Jane; and afsurod me that dw 
continued to think of me nith "the greatest love and re- 
spect that one human being could bear to another." Such 
being the case, I shall surely write to her, when I return to 
London, and can get a frank. It is highly consolatory to 
be loved and respected by a person whom you liave ecolded 
for six months, without intermission; as it proves there 
mu£t be an inexpressible something in you whicli tnumplia 
over all contiugeucics. If Jane Ireland loves and respects 
me, thci'c is no rea.son in the world why you should not do 
the same; you have never had quite so bad a time with me 
as she had, poor girl! 

Mrs. Chrichton t has been absent at Aberdeen; but is 
returned, I believe. And I thhik of going to make out a 
few days with her. Most probably I shall go down to 

• Aan Ci>ok's "miaforluHe" belike, — whose inclpiency of 
Bpecch had oluoat woru »" Preach " chjirmctcr la stupid Aunf — 
Poor " L&Dcaelcr Jane " woa very amiable, iateUigftat aod miKh 
lik«d here, tho' bopeleimly incoiupeleat, wid ob'icttd to be Mat 
home. One day, nt brRAlffa^t time, flho vnn fotincTnttinffbT the 

|1IDUght«d, hftlf-BCOured Erat(>, sunk overhead in Goethe's " Wilbelm 
Hdster," whick *hn bad found lying nbmtt! A fact Rtr&nge and 
•VMi touching in tho poor soul. Sootch Helen liked books equally 

'mil, but never forgot herself over them.— X. C 
t Of DabtOQ, near Thorahill. 
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Annandalc the end of next week. I shall be able to do here 
till then, without cxplo^on; for I am going to enatlow a 
dose of senna to-morrow morning; and one has fine times 
with my Mother, after an act of docility like that. Let me 
know when John is to set out. I do not know how I ahaLl 
return,— by coach, air, or sea. If any cheap and safe con- 
veyance offered, I should certainly try the air this time; 
for the other two ways I have proved to be equally de- 
testable — and killing. The sea offers the attraction of a 
glimpse at Edinburgh, if indeed that can be called an at- 
traction, now tJiat so little Is left for me there to take pleaa- 
me in; and tiiat the bad magic of my dyspepsia "makca 
that little le&s." I sliall see after your commissions to the 
best of my power. . . . 

Poor John Sterling is gone,* I suppose. He wrote me a 
long letter, with evident effort, speaking of bis future in a 
tone of sad gaiety, or gay sadness, I know not which to call 
it; but it was grating to my fccUngs. I do not think we 
shall ever see him again; and we ^11 certainly never see 
a better man. 

Poor Mill! he really seems to have "loved ajid lived"; 
his very intellect »ccms to be failing him in its strongest 
point: — his implicit admiration and subjection to you. 
Wltat a mercy I did not go with thcml You make me 
ready " to sliriek at the very idea of it.*' You need not be 
envying me tlie gooseberries,— there are plenty; but the 
"mountain thrushes" pick them all; sic omnia/ I have 
seen William Menteithf and his beautiful Wife, much fitter 

* To DordeauT, the very dny this rt^arlii-d mc. — T. C. 
Mfuiril of ClutiFbuni'H vouiigcat too; hud bcca • KboUr ftt 
Haddiagton, fonncriy — acliular, lover, etc. — T. C. 
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for him than I,— young as himself, am) mlty as himself, and 
happy-hearted as himself. 

I saw and read WUhelm ^feisfe^f God bless you. 
Thanks for all the kind, encouraf;in£ things you say to me. 
I wonder you never weary. John Sterling said you were 
in good spirits. I am exceedingly happy to hear it.* You 
do not say that you miss mc; but I hope it is out of eelf- 
dcnial, not indifference. 



"J. W. C." 



LETTER 31 



Is gone on a (our with the elder &fr. and Mrs. Sterling, 
while I am in Scotland rusticating and vegetating. — T. C. 

To T. Carlyle, Scotshrig'. 

aUtoa, 20tl] August, 1837. 1 

Dearest Love— I have been too long waiting for cer- 
tainties; hitherino and thUhering being a condition under 
which I find it almost impossible to write, or indeed to do 
anything except fret mytself to fiddlestrings. MTiat I gen- 
erally do in such cases is to shape out a decision with alt 
dispatch for mysdf, and leave the others to welter oo in 
thdr own fashion. Accordingly, when I found on our a> 
rival at Clifton that it was all in the wind whether we 
should stay there one week or two or three, and whether 
we should return straight to London or by Brigliton, or by 
the Isle of Wight, or first making a "run over to Dublin," 
I immediately announced my intention of descending by 
Paradiufe, and was only pre^Tnted from carrying it out by 
humane cowideration for the parties in the Balloon, where 

*"I ; . . hear iti" save the ArchivArius LiodhoTst atormily, 
la o&e of Hsffnumo'i uyeb.'— T. C. 
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there was evidently going to be an alarming explosion In 
case of my departure; Mrs. Sterling having set her heart 
for a visit of some length to the Bartons, anti his Whirl- 
windship finding the whole Barton generation "creatures 
without Htimulus," whom he was desirous to cut and run 
(rem, by " feeling it bis duty to sec poor Mrs. Carlyle 'ome." 
His secret purpose was evidently to lake himself and me 
back in the carriage, and leave Mrs. S. to follow as she 
could; and this I felt would ha%'e been & very ungracious 
proceeding towards that good soul, who treats me with 
such kindness and consideration. I now perceive the uao 
my company is of to them both, better than I did when we 
set out: I furnish, as it were, the sugar and ginger, which 
makes the alkali of the one and the tartaric acid of the 
other effervesce into a somewhat more agreeable draught; 
for, "the effcHi'escing of these people!" To say the least 
"it is very absurd!" But I shall keep all my stock of 
biographic notices to enliven our winter evenings. Mean- 
while you are to know that we left Malvern for Clifton a 
week ago, all of us with very drj* eyes. 

Mr, Sterling, on finding that certain lords who smiled 
deceitful at the Carlton Club, were aKsohitf ty inaccessible 
at the Foley Arms, suddenly discovered that your beautiful 
scenery was a great humbug, as you had only " to strip the 
soil a foot deep and it would be a vile black mass," Mrs. 
Sterling, in her querulous, qualifying, about it and about it 
way, doubted whether it was wholesome to overlook such 
aflat, "notbutwhat it was ver^- well to have seen for once, 
or if there was any necessity for lining there, of course one 
would not object," etc.,ctc.:— and,for mc poverina, from 
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the first moment I act my cyna on the pla«c, I foresaw that 
it would prove a failure; that it would neither make mc a 
convert to Nature, nor find me in a new nervous system. 
Every day of our stay there I arose with a headache, and 
my nights were unspeakable; every day I felt more em- 
phatically that Nature was an intolerable bore. Do nof^ 
misconstrue me, — genuine, unsophisticated Nature, I grant 
you, is all very amiable and harmless; but beautiful 
Nature, which man has exploited, as a Reviewer does a work 
of genius, making it a peg to hang his own conccita upon, 
to enact his Triumph der Kmpfindsamkeil* in,— beautiful 
Nature, which you look out upon from prargrecn arbours, 
which you dawdle about in on the backs of donkeys, and 
where you are haunted with au everlasting smell of roast 
meat— all that I do declare to be the greatest of bores, and 
I would rather spend my days amidst acknowledged brick 
houses and paved streets, than in any such fools' paradise. 

So entirely unheimlich I felt myself, that the day I got 
your Letter I cried over it for two or three hours. In other \^ 
mors favourable circumstances, I should have recognised 
the tone of sadness that ran all through it, as the simple 
effect of a tiresome journey, and a dose of phytuc »t the 
end; but, read at Malvern, with headache and ennui for 
inteq)rot^rs!-^\las! what could I do but Ring myself on 
my bed and crj* myself rick? I said to myself you were no 
better than when you left me, and all this absence was 
gone for nothing, t wanted to kiss you into something 
like chccrfubess, and the length of a, kingdom was between 
uSj — and if it had not — the probabilities are that, wiih the 

* Goctbc'B Draintu, Trmmph 0} Setmibititif. 
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V besf inientums, I should have quarrelled with you rather. 
Poor men and poor women! what a time they have in this 
world, by destiny and their own deserving. But as Mr, 
Bntdfute used to aay, "tell us something we do not know." 
Welt, then, it is an absolute fact that bis \\'hirlwind&hip 
and I rode to the top of Malvern Hill, each on a live don- 
key! Just figure iti with a Welsh Ind whippmg iia up 
from behind; for they were the slowest of donkeys, though 
named in defiance of all probability, Fly and Kireiy. " The 
Devil eonfound your donkeys!" exclaimed my vivacious 
companion (who might really, I think, "but for the honour 
of the thing," and perhaps some small diminution of Uie 
danger of bursting Iiifl lungs, have as well walked!) "they 
are so stupidly stubborn that you might as well beat on a 
stick." "And isn't it a good thing they be Btubbom, Sir? " 
eud the lad, "as being, yoii see, that they have no senae; if 
they wasn't stubborn they might be for taking domx the 
steep, and we wants no accidents. Sir." "Now," said I, 
"for the first time in my life I perceive why Conservatives 
are so stupidly stubborn ; stubbornness, it sooms, is a succe- 
daneum for sense."— A flash of indignation— then in a soft 
tone, " Do you know, Mrs. Carly!e, you would be a vast deal 
more amiable, if you were not so damnably clever!" This 
is a fair specimen of our talk at Malvern from dewy mora to 
balmy eve. My procedure at Worcester (where we passed 
two days, and whence I sent a Newsjiaper) was unexpected 
and di.<tap|K>inting in the extreme. I walked into the 
bouse of the illustrious Archdeocon along a lengthy pas- 
sage, down two steps into an antique-looking drawing- 
room or suite of drawing-rooms; without giving proof of 
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being anything out of the common. I cast my nola-baie 
eyes over the man:— a large portly figure, belonging to the 
rotund school, the very beau ideal of an old Abbot, mih 
a countenance full of twinkling intelligence and gn^arioua 
£00(1 humour, having a high metallic tone of voice, and a 
whisking fiuddenness of movement, accompanied by a pe- 
culiar fling of the coat^kirts, which reminded me forcibly 
of the Archivorius Lindhorsl. I also flung a cursory glance 
OD a table, when; a massive lunch was spread out, such as 
realised one's sublimest conceptions of a Convent refectoiy; 
and then without more said or done, I pitched myself into 
a flulty, snow-white bed, which was shown me us mine; 
where I lay twenty-four liourt*, not out of sheer contrA<lic- 
tiOD, but because I really could no longer hold myself erect. 
In vain the piim Archdeconian Perpeitia came at stated 
intervals to know if I wanted anything? receiving ahvays 
for answer, ''To be let alone"; and in vain tlie ^\Tiir!wiad 
himself came at intcrvnli not stated, to ask in a tone of 
deep, tho' loud pathos (for it was from outside the door) 
"if 1 believed that he was exceedingly sorry," receixing also 
one unvar>'iug answer, " Yes, yea!" My headache refused 
to listen to the voice of either charmer till it had run its 
course. It was indeed a fitrangc preternatural night, the 
first I passed in that Prebendary Establishment, right 
under the stroke (it seemed to mc) of the great cathedral 
clock, which strikes even the quarters, haunted by the 
images of the largo Arclideacoiiess and large pigeon-pie 
I had seen below, and surrounded by queer old cabinets 
and gigantic china bowls; — all which taken togetlier had 
to my over-excited imagination a cost of magic! E»> 
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fiecially in tiie dead of oight, with a rushlight (Umly light- 
ing the chamber; and betwixt sleeping and waking. I 
repeatedly sprang up in a imnic, with my head quite mya- 
tifjed between this Worcester Archdeacon and the German 
Arcliivarius, and could by no pos^bility decide whether 
Archdeacon Singleton waa not ako the father of a green 
serpent and could make his face into a bronze knockerl 
Worthy man, when he welcomed me anew next day with 
tbe broadest sniilcs, he little suspected what strange 
thoughts T had had of him. 

But I have quite miscalculated my distance, and have 
left no room for my travels' history ance. The loss will 
not be material. Suffice it to say, we came from Malvern 
to Chepstow all in one day, besides "doing" Eastnor 
Castle, Goodrich Castle, Tintem Abbey, and Chepstow 
Castle; and the next, on to Clifton; thoroughly tired body 
and soul. We are in lodgings here: I have a quiet room, 
and sleep better. Every day we dine with the Bartons, 
tlie kindest people to dine with one could wish; but as be 
sa>'8, there is a lack of stimidus. The Brother that is re- 
turned from India is the most wonderful compound ap- 
pearance of Cavaignac and— Mr. Bradfute: ecco ta cffm- 
binmionc!* And now here Is surprising news for you:— 
John Sterling is to be back in London, with his Wife and 
her little ones, alwut the 12th. He himself having turned 
towards Madetm, in consequence of cholera abroad; and 
the family to rPHLib at Knightabritlge; which I do not 

* CuriDua and tiB|;icoii)irul uidn-'d; ytt cvticcivnble Ui me; 
like that of n •tt^mlv iwrrowful Icopurd, with a pitifully ditto hutl 
OsvMitftc i« Codrroi, rider Brother of Eugciic, sulisf-qucntly 
Preaideiit of thn Fre&ch Rvpuhlic: Bradfute is the old Edinturch 
BookwUlor.— T. C. _ 
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think his Fathpr half likes. Poor Jolui ie rcatt^' a tittle 
Bighty," after all." 

I fondly hope to quit Clifton the cad of this present 
wceic; sod to go home by the base of the isosceles txiangle, 
which the Ifile of Wight makes with Clifton and London, 
instead of along the two eudeii. I bng for home, and to i>e 
putting in order for your ouming. Isliall send you aNcws- 
paper immediately on my landing; and then you will write 
to say \rhen. 0, my Darling, we will surely bo better, both 
of us, there again; effcr^'eseing even:— don't you think so? 
I made no "mark" — wTote nothing ou any Newspaper,— 
it Diuitt liave been some editorial mark of Mr. Sterling, 
which I had not noticwi. I have sent you Papers from 
every Lir^ Town where I have Fjecn. 

I have kept no room for kind messages. Say for me all 
that you know I would wish to say. I saw the Crawforda 
at Monmouth. Mr. C. is most emphatic for another 
Course of Lectures:— the charocters, he tliought a most 
glorious project. I have no doubt but you will find an 
audience prepared to be enchanted with you, whenever 
you want one.— The Book seems to be much more popular 
than I ever expected. Archdeacon Singleton finds nothing 
Radical in iti J. W. C. (No room for more.) 



LETTER 22* 

'Chelsea, I May, IMS.'. 
My dear Jean— When a man— at least wlieii tliis man 
has "physic in him," it appears to me that he ^oultl 

*A poitccnpt to a Letter of Corlrle's <lstcd 1 Mat, 1838. to 
Ua Si«ter, Hrt. Aitkea, Duiufriva. 
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make a distinct announcement of the tact in the very first 
sentence of hia Letter, instead of mentioning it by the bye, 
at the end; as Uic reader then takes in all be may say 
or sing mthalhwanee. Thus had he begun with, "My dear 
Jean, I this morning swallowed 'quite promiscuously' a 
do8c of castor oil, mixed up with my own hand too (my 
Wife being tn bed at (be lime), and sit down to write 
under its 'dark br<nvn shad,' " you woukl liavc formetJ to 
yourself, as you proceeiled, a much cheerier, as well as 
truer, picture of " the wark." I can assure you his nerves 
were a vast deal etiffcr than last year. I took one glimpse 
at him (just one) when he came on the stage,— and to be 
Bure he was as white as a pockclhandkerchief, but he 
nude no gasping and spluttering, as I found him doing 
last year at the Jmirik Lecture. By and by, when the rate 
he was getting on at told me I might look with safety, 
he had recovered all that "bonny red in his cheeks" 
which Miss Corson of Craigcnputtock so highly admired; 
and having a very fine light from above shining donTi on 
him he really looked a surprisingly beautiful man. His 
Lecture waa to my taste better than any he delivered 
last year in my hearing (tho' he himself thinks, forsooth, 
there was not enough of fire in it); and he delivered it 
very gracefully; that is to say, without any air of thinking 
about his delivery, which is the best grace of any. I, in 
a measure, "took up my bed and walked" to hear him, — 
for I was hardly up after several days with tugging on 
with influenza like a fly among treacle, when the arrival of 
a gentleman with a close-carriage to take me, was a temp- 
tation not to be resisted— and I just waited to send of! 




MISS JANE WELSH, 
From ib« M.»l«Mt. 



nim witli my blessing, and then flung on my cloak and 
drove after him, — am\ing at the door from oppoate ades 
in the very same instant with himself; — but I turneil away 
my face and passed on without taking any notice, aa the 
pheasants when they want to hide think it is enough to 
stick their hea<Is into a hole. Beware, however, dear Jean, 
how you encourage that little nioreel of yours to follow 
the trade of being a Oenius-^it is a considerable risk — one 
way and another— and for my part, if I had the power of 
administering it, I should advise it much as our good 
Doctor used to do with his Senna, — ^"you had better g^ve 
it him — or perhaps you had better not." 

My Mother complains that you take no notice of her, 
and the only news she gels of any of you is by way of 
London. For shamel You who can write so well ought 
not to be 60 slack. 

Ever your affectionate Sister, 

Jane W. Cabltlb. 

Remember me very kindly to James* whose sympa- 
thetic looks on my wayfaring at Dumfries, I shall long be 
grateful for. 

LETTER 23 

Sterling was at Blackheath two successive summert; 
went to Hastings for a while in the oufumn of the latter 
C1S38). "Portrait" must be Laurence's Crayon Sketch, 
still here? No, it is the Oil-Picture (baddJsh) now at 
Scotsbrig.t— T. C. 

* Aitkrn. Jean's Husband. 

I Laurence's Fortraits at Carlyl« are still preserved in tlio 
Fftmiij; thePortrait in oils ia now (1002) in poMcwrioa ot Csrlyla'a 
graud-Qcphcw, Jaiucs Cnrlylo, ut Blinboliti, Laogboltn; tbo irttvt- 
oolour Sketch is iu ai}- keeping. 
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To Uie Revd. John Sierlingj Blackheaih. 

CbeU«a, WeOaasdfty, 'llth Julr. 1&3S.' 

GefliigelCerf — My getting to Blackheath seems to be 
a "camcl-passing-through-the-oyp-of-a-neetlle" sort of 
problem, which it is as good as useless to set the heart of 
me on at present. Thursday I cannot go; for, having ex- 
cused myself from the Communion of Saints at Woolwich, 
on the plea of ill-health, T must, in common decency, ab- 
stain, for that day at least, from any open demoDBtration 
of locomotive force. Friday my Ilusband ails for his pic- 
ture (a miracle of art likely to be, but in the meantime 
a thing of dread enough to curdle all the milk in Middle- 
sex); and I, poverina, make tea for the Artist before he 
begins, and encourage htm with my exquisite clitter- 
clattcr while he works. Saturday (Carlylc told mc on hia 
return yesterday) we are engaged to dine with Darwin, 
and walk in the evening in St. James's Park (to cultivate 
a taste for innocent picasurca, I presume). So there is 
the whole week disposed of; and for Tne to be makbig ap- 
pointments beyond the week I am in, wore, what they call 
in Scotland, "a tempting of Providence," Come you here. 
It ia better ro. I can Ustcn to you with composure of soul, 
and talk to you very prettily on my own sofa; but nowhere 
else am I good for anything, except to remind [jcoplc of 
their latter end. 

When they are gone from Knightsbrtdge, both your 
Wife and you will have some time on your liands, which 
I lay claim to, as the next in merit and locality. Cariyle 
sends regards. It "ia a possibility that he may see you 
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on Thursday; but not to be positively calculated on. " 
Kind love to '* Mrs. John" and the little -unjledged. 
Your affectionate, 

Jane Cakltle. 

LETTER 34 

I remember the poor "easy-chair," which has vanished 
from the house long since; — there are many things of tha 
same t>'pe still here ; never was i^uch a cre&ture for notic- 
ing cheap wai/* as she passed along, and tranamuting thcni 
by an alchemy all her ownl Poverty on such terms may 
truly be considered (especially in these mean days) a kind 
of wealth. — To "raUe" is Aunandalo for "achieve the 
finance of" (by effort muster the price of, — I have also 
heard them call it "atriug," "strung," evidently the Ger- 
man atrugcnd). To "bnrl" is to drug slowly, and with 
imperfect success; a "harl" of anything expresses defect 
both in value and form. A country fellow enumerating 
the miserable ailments that beset his poor Mother, added 
lastly, "and ony harl o' health she has is ay about meal- 
time. " (Fact this, I have heard ; scene Dr. Thorn's Sur- 
gery, Ecclefechan^— T. C. 

To Mrs, Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 

CheLwa, '2S November, )&38.' 
My dear Mother — On reading over this Lctt«r,* I 
can bethink me of only one earthly thing that he has 
omitted to mention; which is, that we have, within the 
last few days, raised (as dear Mary used to say) a capital 
easy-chair, in which one or even two may sit very snug 
in winter-nights; and, with such a cinder fire, as lie has 
got to-night, may be slowly roasted alive as in a Dutch- 
oven, for it is exactly the shape of one. A great addition 

* CArlyl«'a Letter to wbicli ihis u a postscript. 
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to our coomfoartf* As ia also the woollen spencer he 
bought mc with your money, which I am rejoicing In 
at this present writing. I have also, you will be glad 
to hear, "a cap on my head," tho' not of "thick muslin"; 
and you must be resigned to the idea of my flinging it off 
again so soon as the frost abates. But the wonder- 
fultest of all my acquisitions is a thing made of black 
silk with a quarter of a mile of brass wire in it, which 
I clasp on the under part of my face when I go out; 
and which Is precisely like the muzzle on a mad dog; 
but has the property of making all the air that goes 
down one's Uiroat as warm as summer air. They call 
it a retpirator. Carlyle keeps saying he is very bilious, 
etc., but he looks very passably, is not so desperately 
"HI to deal wi'" as you and T have known him, and has 
always a good "harl o' health at meal-tjme." I am 
sorry to hoar of poor Isabella's delieatc state; knowing 
80 well from experience, what it is to be laid on the 
shelf with the feeling that everything must be going 
wrong without mc. Give her my kind regards, and 
to all the rest remember me also affectionately. 
Tell Alick I ale every morsel of the honey myself. 
Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane Cablyle. 



LETTER 25 

To Mrs. Wdsh, at 3 Maryland St., Liverpool. 

Cbebea, Sunday. 7 April, 1839. 

Dearest Mother— It ia a week past on Thursday 

* Sec ante, p. 22 tk 
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since you went away, and really that one week looks 
longer than all the time you were hero. Parting is 
one of the few hardships in this world which one doea 
not "use to"; indeed the last time seems always the 
wont. It was quite heart-breaking leaving you in tliat 
trcmendoua apparatus, given up as it were to an irresist- 
ible destiny; to be shot away from one like an arrow 
into space! I cried all the way home; and then sat 
down so dome by the fire, indisposed to speak to any 
Bon or daughter of Adam. But Helen was determined 
I should not despond for lock of n little of her Job's 
comfort; so she broke the silence by an announcement 
that we wero "out of baith dips and moulds." "There," 
said I, ^ving her money, and returned to look into the 
fire. But she lingered as she went, and at the door sho 
made a stand and gave a great sigh, and then broke 
forth, "I declare it's no like the same hoose, sae dull 
and dismal-like, it's just as if a corp had gaen oot! 
She was so attached!" What could one do in such a 
case but either jump up and fell her, or burst into new 
weeping? Haviug little spirit remaining,. I chose the 
latter alternative. Then as if on purpose to keep alive 
my regrets, ever so many things have turned up, since 
you went, that I should have liked you to have been 
present at. The very next evening came the French 
Catholic Kio, that Carlylc had described to us as such 
a striking man. He pleased me much, tho' resembling 
the description in no one particular except the du-skinesa 
of his complexion. I had fancied him a stem, bigoted 
enthusiast, whereas he is a sort of French John Sterling; 
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if possible even more voluble and traDsparent; and 
his Catholicism sits on him just about as lif;htly as 
John's Churcb-of-£nglandism sits on him. I happened 
to ask him if he kncv Cavaignac: "Ah, who docs not 
know Cavaignac by name? But I, you know, am a 
victim of his party, as Ac ia a victim of Louis Philippe. 
Docs Cavaignac come here?" "Yea, we have known 
him long." "Good gracious! How strange it would 
be for us to meet in the same room! How I should 
like it ! " " Well," I said, " he is to dine here on Monday." 
"I will come; good gracious, it will be so strange": 
and he seemed amazingly charmed with his prospect. 
Not so Carlyle, who began, before he was well out 
at the door, " Mercy Jane, are you distracted ? " 
"What can you do with these two men?" etc., etc. 
I assured him it would go off without bloodshed, and 
began to think of my dinner. In addition to the boiled 
leg of mutton already projectwl for the sake of the 
capers, I decided on a beefsteak pie; and, that care 
off my mind, I trusted in Providence that the men 
would not come to an explosion. 

The dinner, however, could hardly be called a "suc- 
cessful one." Rio appeared on the scene at half-paat 
three, as if bo could not have enough of it. I^trade 
came as the clock struck four. But Cavaignac— Alas I 
Two of his friends were on terms about blowing each 
other's brains out, and Cavaignac was gone to bring 
them to reason; and not till they were brought to 
reason would he arrive to cat his dinner. Now, whether 
the men would be brought to reason before the dinner 
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was quite spoilcJ, was a dclicato question that Latrade 
himself could not answer. So, one half hour being 
gone, and still no appearance of him, I was on the point 
of suggesting that wc should wait no longer, when a 
carriage drove up and deposited Mrs. Macrcady and 
Macready'fl Sister. Was ever beefsteak pie in such a 
cruel predicament! There was no help, however, but 
to do the amiable, which was not ill to do even in these 
trj-ing circumstances, the visitors were such attractive 
sort of people. Mrs. Macready asked me bow I liked 
Harriet's Book.* I answered "how do you like it?" 
She made wide eyes at me and drew her little mouth 
together into a button. We both burst out a-Iaughing, 
and that is the way to get fast friends. An hour and 
half after the dinner had been all ready we proceeded 
to eat it, — Rio, Latrade and we. And when it was just 
going off the table cold, Cavaignac came, his hands full 
of papers and his head full of the Devil knows what; 
but not one reasonable word would he speak the whole 
night. Rio said Dotbing to his dispraise, but I am sure 
he thought in his own mind "Good Graciousl I had 
better never be in the same room with him again!" 

But there has been another Frenchman here that 
I would have given a gold guinea that you had seen: 
To-tlay gone a week the sound of a whirlwind rushed 
thro' the street, and there stopt with a prancing of steeds 
and footman thunder at this door, an equipage, all 
resplendent with skye-blue and silver, discoverable 
thro' the blinds, like a piece of the Coronation Pn>- 

• " DeeH>rook," by Hftrri«t MftTtiBea.ii. 
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cession, from whence emanated Count d'Orsayl ush- 
ered in by the small Chorley. Chorlcy looked "so much 
alarmed that he was quite nlnrming "; his face waa 
all the colours of the rainbow, the under-jaw of him 
went xig-zag; indeed, from head to foot he was all 
over one universal quaver, partly, I suppose, from the 
soul-bewildering honour of liaving been borne hither 
in that chariot of the sun; partly from apprehension 
of the effect which his man of Genius and his man of 
Fashion were about to produce on one another. Hap- 
pily it was not one of my nervous days, so that I could 
contemplate the whole thing from my prie'Dieu without 
being infected by his agitation, and a sight it was lo 
make one think the millenium actually at hand, when 
the lion and the lamb, and all incompatible things 
should consort together. Carlylc in his grey plaid suit, 
and his tub-chair, looking blandly at the Prince of 
Dandies; and the Prince of Dandles on an opposite 
chair, all resplendent as a diamond-beetle, looking 
blandly at him. D'Orsay is a really handsome man, 
ftftcr one has heard him speak and found that he has 
both wit and sense; but at first sight his beauty is of 
that rather disgusting sort which seems to be hke genius, 
"of no sex." And this impression is greatly helped 
by the fantastical fmcry of his dress; sky-blue satin 
eravat, yards of gold chain, white French gloves, light 
drab great-coat lined with velvet of the same colour, 
invisible inexpressibles, akin-coloured and fitting like 
a glove, etc., etc. All this, as John saye, is "vm/ ab- 
Burd": but bis manners arc manly and unaffected and 
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he convinces one, shortly, that in the face of all prob- 
ability he is ft devilish clever fellow. Looking at 
Shelley's bust, he salti, "I dislike it very much; there 
is a sort of faces who seem to wish to swallow their 
chins and this is one of them." He went to Macrcady 
after the 6rst performance of RicJielieu, and Macready 
asked him, "What would you suggest?" "A little 
more fulness in your petticoat!" answered d'Oreay. 
Could contempt for the piece have been more politely 
expressed? He was no sooner gone than Helen bxirst 
into the room to condole with me that Mrs. Welsh had 
not seen him— such a "most beautiful man and most 
beautiful carriage! The Queen's was no show i' the 
worl' compared wi' that! Everything was so grand 
and so preceese! But it will be something for next 
time." 

I have heard from Elizabeth (not Coontess PepoU yet). 
She saj-8 of him merely: "one of the pleasantest things 
that has happened to me ance I came" (the place it 
eecms is horribly dull) "has been a most cheerful Letter 
from Pepoli on leaving the Quadrant. Ho says he does 
not mean to see you till he has completed his arrange- 
ments." . . . 

O Mothcrl only think! poor Mr. Ryerson is dead! 
Died t«n da>'s ago, after three days' illness. ... It 
makes our Soiree quite a sad sort of remembrance to me. 

The Coolidgcs called yesterday to take leave and beg an 
autograph. I am giving away the whole of (he manu- 
script of the French Repohition, in pages. She (Mrs. 
Coclidgc) asked moat politely after you, and vas sure I 
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must "miss you sadly." Creek has been but once since 
you went away: Carlyle was in the midst of Deerbrook 
when be came in, and gave such a smack with his teeth 
AS could hardly escape notice, and has produced this 
amelioration of our lot. Rio has taken up his mantle, has 
been Ihree times last week and comes again to-night; but 
he returns into Monmouthabirc_ to-morrow and is making 
the best of his time. 

... I hope my Uncle continues improring. My 
kindest regards to him and the rest.— Cailylc sends bis 
kind love. He has been saying up to last night, "One 
nusscs h<s much."* God bless you. 
Your affectionate 

Jane CABiTLE. 
LETTER 29 

To Mrs. Welsk, Templand, ThomhiU. 

Cbclseft. Friday, 17 May, 1&39. 
Dearest Mother—. . . Your last Letter is particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, scattery "to a degree!" as indeed all 
your Letters from Liverpool have been; but now that you 
have "a bit haddin' o' your ain" again, I really do pray 
you to be at leisure, for, "depend upon it the slower thou 
gangs Uie sooner thou'U get to thy journey's end."t I 

* In Letter 23 (Letters and Mtmoriala, u, 113-^% luJdreaacd to 
Culyle'a Mother, Mre. Carlyle ia spcakinc of tliiit visit of Mrs. 
Wdah to Cheyse Row, writw: "Soo wa« very happv bcra lost 
time, and very sennble to (^riyle'ii kind tr«»tiiii.'ul of hor. 'He 
bad nc«n evcrylbing,' she said, 'that heart could dwire.' When 
I wAndor, will ^ou h^ juetifiod in saying as much of mtf" Tb«ai> 
words were di«inKM>uou«1y svipptpwifd bv Mr. Froude, without 
nntifiriitiuii, n cammon pr.icticc o( bin wli<:n he inuiits wilb nuy 
ineoovenient paaaase. 

i An AnnaiiUalo fnrmi-r'ii advice to atraveUcr whom be tnw 
oveT-driring a very poor hone. 
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should have liked to know your mode of travelling; and 
whether my Uncle was "not eo well" in the eyes or in 
his general health; and a variety of other things which arc 
left to "my own conjedur." This is the fourth Letter 
you will please to remember (including the long one to 
my Uncle) which I have written in I^cture-time, a time 
of hurrj' and flurry enough to drive a ner\'ous human 
being like myself into daily hysterics, — if it were not that 
my will is stronger tlian my nerves. And this seems to me 
to deserve an ample and leisurely return. 

To-morrow is last Lecture-day, thank Heaven. UnleasX 
be can get hardened in this trade, he certainly oi^ht to 
discontinue it; for no gain or eclat tiiat it can yield, is 
compensation enough for the martjTdom it is to himself, 
and thro' Mm to me. — To appearance he has got throV' 
Uie thing this year much more smoothly and quite oa bril- 
liantly as last year; but in defect of the usual measure of*^^ 
agitation bejorehand, be lias taken to the new and curious 
crotchet of being rejidy to hang himself after, in the idea 
that he has made "a horrible pluister [mess] of it." No 
demonstrations of the highest satisfaction on the part of 
his audience ean convince liun to the conlrarj*; and'he re- 
mains, under applause that would turn the head of most 
Lecturers, haunted by the pale ghost of la^t day's Lec- 
ture "shaking its gory locks at him" till next day's arrive --^ 
to take its place and torment him In ita tiun.— "Very 
absurd." 

Wc arc suffering sadly from cold ; by and by it will be 
hot enough. And then what is to follow is not yet very 
clearly apparent. Sometimes Carlyle talks of going to 
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make a lecturiog campaign in America Uiis very Autumn; 
sometimes of taking a house on tho sea^orc; but wcare 
likely, I think, to end in a campaign against TcmpLand,*— 
■which I should not wonder if in your opinion were the 
most judicious and natural -looking thing we could do. — 
God bless you, my own dear Mother: hut you must get 
yourself right paper, ink and pens, and write world-looking 
Letters. Your afTectionate 

Jane. 

LETTER 27 

After Lpctures and eonsiderahle reading }or Cromwell, 
talking about xcheme oj London Library, struggling and 
operating towards what proved "Chortisra," and more oE 
the like, — we act out together for Scotland, by Liverpool, 
about July 2nd or 3rd;— for Scotsbrig both of us in the 
first place, then she to Templand as her headquarters, I, 
after leaving her there, to return to Scotsbrig as my ditto. 
All which took effect; — my remembrance of il now very 
iudistinet. I do well recollect this pretty letter, however, 
and other green spots in the waste. The "Gibson" of 
this visit lo Ayr is the same "silvcrheadcd Packman? 
noted abovc.t In those years ho had quite renounced 
trading, and led an easy, rather nomadic life, wandering 
about in clmrge of a Liverpool young gentleman of great 
wealth and of dceidedly weak mind, — inoffensive (practi- 
cally) altogether to poor Gibson, and less afflictive even 
to the fancy than he could have been to any aa faithful 
guardian. This was Gibson's last employment in the 
world, and it continued still a good many years. To the 
last he was loyalty's self to all that held of Walter Welsh 
or Family, — devotedly ready as in the old *' Black WuU " 
days. Good old soul.— T. C. 

* Meaning no iaroad upon Tcmplnsc). 
t la liCttert qM Utmmali, i., 36 n. 
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Ayr. SuDilay, 18 Augitst, 1S39. 

Dearest — It is 56 miles to Ayr, (he way we come; 
and we were as long about it as would luivc taken me 
from Liverpool to London, to say nothing of the superior 
jiunbling. Add to this, that the fatigues of the day had 
to be borne on one bad sandwich, and without any particle 
of that contcnLment which gives a charm to even the 
dinner of herbs, and you will think it no shame that I ar- 
rived here in a state of "vera desperation." Poor old 
Gibson, however, served as a sort of spiritual featherbed, 
on which the wearied creosote* might at length Sing itself 
down, and taste a brief repose. He had tea and fried 
whitings, all prepared for us at the lodgings, — had sent in 
coal and candle, tea, sugar, and extras, and shown himeeU 
as usual the "kindest of men." Even 1 could pardon his 
prosing, for the eakc of his good-humour,— a thing which 
I have been so little used to of late; and up to this hour, 
my patience with him is still holding out. 

He had got us excellent lodgings: a dlningroom about 
the sixc and shape of Mrs. Colquhoun's at Stockbridge.t 
but more piCTiisAixf-looking; and two very excellent bed- 
rooms; mine, which is an attic, has curious dark nooks in 
it, where in a revolutionary period, one might secrete two, 
or perhaps three Arislocralit; its window looks away over 
a beauiiful prospect of housetops; and I feel in it quite 

'Word ntrokcd out: "I cnanot spi^Il it." CrooKotc (Eoot- 
enenee) wus a u&iue I bad given her (" epirit of wot "), is laughmc 
Bcccptnncr of i^omr partirul:irty vicvcr and well'dmervcd bit of 
■stirr nho hftd Itfon lyponin^ to mp. — T. C, 

i In Edinburgh, where we lodged in winter 1832-3.— T. C. 
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a Mrs. Teufelsdrockh. Tho Landlady is a Writer's widow, 
and looks quite satisfactory. The greatest drawbacks lo 
the comfort of tbc bcation are its vicinity to the Town- 
clock, which chimes every quarter, and -rings for a long 
time at ax in the moroing, with a sort of passionate aolem- 
ni^, which I should think would drive sloop far from every 
eye in Ayr. This is one of the great nuisances, and the 
"brattling and brainging"*of the servant maids is an- 
other; there never was anything in the world the least 
hke iti Late and early,— ^ump, dump, crash, cladi;— 
and towards breakfast-time, a universal quoit-playing 
with all the crockery! Of course, I get little sleep; but 
1 was Bleeping m wretchedly ill at Tcmpland, where there 
was perfect quietness, that I am less irritated by the noise 
than I would otherwise have been. 

For the place itself, I can fancy it might bo very 
pleasant to live in, under conceivable circumstances. 
The nest time we come to Scotland, I think we must try 
"a bit haddin' o' oor mn'* here, — at a proper distance 
from the Town-clock. The Town ami surrounding Coun- 
try have a look of ebeerful sufGcieocy which is quite re- 
freshing after the gigmanic stagnation of Dumfriesshire. 
There are the prettiest little villas all about, where one 
can fancy people hving, without licing tempted to commit 
suicide. The Country people look hvely, and intelligent; 
and the Town people actually rather cultivated. And 
then there are capital good shops, and markets, and c^-en a 
Circulating Library. And for people that like sea-bathing, 

•Part of aCanobiccoalmiacr's spcei-h to hui Boy "Kit,* re- 
ported by Brotlicr AUck, witL true mioutic faumotu.— T. C. 
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better cannot be found; so good that (only tlunk!) / 
bathed the day before yesterdny. It was an awful ente> 
prise, truly. I thought tho wind would have cut me in 
pieces while I was undressing: . . . but at last T bobbed 
down the head of mc twice and when I ran out, there- 
upon, though my wet Qannel gown was clinging all roimd 
ine, I felt quite warm. My IkfoUier poured a gulp of brandy 
down my throat; au(i I ran liome (only some three or 
four minutes' walk), with little regard to appearances. I 
felt better for it all afternoon, and meant to tt'pcat the 
thing next day; but I had sueJi a ne^^•ou8 horrid Dight, 
and next day felt so like takiiig a great cold that I durst 
not 

However the sun has shone out now, for the first lime, 
and if it be as bright a day to-morrow, I have a niiud to 
toy another time. No sea can be clearer, or smoother at 
bottom, and the shore is as solitary as if nobody bathed 
atalL 

Yesterday we dined with Mr. Gibson at his Farm, a 
nice house built for the Father of Lord Allowoy. He 
hired a Philanthum to carry us; and showed tis Burns'a 
Monument, Birthplace, etc., etc., and Thorn's Tarn o* 
Shanter and So\ii€T Johnnie, for which a pretty establlafa- 
ment has been built beside the Monument; and, having 
crammed us with victuals, brought us back at night. 
"The kindness of that manl'^ It was very pleasant to 
eee all these Bums memorabilia. . . . 

Poor Gibson has pleasure-drives enough laid out for us 
to occupy the next month, and conEume his whole stock of 
spare cash. But I suppose we shall be returning about the 
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end of the week. If my Mother wants to elay a few days 
longer I shall not object, for I am no/ afraid of my life here. 
3 know a very int^'lligpnt slioemaker, and Bcveral other 
people of that sort; and the time does not stifle me, as it 
did at Templand.* There is, even in this vcrj' house, a 
fat scullion, whom it is cheering to talk to; she looks so 
struck by what one mye to Iter, and sometimes falls into a 
gre-at clash of laughter that puts mo in mind that there is 
such a thing as mirth in the world. I cannot write here, 
the house feels always so open; but I am not through my 
Nickleljy yet, and I am netting at times. My Mother con- 
tinues the worst-natured of women; but 1 let her be doing, 
snd "keep never minding." Onee a day, generally after 
breakfast, she tries a fall with me. And in three words I 
give ber to understand that I will not be snubbed; pri- 
vately resolving to be sore up in the world indeed, before I 
subject myself to such uuicasonablc usage again.t 

•In the CoAch, while maroioit to Tftmpliind fwm thi* ririt 
to Arr, »3 ahc told me long &ft«m-ar<la: }-'cllou.--pftaMng«ra got 
to taking: "Aiitt ho you ate (rom London, Ma am, nod know 
liternry people? L«igh Hunt, ah sol Ali, and Plr. Anil dn voii 
know Knytbitis of Mr. Carljle?" " Him riKbt vt\l; 1 nm his Wllol" 
whirh iiiid ftvidently pleued her dear tittle heiut, my Ditrting little 
Woin»n.~T. C. 

t Mra. WdjJj Jindhitr Daughter never couldlivc hAnnoQiousIy 
togtrthirr for ronrr thnn n fow dnyn at a time. The foniier bad been 
seen in " &ftccn difTcrcot bumoure " ia the cour»c of the aitme evea- 
iog: Bud Lbc latter wuavf fiery teiiiMrr, too; aod conaequently lher« 
had bcca. u Culylc Mys in his R^minitc^neft, "mBDifoId Uttt* 
eolliAJoos betwceo theru. " Thcw did not cf^apt^ f'arlyle'ii obaer- 
VAtion when be vns courting Mies Welsh; and thiH knowledge 
made him nvervn to thi> propn«al that Mother and Daughter should 
rontiDUe to live toaeth'pr aft<>r he and !Ai%H Wriith were wedded. 
Ho had Been CDOiieh to convinee him that the propoiuJ that the 
IhrPH of them shoiild Iitr in the uiiiie house wa<i an impracticable 
line. It would be mucb bpttcr for both M«th*rr ariJ Daughter 
thai thfy chtiiild he Hepataii'd. Thcac little "coUisionB" between 
Mrs. Welsh ami bcr Jeannie in 1 at it years are good evidence of 
the viedoin and prudfrnec of Carlyle in opposing the scheme of a 
Tiiiile AJliaaoe. £y«D vhcn Mre, WeUh and ber Daughter in«t 
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T will Bcnd a Newepaper on arriving at Torapland. And 
you will then come, I trust, and take me away. Answer 
this immediately; address Post-office. Kind regards to 

an. 

LETTER 38 

A winter-cold; sad accompaniment of many winters 
henceforth. Fierce-torturing iiervoiiB headache (continu- 
ous sometimes for three days and nights) etc., etc.; never 
did I aec uuch suffering from ill-health borne so patiently 
as by tliia must sensitive and delicate of creatures all her 
life long. To this hour, the thought of all that often puta 
me to ehamet— Ucr "maid" is poor Kirkcaldy Helen, one 
of the notabilities, and abo blessings here; who staid 
with us (thauks chiefly, almost wholly, tu the admirablo 
manatfcmenl) for nearly twelve years on a stretch. A ouri- 
otiA spedmen, poor Helen, — and often moat amusing, aa 
intspreted and reported to me! — ^T. C. 

To Mrs. Aitken, Dumfries'. 

'Cbebea,: FHilay, 22 Nov., 1839. 

&ty dear Jean — Tu such a beautiful Ronfusion is tbiB 
head of mine that I cannot recollect the least in the world 
whether or not I wrote to you that the Parcel had been sent 
to the address you gave rae, — by the Delivery Company, 
Carriage paid. In cafic of its not tiuiung up within rcason- 

oaly occftaionally, and for short periods, Carlyte often had occnsioa 
to mterveuc aa peacvmnkcr. In 1&35, h« wrote to Mrs. Curiylc, 
" Hadrrf ntchl mt( driner Multrr, Lifh/tle. Tr/igt, trage; c* wira 
hold tntUn." (Quarrel not with vour Mother, Dearest. B« pAtJect, 

EatieDt;it iritl **oti end.) AnJ In hi< rcplv to th« fthove I-fttter, 
c writer nndcr dato ZOtb August, I&39, " ^member me as is fit, 
to th« good Hosteu, good, but with the beat intentions, always 
Dnforlunatcl Really onu could wi-rp to I Link of puorhuniAD nature; 
but it is a thing aol to be remedied by vret-pinf;." The "Triple 
AllioDce," 90 eloQueutly advucaled by Ur. Froudu, could ouly Unvu 
coded la disappomtineDt, 
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able lime, you should be told tbis twiee rather than not at 
all, that you may inquire after it. It was sent some ten 
days or fortQight ago. 

For the rest, I have been tlurteen days confined to the 
house, with a cold, which is not quite gone yet. But I am 
tired of nur^ng it entirely; and must go out for a little 
while to^y to get the cobwebs blown out of my brains. . . . 

My maid is very kind, luckily, when I am laid up. She 
has no suggestiveness or voluntary help in her; but she does 
my bidding quietly and accurately, and when I am very 
bad, she bends over me in my bed, as if I were a little ack 
«hild, and ruba her cheek on mine I Once I foimd it wet 
with tears. One might think one's maid's tears could do 
little for a tearing headache; but they do comfort a little. 
"What is more to the puipose, however, she makes mxitton 
broth that is the chief consolation of Mr. C.'s life; he pre- 
fers it even to the Cock-broth of old " Putla."* 

Did Mr. C. tell you that one of the last outgoings I made 
I got my pocket picked, — ^the first time ance I came to 
London; — ^my piirse containing a sovereign and some sil- 
ver? I felt very like a fool on making the discovery when 
I was going to pay my omnibus. 

Write to me. Dear, when you have a leisure day; and 

believe me ever your affectionate 

Jan£ Carltle. 

LETTER 29 

To John Forster, Lincoln's Inn Fields^ 

Chelsea, Friday monung, 'August, 1840.! 

If you had come last Wednesdayl Verily it would 
* Loeal name for Craigenputtock, 
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have been the wonderfullesb realized ideal that you ever 
assisted at in this world! Not a morsel of victual waa 
cooked iu the house that day: my Husband had to seek 
hie dinner at a Tavern; and I— Oh, think of it!— I bad 
to glide stealthily to the nearest cook-shop, and buy my- 
self, all blushing, a few ounces of cold beef! And if you 
vould know the meaning of all n'hich questionable phe- 
nomena, it was, in plain prose, that my maid, my only 
Help, was throughout that whole day, and i«irt of next, 
lying dead drunk on the kitchen fioor, anud a chaos of 
upeet chain, broken crockery, and heaven knows what be- 
sides, "/raffm*"'" rerum non bene jujtctarum." In fact the 
6unk-£tory of this respectable, lEsthctlc bouse was by one 
of those sudden yawnings of "the universal volcanic gulf 
underneath our feet, " converted into a lively epitome of 
St. Giles's, or, to speak mora accurately, of a place one 
may not name. 

Now the poor little Oisgntzidla is on her legs again— 
for ft time — ^I embrace the favourable moment to ship her 
of! to Scotland, where she will at least get drunk on getmne 
whisky instead of blue ruin.* 

So, next Wednesday, Cod willing, you will find us all 
Bober and most glad to see you. 

Carlyle is gratified (as be could not but be) with your 
"kindest regards" intercalated, so mindfully into your 
wishes for my success tn emancipating myself. Ah, poor 
Mane Capellc! I mean to propose to dear Mrs. Macrcady 
that we married women shall by round robin, or otherwise, 
make some public demonstration of our 8>-mpathy towards 
' • GUta UUcfaell did not go at thif time. 
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her and our approbation of her strenuous and well -meant, 
Iho' ill-fated exertions in the Condition -of -married-women 
Question. Meanwhile I have her Pirturo hung on my wall, 
beeide Goctlic, John Knox and other great souls, who have 
recognised the grandeur of Iheir "mission." "Wliy do 
womeo marry?" God knows, unless it be that like the 
great Wallenstein they do not find scope enough for their 
genius ami qualities in an easy life. 

"Night must it be ere Friedland's star shall bum!"* 
Don't you think that considering tlie distracted state 
of my minage 1 writ* remarkably long Notes? 
Truly yours, dear Mr. Forster, 

Jane CARLTUi. 

LETTER 30 

To Mrs: Jameson, London. 

CheUe«, Tuesday moraiiig, 'Novomber, 1840.1 

Dearest Mrs. Jameson — I have seen Fraser; have held 
a moRt animated debate nitli him for upward.^ of an hour; 
and ended where I b^an, — or rather a little further back 
than where I b^an. 1 stated to him in the modeat lan- 
guage of innocence and truth, that 1 would have £150 for 
my Bookf or would have back the MS. Ue on the oilier 
band demonstrated to me by his Bookseller Arithmetic, 

*"Nigbt must it be,«re PriediaDd's star will beam." (Cai^ 
lyle'o Lilt oj SefulUr, p. 157. Lib. Ed.) 

fCwlylc'* Lectures on Heroes- Mrs, C*rlyle bad uud^rtakea 
to aegoti&N- thf^ir publicatiou. Carlylo Mtys in hia Journal, 3$ 
D«c., IMO, "My lecturr* writUn nut ninpp the <(rd of August 
lie k^n still unpublished. Saunders & Utley ofTer mc £&0 for an 
«ditiou of 7fiU: muniflcentl Fraacr. conaull«dby my Wife, did not 
definitely ofTcr any cnsh at all. J think. . . Happily I do 

not need any cash at present." Fraser finally agreed to give £75 
for Lbe Lcclurvs, and £70 fur a new tdilioo o[ Sartor. 
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that no edition of the Book, whether large or small, 
whether sold at 78.6d.or at 10s. 6d., could under aoy con- 
ceivahlc hunmn circumstances, yield one farthing more than 
just £150 as the whole amount of proSt; so that if this 
sum were paid to the Autlior, "what," he asked with a 
look of blank pathos, "remained for the Publisher?" 
"Plainly nothing," I told him, "which I regarded as a 
clear intimation of Providence that no such character as 
a Publifiher shotdd exist!" But still he thinks that be 
has a right to exist, and will exist, Z am afraid; but it 
^11 not be by eating up the best part of this £150. 

Confused and almost driven to despair by his numeri- 
cal figures, — knowing all the while there was "a do at the 
bottom of them," tho' I, poor Ignonuna., could not point 
it out, I took my stand on your autliority, your more oom- 
preheneiblc arithmetic, and turoed a deaf car to the voice 
of the tempter. — ^At last, seeing that I would swear by 
my Egcria, let him talk as he would, he offered me to 
wait upon !/&«, and " malie you also scumble, etc.,"— a pro- 
posal which I sanctioned with perhaps a too selfish readi- 
ness. 

Accordingly he proposes to call upon you on Tliursday 
at twelve o'clock. Will this ™it bore you? If bo, say 
it without hesitation and I will crush it in the bud. 

As I know that the MS. would yield upumds of £150 
if cut up into Review Articlee, he absolutely is not to 
have it for less. We can tiy some otlier consequence of 
the Fall of Adam in the shape of Publisher; and if they 
all prove alike desperate of getting anything out of it, 
and averse to publishing it for virtue's own reward, why 
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then it can lie there, eating do bread, until some blessed 
"three days" in Booksellerdotn have brought out a new 
order of things; or it can get published among hia posthu- 
mous Works. . . . Pardon me giving you all this 
trouble; it is tho result of your own rash kindness. — ■ 
Fraser wished me to assist at the interview, but I do not 
see what I can say to turn more than I have already 
aaid. 

Kind regards to my Lover; for I take it for granted 
when a irmn admires my Notes, the joint production of 
such a head and such a pen, he must certainly be in love 
with me. Your affec., 

Janb Caolyle. 

LETTER 31 

A stray Letter from Mrs. Welsh to my Mother; which, 
■o kindly, good and characteristic is it, I cannot but pre- 
serve as elucidative of her and the scene then alive with 
us all. My Mother had been on visit to Templand; once 
there she was, and beautifully treated (nay we heard of 
some ptouH aspiration to have her there for altogether, and 
to live in Besxie-Bdl and Mar^-Gray fashion); but whether 
there ever was an actual second visit, I don't now know. 
lUght kind, generous, affectionate, in many points, right 
noble, was the Mother of my Jeannic, — and much loved 
by her, tho' not quite easy to live with in detail I I date 
by mere guess.—!. G. 

Mm' Welsh to Mrs. Carlyle, Scotabrig. 

Templand, Monday night, 'Spring, 1841.' 

My dear Mrs. Carlyle— Though dear Jeannie said I waa 
to send her no jam, — still, upon reflection, I don't see but 
her Mother's sweets may be as acceptable in London as at 
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Craigenputtock. Therefore I herewith send a box of them 
to your care; which Mr. Alex, will have the gotnlness to 
addre^, and ship with the other articles. I have ne\'er 
ceased blaming myself for not asking you to let me know 
how you got home and stood your journey ; for your visit 
was so ^eedily acooraplishcd, that it is more like a dream 
than a reality your having been here; but now that you 
know the height and length of Tcmplaod, I hope you will 
ere long return and remain with me till you arc hejted. 

I had a kind note from Mrs. Aitkcn yesterday, wherein 
she (ells me wee Jenny lias left her and gone to her Sister 
Mary, who has also given you another mre; in regard to 
which I was glad to hear both Mother and Child were doing 
well; but sorry that Jenny had not made out her visit to 
Templand before she took her departure. But when she 13 
of less consequent I hope to see you both. You would 
soon feel yourselves quite at home; at least it would be my 
wish that you did so. I was right happy to hear from 
Jean aliio that our bairns* mean to visit us in Summer. 
May God so will it! Jean sent a beautiful shawl which I 
think much of, and much more of her attention; yet T 
could have wished she had not been so — fooUsh, shall I call 
it? — in spending her money so idly; but I feel not tlio less 
gratified by it. 

I have not heard from London since the day you were 
here; but am looking daily for a long Letter. IhadaLvttcr 
from my Brother last week ; his leg is now quite well , . . 
I hope your Sonf and his yoxmg Wife are in the full enjoy- 

• Her own Ji^aniii* wnd I. Wc ilid rome, " July-Scpt,, 184! :", 
it WM the time of Ncwby Cotlagp. by ttc eca-aide.— T. C. 
t Satsm, lat>ely wedded.— T. C. 
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meat of health and liappiness. Remember rue to him, and 
also to Mr. Atexaoiler, anj to whom s&y the eoouer he 
drives yoii back [hither], the more welcome both. When 
you 8ce Mttrj- give her my kind compUnicnta and joy of her 
wee thing. 

We have luid dreadful stormy weather of late; and 
IhiH night is, I thick, the most fearful of all. . . ILeOer 
iom.] 

I hope to hear from you soon, and with every good wish 
for yoiirself and family, believe mo, dear Mrs. Carlyle, 

Yours ancerely, 

Grace Welsh. 

LETTER 32 

To John Forster, London: 

TempUad, Tborohill, Sept.", 1841: 
My dear Mr. Forater — .Mrs. Macready writea to me to- 
day words which make me shudder. VoilhS "Mr. Forster 

consults Dr. and is getting thin and iudustriuusl" 

The "industrious" 1 do not object to. "The Devil," I 
have heard, "is always at the elbow of an idle man"; and 
fur be it from me, your friend, and Uie well-wisher of hu- 
manity, to prefer that you sliould have so uncanny a neigh- 
bour. But against Dr. and the thinness I feel myself 

c^ed upon to protest seriously, loudly, with all the empha- 
sis that is in me, which, let nie tell you, is considerable! Is 
this all that my little gods have done for you? Wortl^y 
deities tliat they are, fit only to be broken and cast under 
the gratel 1 will bring you a new little god from Scotland, 
vb« will look better to your iutereste, if you vill but 'm tli« 
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meantime abjure Dr. — ^ and keep the flesh on your 

boneal Do, dear Mr. Forster, consider my words : Dr. 

is an emissary of Beelzebub! HomcDopathy &q invention 
of the Father of Lies! I have hnerf it, and found it want- 
ing. I would swallow their whole doles' medicine-chest 
for axpence, and be sure of finding myself neither better 
nor worse for it. But then, they cut off one's coffee, and 
wine, and tea; one's cigars, too, if lam not mi.slaken; 
they strip existence of all its best reahties, till at last, just 
when one is "almost trained to live on air," like the Annan- 
dale man's horae, one diesi 

Now, will you give up this nonsense which esm come to 
nothing but harm? It not only grieves but irritates me 
to think of a man with your eyes to sec and heart to un- 
derstand, letting himself be mystified with spoonfuls of 
cold water 1 No one knows better than myself that there 
is a sort of reaction against medical science us one sees it 
in the present day, which predisposes one to take up with 
any sort of bold quackery in preference; but your hfe and 
health are precious; and so for Godsake* leave Dr. — 
to administer his infinitesimal doses to fine ladies and the 
like, whom the world can better spare! 

We shall be home presently. We have quitted Newby; 
and hope never to look upon its like again. ... My 
Husband, howe^-er, with an infatuation which there is no 
accounting for, is off again to his barbarous Annandnle. 
He talked of making an excursion into Cumberland and 
viatJng the Speddings who live there. I who have not the 
strength of a robin-redbreast left In me, would nowise un- 

* Seettictf Coi God's sake. 
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dertake to accompany him.* ... If you like to send 
me one line to say how you are, it will find me here for a 
wock yet, ftt all events; Templand, Thomhill, Dumfries. 

Thanks for your Letter, and for that reminiscence of the 
"unfortunate woman as she is, and sometimes haa been, 
on the part of Mrs. Yatcs.'"t Alas, I give her up now! 
God bless youJ My Mother desires to be kuidly remem- 
bered to you. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane Cablyix. 

LETTER 83 

This Letter turns on some splutter of mieundcrstanding 
on John Sterling's part about a MS. sent me; MS. or first 
of several MSS. Must have been the Election, — see lAfa 
0/ Sterling, p. 250.— T. C. 

To the Revd. John Sierlinff', FalmffutJi^ 

Ohebu, 'JftDuao', 1S43 ! 

Mr. Phosphorus!— I cannot help thinking that you aro 
raising here a tempest in a (capot, which I, by principle, 
as well as temperament, "a lover of quiet things," must 
pronounce to bo a rather superfluous labour. Suppose 
now, that, before exploding this shower of crackers on my 
devoted bead, you had taken a moment's breath to inquire 
into the merits oj the case, who knows but you might have 
saved your crackers for some future emergency, and I 
might have saved my head? My head, however, Ls for- 
tunately ft tolerably hard one, and, armed with the helmet 

* We did vUit Tynrninuth (Hnrnct Hnrtinettu's) and return 
boms Uweih«r.— T. C. Sec n\m Reminieoenctt, i., IVT. 
(Old night at tli« FUy.— T. 0. 
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of innocence, !U) at present, it can defy sudi fire^otren 
to do it any deadiy hurt. For my own sake, as you have 
already done your worst, it is hardly worth while to vindi- 
cate myself; but for the sake of the spaies, it may be aa 
Tpell perhaps to make you aware that the present eontre- 
iemps has been produced rather by an unlucky conjunction 
of your stars, thaa by individual female indiscretion. 

One day that 1 dmod at Knightsbridge, »)me fortnight 
bock, vourFatlicr said to me: "Where is Cavaignac?" 
"In Leeds," 1 answer^. "Wliat is he doing there?" says 
he. "What is your biuriness?" tays I. Presently there- 
upon, he told nie you had written a Poem. "On what 
subject?" I verj' naturally inquired. " I do not choose to 
tell you," says he with a tone of retaliation. "Perhaps 
you do not know," says I. "I do know," says he, "but I 
am not at liberty to mention it." There you have scene 
first. Scene the second occurred on the day your Letter 
came to us. It was on the table when your Father and 
Uotber came to call. There s&cmcd less imprudence in 
saying my Husband had received a Letter from you that 
day, than in making a mystery of so simple a fact. "Doea 
he tell you alwut his Poem?" said your Mother. "Yes." 
"Has he told you the subject?" says she a^ain. "Yes; 
but that we were not to speak of it." 

Now I refer it from Mr. John Sterling in a pa«rion, to 
Mr. John Sterling in his sober reason, what else could I, or 
ought I to have said, supposing, as I had every reason to 
do, that your Mother was in the secret? Your Father had 
known it for a fortnight, and if it were conceivable that he 
should have kept it from her eo long, was it conceivable 
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that you should have ptacrd more confidence in your 
Father's discretion, than in your Mother's, — your Father 
being precisely tho indiscrecteat human being that ever 
was born! I saw in an instant that something had gone 
wrong. Your Mother looked exccpdingly vexetl, and said: 
"He has not chosen that / should know; but pray don't 
tell me." Then, of course, I wished that I had had the 
forethought to hide the ayrpus delicti, or that 1 bad hraved 
the odium of observing impenetrable silence about it; but, 
"a word spoken, eight horses cannot hold it back." And 
80 I tried to laugh her out of her annoyance, the beat I 
could. Apparently, I have not succeeded, ance Letters 
have been written to Clifton, on the subject, and /rom 
Clifton. 

What a much ado about nothing,— for me, who can 
scarce give myself the trouble to do a IxUle about some- 
thing. 

God bless you, and give you a litlje more dcliberateness. 

Yours truly, 

Jane Carltle. 



LETTER 34 

The "Mrs. Russell" to whom thifl Letter is addressed 
was the Wife of Dr. Ru^elt of Thomhill, DumfrieBshire 
(who, on retiring from Practice, became a Banker in the 
same Yillage), and Daughter of the Reverend Edward 
Dobbie, also of Thomhill. The friendsliip between Mrs. 
Garlyle and Mrs. Russell began at an e-arly dale; they saw 
much of each other when the Carlyles were living at 
Graigcnputtock; and Mrs. Russell's great kindness and 
devotion to Mrs. Welsh, especially during the lost illnew 
of the latter, were never forgotten by Mrs. Carlylc. From 
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that time Mrs. Russell became hct most inLimate and 
dearly loved fri(?nd; and the frirndtihip thus early begua 
never abated, but iacrcastsl as the years went by, and 
continued without shadow nr break till Mm. Carlylc's death 
in 1866. Mrs. CaHylc spoke and wrote with unusual free- 
dom and unreserve of her friends, and few of them escape 
without some touch of her pungent sarcasm; but in none 
of her Letters, so far as I have seen, is there a single un- 
kindly reference to Mrs. Russell. 

Mrs. Welsh had died on the 25ih of February of this 
year. " Margaret Hiddlest^ne " had been her last servant, 
and her fidelity and kindness to her Mistress were ever 
afterwards remembered by Mrs. Carlyle. "Old Mary" 
Mills bad been for long a dependent, to some extent at 
least, on Mrs. Welsh. These two, Margaret and Mary, 
were considered by Mrs. Carlyle as legacies left her by her 
Mother, and she never forgot to send them some little r<y 
membrance on the anniversary of her own birth (14th of 
July) or on that of her Mother's death. In 1865, as will 
be seen from later Letters, Mrs. Carlyle engaged Jessie 
Uiddlestonc, Daughter of this Margaret, as her housemaid, 
and brought her up to London when returning from her 
last visit to Thornhill. 



To Mt9. Russell, Holm Uill, Thomkia. 

Cholws, I2th July, IS42. 

My dear Mrs. Russell^tt'il! you be so good as give the 
little parcel to ilargarct Hiddlcstonc with my kind re- 
membranees. I do not know her actual address. I sond 
also to your care a little thing for old Mary. She used to 
like dearly u bit of finer;/, and I flatter myself this hand- 
kerchief will quitt plpase her ta.stc. I liave put up an 
extra half-crown along with il, which you may tell her 
ia to make her Thursday's dinner a. little better tlian 
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imial. She would have had a good dinner at Tcmpland 
on that day, had Tcmpland been what it was; for Thurs- 
day you must know is my birthday, and whether I woa 
far or near, my Mother never failed to make a sort of cele- 
bration of it. Alas, alas, this I4th of July, for the first 
time in my whole life, I shall nuas tlie Mother's-gift and 
blessing which always reached .■>", however distant she 
might be, and however fircumstanced. It will pass over 
unnoticed like any other dny of the year, — only for myself, 
it will be a sorrowful day enough; but all my days are 
sorrowful now, 80 I need not look forward mth any par- 
ticular apprehen^on to this one. I feci that that stroke, 
BO heavy and unexpected, haR taken away a great piece 
of my life; that I shall never get the better of it. I may 
not die this long while yet, but henceforth I can only live 
in the idea of death. And perhaps it ir better for me so, 
than that I should return into the state of blind eecurity 
in which I was living before this affiiction came upon me. 
She was every way so much better than I am, that without 
some such expiation of sorrow, I should hardly dare to look 
forward to being imited to her where she is gone. 

My Husband ha: bccT unusually well anoe his return. 
He h very patient 'vitli me, and docs all he can to 611 her 
place; but who can do that? One can have but one 
Mother. My Cousin Jeonnic, too, who Is still here. Is very 
kind indeed. All my friends are kinder to me far than I 
deserve; but somehow their kindness seems to make me 
only the sadder: 1 think always, Oh, if I had but her to 
tell it to again, then It would do uie good! 

Now, there, I have written nothing but &ml things to 
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you, dear Mrs. Russell; and when I sat domi I meant to 
write chrerfully. But you will sec, in my putting so 
little rmtraint on my tliouf;ht£, tliat I feel towards you 
the trustfulness of a ancere a£Fectkm, and so will not 
weary of theae lamentations. 

We arc always glad to sec Dr. Russell's handwriting 
on the Newspaper. Remember us to him kindly, and to 
your Father. Write to me when you can. . . . 



LETTER 35 

To Mrs. Russell, TlwmhiUl 

Chelsen, Ifonday, 'April, 1843/ 

Deare,st Mrs. Russell — I am wearying to have some 
news of you. Absolutely, willing or unwilling, busy 
or laiy, you musi sit down and write me a Lettcrl How 
are you and what are you all doing there in Thornhill? 
Wliere is Margaret and what sort of mtlustrj' is she 
following? And old Mary, is she still able to creep 
about, and have you any money for her remaining? 
My Husband says you were to give her two shillings a 
week, which you considered would suffice for her with 
what she had. May be so, but two shillings a week 
would not keep a London poor woman in "beer!" A 
woman whom I found lately lying on a little mouldy 
straw with not a single blanket over her — only an old 
cloak — and sharing that and the straw with three children, 
owned to having ten shUlingt a week allowed her, besides 
some bread and cheese from the Parish, while her eldest 
child received both food and clothing at a charity- 
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school; and the youngest being only five yeara old 
could not consume very much. Tho' I never tried 
living and keeping two children on ten shillings a week, 
I could not but think I would have made a better job 
of it than she seemed to be making; and I took pains 
to ascertain how the money went: four and sixpence 
went to the grocer for tea and sugar! "And then," 
said she, "as long as I live I must have my pint of 
beer (brown stout) in the day; I cannot want my pint 
of beer for anything!" And so she lay all through tho 
Winter, in the state I have mentioned, with a bad cold 
too, which turned to consumption, and the other day 
she died ! And I am afraid this is no exceptional case 
of unthrift. A woman to whom I gave some money 
to get her children's Qannel petticoats out of pawn 
went home and within a quarter of an hour's time had 
fried herself a panful of mutton chops off it! Mutton 
chops being at the time ninepcnce o pound. And ever 
so many instances of the same improvident spirit have 
come under my observation. But tho* old Majy get 
more good of two shillings than a London woman of 
ten, still even in Scotland, and undnr your good care, 
it is a very slender amount of capital to front the world 
with! And if she fall sick and become quite helpless, 
I trust to you getting her whatever is necessary and 
applying to mo for money whenever she wants it. Not 
that I doubt but you would be ready to help her your- 
self. My Mother often totd me how good and charitable 
you and your Husband were. But thin old woman is 
my concern, not yours. I cannot supply to her the 
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place of the fricDd she has lost; but it is both my duty 
ajid my pleasure to do it as far as lies in my power. 

Kd you hear of the sad fright which we had with 
my Uncle in Liverpool? He was taken ill one night, 
just as She* was last year and in the same week of the 
same month. The daily accounts 1 received of him 
were always that he was a little better and a little 
better; for a long while I could not open their Letters 
without terror. I remembered always how her betUmess 
liad terminated and made lUtle doubt but hin would 
prove alike fallacious. Now however, months having 
pas-sed without any new attack, I begin to trust that 
he may be spared a few years longer to his poor children, 
who are too young to find themaelves orphans in the 
world. His doctors tell him that he must live sparingly; 
must guard himself from all sorts of excitement; leave 
off card-playing, etc., etc.; and he does their bidding 
for the present, while Ihe danger he has run is still fresh 
in his mind. But God knows whether his patience and 
docility may not wear out, and then I — Poor children, 
they have quite got up their hearts again, arc dancing 
away at Balls and all the rest of it as if there were no 
drawn sword suspended by a hair over their heads. 
For me who see both the dancing and the drawn sword, 
it is an anxious spectacle! 

I shall probably go to Liverpool for a week or two 
in the course of the Summer. There was a talk at one 
time of Summer-quarters to be taken somewhere in 
Cheshire; but my Brother-in-law John, who has a par- 

•Her Uothcr, Mrs. Welsh, who died on 25 Feb., 1S43. 
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ticular knack, like the piffs, of "running thro' " things, 
came to live in the house till some nev employment 
turned up for him, kept proposiog to my Huaband this 
and thai excursion nn ttie Continent, till we are all at 
sea again. Wlicrcver John is there is uncertainty also! 
Only thinkl I have still the same Uttle maidi* 
Indeed I need never speak of her going again till slie 
be nctually gone. Nothing could be more determined 
than I was to part with her that time when I wrote for 
Margaret. But she absolutely would not go; would 
not seek herself a placci She seems really to have much 
the same notion of the indissolubility of our relation, 
that the old Scotch Butler had of his and his Master's, 
in whoso service he had been for forty years. When 
his Master told him his temper was become absolutely 
insufferable, and they two must positively part, he 
answered with a look of disdainful astonislmient, "And 
where the Deevil wud ye gang tae?" Helen did not 
exactly ask me where T wud gang tae, but she asked in 
a tone of the most authoritative remonstrance, "what- 
would become of you I should just like to know; fancy 
you ill and me not there to take proper care of you^ I 
think that would be a farce!" To tell her what would 
become of me under such astonishing circumstances, 
quite exceeding my gift of prophecy, what could I do 
but just bid her "stay where she was, then, only try 
whether she could not behave herself more like a reason- 
able creature"? And to do her justice, she bas been & 
KUh more reasonable latterly. 

•Helea Mitebdi ("Kirkcaldy Helan'!j; 
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I have kept quit* free of InSueaza this Spring, for 
a wonder. . . I hftvc not much strength to speak of. 
But I am able to keep on foot; and my mind is quieter; 
and on the whole I have reason to be thankful. 

I hope you have got my Husband's new Book* by 
this time. He sent it to you by a Bookseller's parcel 
two weeks ago. To think tliat he should have finished 
a Book and no copy sent to Templaudl When I saw him 
writing your name instead, I coaEd do nothing but 
cry. . . 

I enclose half a sovereign for a pound of tea for 
Mary, and another to Margaret. God bless you all, 
and believe me always gratefully and affectionately 
yours, Jane Carltle. 

Be sure when you write to mention when more 
money wil! be needed for Mary. Do you ever hear of 
Mary MiUigan? Has she any child yet? 



As an Introduction to the Letters of July, 1S43, Mr. 
Froude prints tbc following malicious little paragraph in 
Ms anxiety to make good his charge of selfishness agunst 
early Ic: 

"The house in Cheync Row requiring paint and other 
re-ad justmcntj, Carlytc had gone on a visit to Wales, 
leaving his \^1fc to cnduro the confu^on and superintend 
the workmen, alone with her maid." 

It is painful to bo obliged to say that Mr. Froude cer- 
tainly knew tliat be was making a groundUss charge of 
selfishness here. When writing the foregoing he had in 
hb keeping Letters affording clear evidence of the faci 

•Patt siui Prtaeat 
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Ihat Mrs. Carlyle as well as her Husband was invited to 
Wales by tlieir friend, Mr. Charles Redwood; and that 
£oj reasons of her own she refused the luvitaliou. Car- 
lyle's Letters to her show tbat he had tried to persuade 
her to accompany him ou this Welsh tour; they uIbo show 
that, faihng in this, he next proposed to take a furnished 
Cottage, near Nottuigbam, id which to spend the month 
of August together. To the Letter in which Carlyle makes 
this proposal Mrs. Carlyle replies; " No, certainly; 
I do scream at the idea. Never mind me, Dearest; try 
to get the most good of the Country that can be got for 
yourself; I do not care a farthing for Country air; and 
am busier here than I could bo anywhere else. Besides 
I should like to go to Liverpool when my Uncle rctunu 
home." These words are a part of Letter 48 {Letters and 
Memorials, i., 212), and Mr. Froude mppreased them. 

The fact is Mrs. Carlyle had set her heart on decorating 
her nouse a little thU Summer, and she adroitly managed 
to get Carlyle off by himself on a holiday (which he needed 
much, having lately finished one of his boolu, Ptisl and 
Prctent), so that she might herself be free from the "cares 
of bread" to devote all her time and energy to superintend 
the workmen, etc., intending to take her own holiday later 
on (which she did) when she had accomplished the great 
desire of her heart, the rehabilitation of her House. Mra, 
Carlyle, therefore, dcclinctl Mr. Htdwood'a invitation to 
Wales; and declined Carlylc's proposal of a furnished 
Cottage in the Country, pTcJerring to remain at home for 
the butter execution of a project of her owD which she 
greatly desired and which could not be executed except 
in Carlyle's absence. 

What ground is there for a charge of "selfishness '1 
Bgunst Carlyle, under these circumfitanccs? In leaving 
home at this time he was doing exactly what his Wife 
wished above all things that he should do. Had he refused 
to be persuaded to take himself out of the way, she would 
have been bitterly disappointed; her little plan would 
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have been spoiled, and in ihis case, he might ha\'e been 
blamed with sume reason for selfisbDeas. As it was, Mrs. 
Carlyle was evidently pli'aswl at having got her own way. 
She certainly docs nut write like a Wtic who felt hereelf 
deserted by a selfish Husband in a time of trouble! On 
the contrary, she is Boizcd with pamc at the thought of 
Corlylc's return. She writes on the 8th of July, a few 
days af t«r he bad set out, " Well ( you eaimot come back 
here just now at all rates, that is flat. What tliink you 
of going to tliia Foraler [W. E. Forsler, Mr. Froude has 
myBteriously concealed the name]? Here, indeed, you 
would not 'come out strong' under the existing circum- 
etanccs. It ia only / who can be 'jolly' in such a aicss'i 
etc. And on the 12th of July, she writes pleasantly to 
her friend Mrs. RubrtII: " My Husband i.i Rone into Wales, 
and T am talcing the opportunity of lus absence to do » 
deal of papering and painting, etc., that was become abso- 
lutely needed. He will never suffer the least commotion 
when he is at home, so one is obliged to concentrate the 
whole horrors of such operations into the rare perioda of 
his absence." (post. p. 114.) 

BItb. Cariyle appears to have had a much pleassntcr 
time at home than her Hutiband had on his tour, judging 
from their letters. She had visitors and visitings more 
than enough, and had no occasion to pine and fret la 
solitude "alone with her miud." The Lettenj she wrote 
during Carlylc's absence are more than usually numerous, 
eprightly, happy and gay. This is not to be wondered at; 
for besides the prospect of having a well-clcancd and 
beautified house, in which she always took the greatest 
pleasure and pride, she actually enjoyed the procees of 
house-cleaning and the superintendence of workpeople: 
found herself "engaged in the career open to her particular 
talents"; found "it a consolation to be of some use" in. 
the world; and was "remarkably indifferent to material 
annoyances," "regarding 'tarihquakes' [houscclcanicgs] as 
Bomething almost laughable," 
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And when her turn for a holiday came, she vent to 
Ryde in the Isle of Wight; but, alas, she found it a much 
less pleasant affair than staying at Chelsea "alone nitb 
her maid." For she writes soon after her homecoming, 
"I never was mure tliankful in my life tlion to get home 
again. My disgust at Ryde had reached the point of in- 
nupportability."- She confessed that the only good she 
got of the visit vas the acquisition of "a more open scnso 
for the comforta of my own lot, — especially for the in- 
estimable blessing of having a bedroom undisturbed by 
noise," etc. The holiday had been such as to make her 
"look hke Lady Macbeth in the Sleeping Scene"; the 
house-repairing, a smcfi of delights, of fascinating interest, 
of congenial and extularating employment crowned at last 
by the realiiation of her fondest wish, to bo the happy 
mistress of a beautifully restored House 6t to make her 
"the envy of surrounding houaewivea," and to be showtt 
with honest pride to her Husband on his home-couiing. 

In fine, Mr. Froudc's httlo paragraph was quito uncalled 
for; it is frivolous, mischievous, misleading and malicious. 
It "fills one," to use his own words on another occasion, 
"with a feeling of what the Scutch call wac." Onfl' 
Scotchwoman at least woidd have been wac indeed, and 
something more than wac, could she have known, that 
such a silly and spiteful accusation against her Husband' 
would be insinuated between her bright and kindly " bita 
of Letters 1". She would most likely have replied to Mr. 
Froudc and his condolences as Rae of Ecclefechan did to 
another equally absurd and ofHcious sympathiser, "Damn 
ye, be wac tor yerael'I" iLettera and Memorials., i.,200n). 



LETTER 38 

To T. CarlylCj care of Mrs. Strachey, Clifton'. 

Chelacn, Tucads)-, 4 July, 1843. 

Dearest—. . . I awoke this morning, to sleep do 
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more, at four o'clock,— ft sudden thought having struck 
me in my flieep that I had dt grandcs choses it Jaire* But 
now that I have had a cup of washy tea (for I took blue- 
pill last night by way of clearing my faculties)^ I see 
cotliing pushing. I have only to prepare the criminal 
(your room) for execution (Peareon coming to-morrow at 
six), and to drive to Greenwich and sit some time under 
a tree with old Sterling. He came yesterday, just after 
I went out; and was told by Helen my first direction was 
to the Po8tK)fficc. So prcEcntly in walking up Church 
Street towards Pearson's, I heard a horse and wheels 
jnmny after mc, which I understood by the sound of it 
somehow, without turning my heiul, to be in chase of me. 
He drove me to Pearson's,— 'then to take the air on foot 
(or rather the dust, for it was blowing a perfect tornado 
of dust) on Battersca Bridge, where I spoke to Helps 
going forth on his ride; then to the dyer's, and set mo 
down in the King's Road, having "important business in 
Town," viz., having to eat mutton chops at the Carlton. 

. . . Elisabeth Pcpoli came in the evening,— no- 
body else. She invited me to go to-night when Carlo would 
be out at dinner; but Green\rich will be distraction enough 
for one day. 

The poor little Umbrellat is not come yet. I will go 
to see about it to-morrow, if there be not time to-day. 

• De grandfs rhatf* i fair*. " Riw, M. le Comt^, you hJir* 
great thiiiEB to do," Kosaid M.de St. Simon (nol the Louis>Quaton« 
onn, 1)111 hiH raLMiraMn wiiid-bae of a dcacendaiit, the Pfira do 
rfauntaait/-, new Mrssias, etc., of Paria in ihcM yean), md im- 
mediately got out of lifd. — T. C. 

tCarlylr on IcavinK liomc^ for Wales, had bought his wife an 
umbroUn a« a birthday gifl. at a shop in Oxford Street. Ttia 
■liopuiau bad ovglectcd to deliver it nt Cbeyoe Row. 
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^rcve^ mind the failure of your lUtte strategem, — it is 
only the most affecting Cor me from its failure. — No Letters 
to-day, except one from .leannie Welsh. 

Here is Sterling come for mc already, so farewell 
Write instantly. 

Your afTectioDAte, unfortunate 

GOODT. 

LETTER 37 

To T. Carlyle, Mrs. Strachey% 2 Lmoer Tenacel 
Clifton, Bristol, 

CbelB^B, 5th July, 1843. 

Dearest — The earthtiuake is comnjenccd; awfully 
grand, T assure you, — and Ihc heat too is awfully grand. 
I was up at six, and liad a pitcherful of water pourcd on 
me the first thing. 

Hie time I have been reading the Letters, is the only 
time I have sat still since I rose (Irish). Miss Bolte has 
been here, but I absolutely refused to go down to her. 
She was here yesterday also, but I was at Greenwich. 
Greenwich mcthinks ia an cttrcmely "nasty" place; but 
we had good cold chicken and strawberries. Little Mr. 
Cowan* came while T was away, to offer rnc his boat for 
the Regatta; but I should not have gone, ha^-ing no idea 
of losing my one life at a sailing-match. Darwin alao 
came, and Elizabeth (Pepoll); but I missed the whole. I 
should like 1o be "well let alone," for I have "de grajides 
choscs h {aire." 

For your comfort under any noises that may ivaka 

* Hkve quito forgolUo him. — T. C. 
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you, what think you roused me this morning? TTie humng 
offtus! 

Here is a Note requcsUng for the King of Prussia the 
same extraordinary information which Mazzini apjiiied to 
you for, the other day;— the Devil fly away with that 
foolish Double!* (What a pen!)— Also an invitation from 
the Bishop of St. David's; I send them on, without delay, 
tho' I am not sure they will overtake you at Clifton. 

You do not tell me bow you like my beautiful Vittoria;f 
do please condescend to particulars. Krasinsktt baa eent 
me a long list of Icelandic Books. Shall I send it? 

" You must excuse ua the day";** I am in a complete 
mess, and my pen refuses to mark; — I shall be In a com- 
plete mess for a time and times and half a time. I will 
perhaps go a few days to the Isle of Wight, for breathing 
in the midst of it; but I shall not be done with my work 
this month to come. You see you do so liate commotions, 
that this house gets no periodical cleaning? like other 
peoples', and one must make the most of your absence.§ 
Do not curse this writing; I will try to get some pens 
mended for next time. 

Your affectioDAte J. C. 

•The "foolish Doubin" wan tb« other Thomu C&rlylc who, 
It WH Mid, was passing current in Berlin, etc., as the author of th» 
Frmteh Rmotution. Taa " iaformatloo " atkod for was about tbia 
Double. 

t Vittoria AeeoTvmbona. by Tieck. 

jA poor Puliah cxik bcfrlemlcd by Carlvlf. 

'•"You moit eacuse us thf- day (to-day), air," as ihrcoaeb 
KnardonPcBoidtomci "the weather's no wbal we could witfhl" 

-T. C. 

g Mr. Proudc prints the stintcncce from " You — abaenre " a» 
part of the letter anted 4tb July, nitminic the cxtracta from th* 
two entinily distinct {.alters toEtjlln^r, without oven a paragraph 
belwaea them. (Sec LtUtra and Mtmoriclt, x., 104,} 
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The Letter which would follow next in chronological 
■equence is that numbered 46 in the " letters and Meraori- 
aU': (i., 202) and there dated in error July 18, 1813. Ita 
correct date is 7tb July, as is evident from the contents 
of the Letter itself confirmed by Carlylc's fully dated reply 
to it. One of the several unmarked omisaions from the 
Letter ia as followsi "The UmbrellaY Not yet! They 
themselves are poing to keep it I tliinlc till the 14th." 

This of itself proves that the date "ISth July,^ ia 
Tiong. 

LETTER 88 

Shflflefl Redwood, "the honest Lawyer/! a silently 
deep friend of mine, and of all good men and things, was 
at present,— ^nd twice aft<rrwards on different occarions, — 
my host at. Llandough. He was not entertaining to me, 
but I much respected him, and felt fajs kindness and 
fidelity.— T. C. 



To T. Carlyle, care of C. Redwood, lAandough] 
Cowbridge, S. Wales. 

ChcUea, '8 July, 1843/ 

When one gets up at six and "is always virtuous," It 
does look so long till Post-time I But I have your Letter 
now, and have been to Regent Street too, although it is 
BtUl but one o'clock, and & regular rainy day! Sterling 
came to ask if I wanted anything, on his way csriy to the 
Oub. So I told him to take me up, and drop himself 
at the Club, and I would fet«h the carriage home. . . , 
Well, the beast of an Umbrelbi-man ampered and bowed 
and told endless great lies, and plainly had— forgotten the 
whole transaction! I recalled it to his mind "emphati- 
cally enough," especially the fact of his having received 
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payment for an article which he had failed to send and 
Bcemed to be never intending to send. He promised for 
to-night, and I left him with a look " significant of muchi" 
Ke\'er mind, Deareet, the poor httle umbrella i^ only the 
more precious to mc for the difficulty of getting it. 

If you have not that sea-bathing lodging, I am afraid 
Efiiese good lean people will soon weary you.— Well, you 
cannot come bacic here just now, at all rates,— that Is flat. 
What think you of going to this Forstor? Here indeed, 
you would not " como out strong " under the existing cir- 
cumstances. It is only / who can be "jolly" in such a 
mess of noise, dirt and wild dismay! I said to the lad in 
the lobby, this momiDg, who wa« filling the whole house 
with "Love's young Dream," "How happy you must feel 
that can sing thro' that horrible noise you are making!" 
" Yes, thank you, Ma'am, ' ' saj-s he, " I'm happy enough so 
far as I knows, but I's always a-einging anyhow! it sounds 
plea*ant to sing at one's work, doesn't it. Ma'am?" "Oh, 
very pleasant," said I, quite conquered by his simplicity: 
"but it would be still ploasanter for me at least, if you 
would sing a song from beginning to end, instead of bita 
here and there." "Thank you, Ma'am," says he again; 
"I'll try!" But he does not succeed. 

I hove the most extraordinary Letter from Terrot, 
which I would send, only tliat It would coat twopence it- 
Bclf. He writes to tell me that he "did not like hia lo- 
ception"; that "often as he came and long as he staid, 
I treated him indeed with ptTicci civility, did not yawn, 
or appear to be suppressing a yawn; but I seemed to 
labour Ufidcr a continual feeling of oppression ! and tA 
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be thinking all the while of someUiing clec!" "What 
did I eee to offend me in him?" he asked with great 
humility. "From what he heard of my prcfcrrncca 
saw of my society, he was inclinr>d to suppose that vhafe^ 
I objected to in him must be the want of that first great 
requisite, camestneaB!" But he lx>gged to assure me, 
etc., etc., — in short, thai he had as much earnestness 
"as he could bear!" A I-etter from a man calling him- 
self Bishop to a woman whom he calls infidel, and plead- 
ing guilty to her of want of earnestness I Bah I I wish 
I could snort like Cavaignac. 

There now I musl stop. I daresay I have wearied you. 
God keep you, Dear. Be quite at ease about me. 

Ever your 

J. C* 

LETTER 39 

To T. Carlyle, care of C. Redwood, Uandrnghl 
Cowbridge, S. Wales. 

Chcleeft, 'Ilth July, 1343.' 

Dearest— I have no time to write a Letter to-day; but 
a line you must have to keep you easy. It has been such 
a morning as you cannot figure: the whitewasher still 
whitewashing; Pearson and men tearing out the closet; — ^t 
and the boy always grinding mth pumicc-stonc! Having 
been taught politenes.'i to one's neighbours by living next 
door to Mr. Chalmers, I wrote a Note to Mr. Ijambert, 

* An extract from this L«tter is printed in LeUertand Memmalt, 
i., 20&-7, wber« it s'ppears iindaUu] kdcI (ollowinn alclUir miB-dftted 
July IStd. 

tTliitt ia. removing ihe ■bclret from the oblnft-cloMt, 8m 
OScittl Cal&loKUc of The CaHyU's Jiouu UfBunal TruU 
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No. 6, regretting that his and Family's slumbers were 
probably curtailed by my operations; and promiang that 
the nuisance would have only a brief t^rm This brought in 
Mr. T^mbert upon me ("virtUL^vcrr ita own reward," etc.)* 
who staid for an hour t&lking, you know how. Then came 
Perrj',* trying to look r. sufTcring injured angel, but abso* 
lutely white with concentrated rage at my having employed 
pjuiother than him. He came for his rent, — and got it. 
Then, before he was out, came Elizabeth [Pepoli] anxious 
to know what ailed me, as she had not seen me for some 
time; and poor Elizabeth herself was full of troubles, — 
more money to be lifted! And so, " altogether "t you may 
fancy whether I am in favourable circumstances for writ- 
ing. For God'9 sake do not let John plump in upon me 
in my present puddlcmcnt! There wants only him, or the 
like of him, constantly running out and in, interfering 
with everything and needing to be attended to, to make 
my discomfort complete. Tlie bare idea of it makes me 
Kkc to scream!— 

There are no more Letters eomo for you. Arthur 
Helps paid me a visit on Sunday forenoon, and found on 
the table a new Legitimate Drama! actually another come! 
But what is far more extraordinary, I have read it from 
beginning to end, with considerable pbasurc;— which was 
a little abated, however, when I found tliat you had to 
pay four sliillings for it; Launcelot 0} the Lake, by one J. 
Ricthmiiller, — is lie a Gcnuan par hazardt He writes the 
best English rhythm of the whole bunch of them. 

•Pcd»nt Cftrpenter and Uousc-uont hero. — T. C, 
t" Altogether," Mncdtnrtnid of the Dutnfritt Courkr't vCMi- 
smely recurriDS ptirtwe. — T. C. 
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And you do not like my beautiful VUtoria! Oh, what 
want oE taste! — The umbrella is oome, and awaiting 
Friday. Bless you. Try not to get excessively dulL—l 
am getting into my sleep again.* I rise alwa>'s at sijc, 
of course:— but I go to bed between ten and eleven. (No 
room [or signature; last paragraph crowded in on inverUd 
top 0} page firU.—T. C.) 



LETTER 40 

To Mrs. Russell, Thomhilli 

Chelsea, '12 July, 1843.' 

My dearest Mrs. Hussell — . . . The 14th ismybirtb- 
day ; and timeless and paperless tho' T he, I must send 
by this post, or Margaret and old Mary will not be put io 
mind of me on my bir„hday. I daresay you think me 
full of odd fancies, but I cannot help it. I feel my 
fanciex to be more a part of myself than ray reasons. 

I am ID the thick of what I call a household earth- 
quake; have been and will be for days to come. My 
Husband is gone into Wales, and I am taking the oppor- 
tunity of his absence to do a deal of papering and paint- 
ing, etc., that yftxs become absolutely needed. He 
will never suffer the least commolion when he is at 
home, so one is obliged to concentrate the whole horrors 
of fiuch operations into the rare periods of his absence. 
I believe he is going from Wales into Annandale. I 
do hope he will go to sec you. For me I know not where 

•Mrs. Cwlylo had written, in her letter of the 7tli. wln'oh Mr. 
Froudo mia-dBtcd 18th, " I h&vc nvtoko bI 4 crorj morning ifnM 
]rou west aws;.'^ 
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to go, now that I cannot go to Scotland all places look 
alike impossible. I am better in health, however, and 
do not dislike London as Mr. C. docs. 

I send a little parcel for Margaret to your care, 
and shall enclose a Poat-office Order (when I have got 
it) for a povind of tea to Mary. , . . Love to yoxir 
Husband and Father. 

Ever your affectionate, 

Janb Carltle, 



LETTER 41 

To T. CarlyU] at Mr. RedwoocPs] S. Walesl 

Chelae*, 14lh July, 1843. 

Dearest— Even if I had not received your pathetic 
little packet,* for which I send you a dozen kissea, I 
meant to have written a (ong Letter to-day; but there is 
one from Geralcline Jewsbury requiring answer by 
return of post; and it has taken so much writing to 
answer it, that I am not only weary, but have little 
time left. . . . 

Yesterday evening I received a most unexpected 
visit from — -Kitty Kirkpatrickl f A lady sent in 

• A BM-ond birthdaj' pivi^nt. 

tAn eariy frii^mi of C'arlj'lc'ji, couain of Mrs. Strsfhey, Rnd 
half-coiiflin o( Churlira Bulli-r, S«j Reminiaceneeu, ii., IIS, 125, 15fl. 
Mi.iH Kirkpatrick (&ftcrw&r<lR Mrs. Phillipa) bclirvcd that aha wu 
tbv ortcinul of "BiumirK^' (thv FIower-KoddeM) iu Hartor RttaHu: 
Mm. StrocbcY and other friGndB held tn« same opioioa. S«« lh« 
ftrlielo by Mr. Strdchey in the SineU«iUh Century, September, 
1 S92; And tbnt by Mm Kfrctr in th<> WetlmiruUr li^vitie, Auguat, 
1S01 Thrao wrjtj?r9 addur<* msnv wHghly arguments in favour of 
"Kitty's" daima. But "Bluminf^' is mainly a preature otCarlyl^'B 
inia^iHAlion ; lutd no otu< lady I'lui ri([)itly >clftiin to buvc been the 
origmal. 
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her card and oskod if I would sec her, "Mrs. James 
Phillips": I supposed it must be some connecUoQ of 
Kitty's, and scot word, "surely, if the lady can sLand 
the smell of pnint"; and in walked Kitty looking as 
Iho' it were the naturallcst thing in the world. WTicn 
I expressed my surprise at her sudden return, she merely 
said that "alie had found coming up before so easy!" 
There was something rather daudaioal in that answer; 
(or I suppose the fact was, she had come up to her 
Cousin's marriage. Oh, my Dear, she is anything but 
good-lookingi Very sweet, however, and says such 
flattering things. She told me that two friends of 
hers, a Mrs. Hermitage and a Mrs. Daniel ("Wife of 
the great East India merchant ") were dying to know 
me (T) : they hud seen, I think she said, some of my 
Letters/ {ach Gottf) and had heard of me from so many 
people, and lastly from our Rector, Mr. Kingslcy (wolf 
in sheep's clothing that I am!), that T was "quit* an 
angel." And of course the thing to be done with an 
angel was to ask her to a seven o'clock dinner at Fulham, 
—where Kitty was staying with Mrs. Daniel, — and for 
this day. Impossible, I said; too lat*, too far, and you 
absent, etc., etc. "But," said Kitty, "what can I say 
to them? They will take no refusal and I promised 
they should make your acquaintance^m fact they are 
now in the carriage at the doorl" A shudder ran 
through my veins: the fine ladies, the dismantled house, 
the wet paint; good heavens, what should I do? A 
sudden thought struck me; my courage rose superior 
to the horrors of my situation: "Well," I said, "I will 



go if you wish it and make their acquaintance tn the 
carriage!" "Ohj how obliging of you! If you would 
be aogood!" 

I jumped up instantly, 1cst~my enthusiaam of dea- 
peratioQ should evaporate, walked along the passage 
under the fire of all the enemies' eyes; peremptorily 
signalled to a blue-aud-silvcr footman to let down the 
atcpSj and, to the astonishment of the four fine ladies 
in»de,'and my own,'mounted into their coach and told 
them here I was, to be made acquaintance with in 
such manner as the sad circumstances would admit 
ofl Kitty stood outside, meanwhile, throwing in gentle 
words; and the whole thing went off well enough. I 
should not know any of those women again; I saw 
nothing but a profuHion of blond and flowers and re-athcra. 
It was an action equal to jumping single-handed into 
a hostile citadel; I bad no leisure to notice the details. 
Mercifully (as it happened) I had dressed myself just 
half an hour before, and rather elegantly, from a feeling 
of reaction against the untidy state in which I bad 
been Clnderella-ing all the day; it was, as Grace M'Don- 
ald* said, when she broke her arm and did nol break 
the glass of her watch, "There has been some mercy 
shown, for a wonder!" 

The evening before, instead of Forster, who again 
puts off till Saturday, I bad Uttte Mr. Hugh liosfl and 
your disciple, Mr. Espinasse.t . . . 

Tell John when you write that Mr. William Ogiivy 

•Our first Craiscnputtock aerrant. — T, C, 

tBdlubursh K-mi-VreticbmaD; aincc Journtlirt, «to. — T. OL 
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b&9 left his card for him. Jcannie^with a kind Letter 
and a pretty piDcushion, sends nie word lo*day that 
I will receive from my Uncte a tasting of some new 
Madeira he has been bottling. I will not drink it all 
before you come. See what a deal I have written after 
all. Again, bless you for your thought for me: the 
umbrcUft was no failure however — do not think that. 
Ever your affectionate, 

Jane Carltle. 

LETTER 43 

From Llandough and C. Redwood I went to Bishop 
Thirlwalt, Abergwilly (Laud's old Palace); staid three 
days with this esteemed Tblrlwall, riding in the rain, dia- 
loginng in the big empty " Palace, " etc. ; — mournful in my 
thoughts, but kindly, and entitled, to respect, these three 
da>-a and their Bishop and his hfe. Ilcturned by Glo'ster, 
by Liverpool; and thence with Brother John to Wales,— 
top of Snowdon in mist, etc. — T. C. 



To T. Carlyk, care of The Lord Bishop of St, 
David's, Cdermarthan. 

CbeUea, Monday, 17tli July, 1843. 
IBefon Pott Tim*.) 

Dearest— rou( va 6wm,— the work goes well and 
myself go well. The early rising, and the shower- 
bathing and the having something to took after, agree 
with mo wonderfully ; the degree of heat also Is exactly 
suited to my needs. This and the other person drops 
in, and asks if I do not feel lonely? It is odd what 
notions men seem to have of the scantiness of a woman's 
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resources. They do not find it anything out of nature 
that thq/ should be able to exist by tliemselves; but 
a womaD must always be bome about on somcbody'ii 
shoulders, and dandled or chirped to, or it is supposed 
she will fall into the blackest melancholy! When I 
answered that question from Arthur Uelps yesterday 
in the negative, "Why should I feel lonely? X have 
plenty to do, and can see human beings whenever I 
look out at the window," he looked at mo as if I hud 
uttered some magnaoinuty worthy to have place in 
a Legitimate Drama; and said, "Well, really you are 
a model of a wife!" . . . 

Darwin also called yesterday; he had been absent 
all the week: Srst at Mra. Marsh's, and then "lounging 
about aU the great moumiTig-stwps in London/ '^equip- 
ping the Wedgwoods with mourning for Mr. Wedgwood's 
Father! Good God, how some people lake these Ihingsl 
The Wedgwoods were to liavc gone to Mair the beginning 
of the week. "Oh, what a pity," I said, "that they 
had not gone the week before; that they might have 
been in time to see their Father."— "Why, no," said 
he, "it is much better as it is; for it is much more con- 
venient for them being all here to get their mourning 
before going, there is such a quantity needed, so many 
children, servants, and all that; they are quite spending 
their life in Jay's in Regent Street!"— It made ine 
quite ack to hear of a Father gone out of the world, 
and no other care felt about the matter except that 
of getting mourning. — Darwin was very much out of 
humour yesterday about Harriet Martineau! and appHcd 
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to me for approbation and comfort under "a rather 
bntlal thing" which Wedgwood and he had felt U their 
duty to do her. Did 1 tell you before? 

She wrote to them last week, desiring that from tlie 
£1,300 collected there should be first and foremost bought 
£100 worth of — plate! She had Cox the great Jeweller's 
list sent her by Mrs. Reid; and had marked off various 
articles, silver teapot, £45, etc., etc. Darwin " thought at 
first she must have gone mad"; then he fancied she 
■wished, in spending the rest of the money, to preserve this 
mucli of it in doapc of a, testimonial! then that she wished 
to leave it in a I^acy to her Brother James! Anyhow, 
after some days' deliberation, Mr. Wedgwood and he, who 
mn required to do tliis thing in their official aipacity, — ■ 
wrote to Mrs. Reid, that they in their officiol capacUy per- 
emptorily declined [to do] it: if Miss Martineau chose to 
buy £100 worth of plate, she must do it herself after she 
entered Into posscasion of the money ; as they had expressly 
stated, the monei/, not plate, was to be given to her. Cer- 
tainly Harriet is going all to nonsense with her vanities. 
Now she nill probably bo quite angry at these men, who 
have done so much for her— because they refuse to comply 
with her whim. 

(After post). Uerc \s your Letter, Dearest; and all is 
well, — only that I do not comprehend how you should have 
Sailed of getting mine of the 14th. I wrot« on Friday, 
took it to the post-office myself; and pmd twopence for it: 
Oiere was a Note from Mik-s Wilson along with my Letter, 
and a I^etter from Jeannie and Betty: I think it was the 
eame day I sent the "thi-ee ugly Newspapers/' which 
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makes the delay of my Letter the more mys-tnirous.* 
But you will have got it by this time surely, — I would 
not for anything have missed sending you a kba for 
the dear little Band. I wrote five minutes after re- 
ceiving it. 

The liamper of Madeira arrived from Liverpool that 
nigbtf, and I was feeling »o dreary at the time, in epito of 
all your and so many other people's kindness to me; and 
in spite of all I could repeat to myself, that it was did- 
tractioD to regret tliat I could not pass to the end of ex- 
istence as an indulged, petted, only-cliiU,— Ihat I felt al- 
most tempted to break into the hamper and lose all senae 
of the actual in the unknown pleasure of being deod-dnmk; 
but of course I did not do it. 

I called for Miss Wil»on, that she might not think you 
impolite, which was a really great action on my part; she 
was mighty ci\'il. Forstt^r came on Saturday forenoon, 
with "Great Gods" enough to blow up a steam vessel; he 
gave mo a cheque for £50{, which I have not left lying on 
the Boor of the china-cloaet. His dinner invitation I grace- 
fully but peremptorily declined. I have a long history to 
tell you of the wretched Mudies — jjjenty of long histories 
to tell you, but they will keep,— and to-day, I ha^-e no 
more time. Tell me if you have got the other Letter; I am 
Bure I addressed it all right. 

Ever your affectionate 

GOODT. 

•Servant Helen's phrase.— T. C. 

tUer hlrtli-nipht. 

t For the iirtic!(«, Franeia IForrign QvarUrty Review), I rappoae. 
"Floor of the china-closet" waa an actual accident that happened 
ODCOi and brought nooac quizsiag. — T. C. 
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LETTER 43 

"Uverpool" indicates that I hftvc met Brother John 
there; in view of the Welsh Tour, — which did not prove a 
very interesting or successful one. "South Place 'i is the 
Stertings! Residence, in Knights bridge. — T. C. 



To T, Carlyle, 20 Maryland St.', Liverpool. 

(Library, South Flace, '22 July, 1843.' 

Dearest— I write to you in a new position, — and one of 
tolerable comfort. I have for the present this room, and 
indeed, the whole house, all to myself. I have made them 
put on a good fire, the day being wet; have ordered Ike din- 
ner; have strengthened my mind with an adequate supply 
of bread and butter and sherry ; — and now eit down, within 
a yard of the fire, to send you a blessing on your wayfarings 
and tlianka for your Letter, which I had before 1 left 
home. 

Sterling came wltJi the carriage early to fetch me up 
here, for no special reason, "just for diversion" {as my 
Penfillan Grandfather said he ata ebeese-^md-bread in the 
forenoon), and I consented bocAUse, the day being wet, 
and myself somewhat tow, I thought a change (Helen's 
favourite prescription) might be of service, particularly us 
he held out the prospect of my being left alone while be 
went to cat] for Charles Barton and to do 8ome " indispen- 
Bable business." One benefit resulting from the "chan^** 
you will gratefully acknowledge, tu.: the better pens I have 
to act with; — it is not the pen's fault if my writing be il- 
legible toKlay. 

Poor Pearson has tost bis old Mother, and ia gone to the 
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country to bury bcr. You would have been wae to see the 
iron-lookiDg man yesterday, golog about quite flushed and 
with tears in his eyes. He told me he was sitting writing 
a Letter to her to say he would come and pay her a visit, 
when he received the accounts of her death. She was 
turned of ninety. I gave him a glass of wine, and shook 
hands with him when he went away on his sad errand. I 
felt BO Sisterly towards him. 

I have nothing to tell you to-day, — ^I have seen nobody 
since I wrote last, except Mazzini, who seemed in a (bxt way 
of having another tumour in bis cheek; I have asked 
Geraldine Jewsbury to translate his Article, for payment, 
and she agrees. Forster begged me to 6nd a translator 
for it, "as he really vnahcd to print it for the poor fellow"; 
and I could think of no likelier person than Geraldine. He 
is to go to Lady Harriet* on Wednesday; John Mill leaving 
him no rest on that subject. And now I will tell you a 
political secret;— but for God's sake speak not a sj-llable of 
it: — there is "a movement" in Italy projected in two 
monthsl! Contrary to Mazzini's advice, who thinks two 
months rather soon. But if the leaders insist, he will evi- 
dently taJK part %n iUlf 

John UuHlni f writes that he has read Carlyle 's Pa&t and 
Present; — and has seen many persons "who by the reading 
of it" have recovered tlieir xotds, or liad not till then been 
sensible that they ever had any." 

Kiss Babbie t for me. She will be very glad to Gce you. 



* Baring, aftcrwania Lady Ashburttm; 

J A fncud and aompalriot oC Masxiol; 
Her Coueiii, Jcaiuue WeUli. 
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the dear child, though her mess at preaent seems to be the 
counterpart of my own. . . , 
God keep you, Dear. 

Your afTectionate 

Jane Carltle. 
I send the moDey«order. 



LETTER 44 

*' Robertson " is the blusterous John Robertson, whom 
Mill had at that time as Sub-editor, or Subaltern generally, 
In tbe Westminster Review; and who took absurdish airs 
on that dignity. . . . "Masson," whom ho intro- 
duces, is the now well-known and deservedly distinguished 
Professor Masson; — whose Portrait is recognisable in every 
feature as ^ven here. — T. C. 

To T. Carlyk, care of Miss J. Welsh, 20 Maryland 
St., Liverpool. 

Ch«lBea, 24th July, tS«3. 

Dearest— . . . Robertson brought here last night 
to tea a youth from Aberdeen of the nanie of Masson; — ft 
Newspaper Editor, poor thing, and only twenty t lie is one 
of your most ardent admirers and imitatore. Robertson 
said "he had come up to town to see llie lions, and he had 
brought him to me." ("My brother plays the Gorman 
flute," ct«.) He is a better "specimen" of Aberdeen than 
1 ever saw before; an innocent, intelligent, modest, af- 
fectionate-looking creature: I quite took to him. When 
be went away, wliich he seemed to do -very unwillingly, I 
Bud that he mu£t come and see us when he returned to 
London, and I hoped to make up then for his present dia- 
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aopointment by introducing him to you; to which be an- 
swered, with a cordial grasp of niy hand, " Eh ! what a real 
shame in ye to say that." He told me if I would come to 
Aberdeen they would get up a mob for roc in Fishmarket 
Place, and give me a grand hurrah— "and a paragraph, of 
cowse!" I must tell you before 1 forget, when Helen was 
handing me over some of the books, she said, "take care, 
that ane's the Maister's Sartor Resart, and a capital thing it 
is, — just noble in my opinion!!" She told me the other day 
that " Bishop Terrot was really a wee nougfUy body as ever 
she had eeteen upon." I like that word "nm/jfc/y," much. 
I liave got for reading Fielding's Amelia! and The Vicar 
of Wakefield, which 1 am carrying on simultaneously. I 
find the first a dreadful bore. . . . 

Ever your 

Jane Cabltlb. 

LETTER « 

I well remember alt this of the Prussian Officer, etc. ; 
his loss of the Past and Present "Inscription'! was in- 
geniously BUpplied, — (wrote a new inscription, namely, 
and sent it to the Publisher to be bound with a new 
copy!)-— The Kay Shuttleworth Dinner, I also remember 
well.— T. e. 



To T. Carlyle, 20 Maryland Si.', Liverpool 

Chelsea, Fridajr, '3Sth July, 1S43.' 

Dearest — I write to you in the vague as you desired 
that I should, tho* it would have suited my practical 
spirit better to have waited until you had "found a 
fixed point." 
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Well! the most reraarknbic thing that I have to 
tell you is that I— lUtlc I— have been to Tunbridge 
Wellall Went and came in the same dayl^You may 
guess, then, with what spirit of locomotion. John 
Steriing came the beginning of the week; and since 
then, has been in one thousand one hundred cabs and 
other vehicles, to eay the leaat. He was going to Tun- 
bridge to visit Mrs. Prior, and Mrs. Prior having aa I 
told you, conceived a wonderful liking for me, he pro- 
posed to take mc with him; so we left Ihia at seven 
o'clock yesterday morning, and were at Tunbridge at 
half aft«r nine! and at the Wells an hour after that. 
Mrs. Prior gave us the most animated welcome; an 
early dinner, t>crvcd on plate, at the most magnificent 
Hotel imagination ever painted to itself; and drove us 
back to Tunbridge in her carriage. I should detest 
living at Tunbridge Wells, — even in that magnificent 
Hotel! — but it was charming to look at with all its 
"curiosities and niceties," for a few hours; and the drive 
from the Wells to Tunbridge was really as picturesque 
aa the lover of Nature (not I) could possibly deaire. 
John is back again to-day at Ventnor; whither I could 
not accompany him, for plenty of good reasons: first 
because my chaos is not settled yet— and still more 

since I find that "the X a" are going to ruralize 

with him for a month on their own suggestion. He, 
poor fellow, candidly acknowledged that he dreaded it 
as a considerable of a bore. A thing almost equal in 
energy I have to do this very day, viz: to dine with 
the Kay Shuttleworths at seven o'clock! I am to meet 
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Mrs. Austin, who is to be here for a tittle while; and I 
look forward to the whole thing with a sacred shudder. 
A dinner is hard enough on mo at any time; but on 
my own responsibility, without the Lion to take the 
responsibility quite oft my weak ghouldcre, "torriblo 
is the thought to me." However the Lady came herself 
and pressed so haixl, and we had used thorn so scurvily 
hitherto, that I bad not force of character enough to 
say no. To mend the matter I have got a stiff shoulder; 
but will try the shower-bath on it before dinner-time. 
All these Daniels too, called again the other day when 
I was out, and left Ihc most magnificent bouquet, worthy 
of the Garden of Eden! with many kind messages. So 
you sec T am popular in your absence. 

But 2 must nob forget to tell you of another visitor 
whom I was quite sorry you did not see: a Prussian 
General-officer sent by Varnbagcn von Ensc. He sent 
in his card and letter of introduction, begging to know 
when you would return; so, recognising Varnhagen's 
writing, 1 of course invited him in; and received 
him in my choicest mood : a thing not ill to 
do, the man being the very beau ideal of a Prussian 
Officer; so high-bred and intelligent and brave-looking. 
He is here buying horses for the army. His faculty 
of English was not great; but happily little Bolte was 
berc at the time, come to tea with me, and be knew 
some of her relations in the army, and it was & "mutual 
strike" between them. He is a man about 50, I should 
think, and stands some six feet two inches high,— 
"plumb and more." Considering what I could do for 
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him, I could think of nothing better than sonding 
Krasinski*, who cnuld speak German, and is & gentlcvtan 
at leafit, and idle, to offer him any services in the way 
of pointing out eights, etc. But he was only to be two 
or three days here at prcs<*nt, and then lor a week 
after the Erst of August. Krasinski waited on him 
inmiediatcly on receiving my Note; and would ehow 
him, at least, that I wished to be civil, if I knew how. 
He told Miss Bolte that Varnhagen had lent him your 
Past and Present to read on the journey; and that he 
had left it in the Derby CoacUr (Strange fate for the 
Book sent to Berlin!) He was afraid to go back without 
it; for tho' ho had bought another copy here, Varnhagen 
would so regret the loss of the inscription. Could you 
not write an Inscription on a blank page and send it 
to the General's address for him to paste in? 

Another German, also sent by V-irnhagen, came 
within the same twenty-four hours; and left a small 
Book and another Letter; but I did not see Mm, as he 
went away when he had handed in his documents. 

Bless you. — I must not scribble any more at present, 
for several things are awaiting my legislation. 
Ever your affectionate, 

Jane Caolylb. 



lETTBR 46 

To John Sterling, Venlnorl 

Chelsea, Wodnesday, '16 Aug. 1843.' 

Dear John — ^Thanks for your remembrance of my 

• Sm oiOt, p. 100 K. 
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Iriead. But this situation would oevcr do. Miss Bolte* 
b a woman of loo much mind and heart for being made 
into mincc-mcat to indiscrimiQat« boarding-school Miaaea 
— ftt "a small salary" too. Ach Gott! Better one good 
sixpenny worth of arsenic once for all, than to prolong 
'-existence in that fashion! — I at least should choose 
the arsenic if in her place; and I estimate her quick 
determiuatlon too highly not to believe she would do 
the same. 

for the rest, I was nrvcr more thankful in my life 
than to get home again. My disgust at Hyde had 
reached the point of insupportability; and tho' there 
bad not been"a Mudie" in existence, I must have flown, 
to save my own life! from bugs, from vacuum, from 
everything moral and material that I most particularly 
abhor! Wliat else could possibly come of an adventure 
entered on under such auspices? Well! I have got some 
'good out of it, anyhow: viz., a more open sense for the 
comforts of my own lot, — especially for the inestimable 
blessing I enjoy in having a bedroom undisturbed by 
noise, and without vestige of bugs. 

"My Dear," said Mazzini, who came for news of me 
half an hour after my return, and was amazed to find 

*Mra. Carlyle bad bcoa loaking indefatigable exertions usob; 
hrr frinnilK to Gtitl » pliirr tnr Mijm B'lltc. Anii>n|[at Othon alie 
had evidently applied to Tliaclcenty. who, OQ July tbe 2fitb, sent 
farr t!te fiiliovrina; amusing UiiIa Kote: 

My DfAT Mrs, Curtylc — For Ood'ii iwkc slnp Mme. Bolte. 
I have govcniidgra cailine at all hours with Uigk Dutrh act^nts 
and rennm of CcnliinomaTH. Onn t«-di\y. onn ytatcrday and • 
letter the dnv bcforr;, and on goiitf to dine &t Punch, by Hcavcnal 
there was » UHvr Uova a Goriuaa lady on tny pUl«. And I duu't 
WMit tk GwwbuiAa; «dc1 all our pUa« arc uncertain. Farewell. 

Your truly tUiehed. 

W. H. T. 
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my living self,— "my Dear, you are in four days no 
longer the same! I find you, what shall I say? looking 
stmnge, upon my honour! most like Lady Macbeth in 
the Sleeping Scene!" No wonder — so many hideous 
niglits were enough to have made one with a twelfth 
part of my escitablUty into a somnambulist. But it 
is all over now, thank God.;— that is, the great damnatory 
fact is over, and the consequences — the headaches, 
etc., will soon be over also. 

A Letter from my Husband to-day indicates that 
be is still in being, and without any present intention 
of coming home. 

I found your Strafford on my table when I arrived i 
for which accept my benediction. . . . 

Truly yours, 

r. 0. 

LETTEE 47 

To T. Cadyle, Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan. 

CbelM&, Wedacsday. '23 Auf., 1&43.' 

Here are your bits of buttons. Dearest; which, I think, 
vill suit the taste of a philosopher better than metal 
prince's-feathers. As for the mother-of-pearl! the biire 
idea was enough to make one screaml "WTien I said to 
Helen I must go to get some buttons for you, she tossed 
her head with an air of triumph and remarked, "Well, it's 
a mercy there is one thing which the Master fancies is to be 
got in London better than in the Country!" — a small mercy 
for which let us bo duly grateful. . . . 

I had a note from John Sterling about a situation for 
Miss Bolte (not fca^ble); in which he soys, "Pray read 




Strafford, and tell me what you thiak of it. The critic in 
the Extttninar is a fool, and a liar (!!!) to boot. I do not 
wonder that you preferred fasting with me to dining with 
him " (alluding to my refusal to stay and dine with Forster, 
one day that I was scampering about in cabs with Jolm 
when he was here). Strong words, fcol and (tor, because a 
man cannot swallow one's " Legitimate Drammer!"* 

Poor little Jcarmic Wclshf has been worse bothered 
than I am, and does not look as if she were going to get 
away to Helensburgh at all. First she had to change her 
cook; and then the housemaid, with whom she thought 
ahc could safely trust the new cook (having had some 
month or two's experience of her),— turns out to be "a de- 
ception"; *'no better than she should be." . . . 

It haa rained pretty continually ever since I ordered all 
the feather-beds and pillowa out mto the green to get 
aired. They go out, and then have all to retreat into the 
lobby,— where they lie "appealing to posterity." You per- 
ceive that I am utterly stupid; in fact, I am very tired. I 
am writing at night, in case 1 do not find time to-morrow. 

And so good-bye to you, Dearest. You 
perceive that I do not weary at all rat^a, ance I have never 
eo much as time to write lejpbly. Bleas you. J. C. 



LETTER 4S 

To Mrs. OlipkarU. 

CheUcA, Autumn, IS43 (r). 

Dearest — Your kind words would waken "a soul under 



much 



*Hftny people v*n At Ihl* tirn« nnliiing uid bothering very 
h about tlir' [.fgitimnto Drftma. which tttey colled " L«giUmatfi 



Dmmmpr": «nlhi>«t irvinpnthv her*. — T. C. 
t Her Cousin U Liverpool.— T. C 
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the ribs of death," and I am not dead, only extremely sick, 
having been shattered all to shivers yesterday, and having 
Blept none or next to none last night. 

You may fancy my desperation to have been consid- 
erable, when I rose in the middle of the night, and took 
some doctor's stuff with prus^c acid in it, 63^ ffuesa, in the 
dark! 

The victim Iiimself [Carlyip] looks tolerably composed, 
is "consuming his own smoke," in a manner which rather 
frightens me by its novelty, as my Mother once, after 
lecturing me on the impropriety of crying when I hurt 
myself, nearly fell into fiU on hearing me fall down stmra 
and utter no cry after it. I wish he would growl a bit. 

God bless you and keep you always as happy as one 
oin be in this weary world; for you do what is possible to 
make other people happy. I will speak about Saturday 
OQ Friday.— Here come people.— Oh mc! 

Your affectionate 

Jane Cabltie. 

LETTER 49 

To Mrs, Russell, TkomkiU. 

Chebea, 30 December, '1843.' 

DearcEt Mrs. Russell — Here comes another New- 
year already! How one's years do gallop when one 
is no longer youogl The firat message I charge it with 
is one of kind remembrance and cordial good wishes to 
you; and if I add a little trouble to be taken for my 
sake, I know your good heart well enough by this time 
to fepl quite sure that you will receive the one as gladly 
06 the other. 
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By the same post which takes you this Letter Z 
send a hood n-bicb you will see at the flrst glance can 
be intended for no other head than old Mary'al and 
also a cap for Margaret, which I hope will fit her. If 
it do not, you must help her to make it fit. And I 
enclose a money Order for a sovereign, — to be distributed 
as last year; for Margaret and Mary their pounds of 
tea; and the remainder to be given to the two old 
people you told mc of. There is also a waist-buckle 
which I hope you will like and wear for my sake. .\nd, 
tho' last not least, 1 send a couple of extinguishers (I) 
a ATun and a Jesuit, hollowed out into extinguishers, 
which you are to present to your Father with my affec- 
tionate regards, as a Supplement to the Toiief/ (Which I 
hope, by the way, he continues to get regularly: my 
Brother-in-law has taken it Into his head to carry it 
home with him on the Sunday nightt;, undertaking to 
forward it punctually; but I liked better when it went 
direct from here with my Husband's handwriting on it.) 
Whether these extinguishers, which have had "an 
immense success" (as I was told at the shop where I 
I bought them) indicate a growing tendency towards 
Catholicism, or are meant as a tiatirc against it, I cannot 
pretend to decide! ^"ho shall read in the deep brain 
of a Cockney Inventor, when he gets into the sphere 
of the symboHcalf He wanders thro' the Universe of 
things, "at hia own sweet will,*' collecting here a little 
and there a little, combining and confounding, with 
such a glorious superiority to all laws of affinity and 
right re&8on, and such an absolute disregard of conse- 
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quences, that onn stnnds amazod before him "as In 
presence of the infinite," — Ihe mfmito-absurdl I saw 
the other day the "realised ideal" of a butcher, which 
I shall not soon forget : a Dumber of perfiona were stand- 
ing before bis shop contemplating the little work of 
art with a grave admiration beyond anything I ever 
saw testified towards any picture in the National Galleryl 
The butcher himself was standiug beside it, receiving 
their silent enthusiasm with a look of Artist-pride 
struggling to keep within the bounds of Chriftian hu- 
mility;— a look which seemed to say: "Year you may 
well admire; but remember, good people, that I am but 
a man!" And his work of art, what was it? A hare to 
begin with, hanging In a long row of dead sheep and 
quarters of beef, — of course a dead hare,— it had still its 
fur on, and was fixed up by the Mud legs, pretty wide 
apart, its belly towards the public; about its neck, and 
about every one of Its four legs was tied a blue satin 
ribbon, and one of scarlet satin, in very coquettish 
bows! Between the hind legs was placed a large aod 
particularly smart — blue and scarlet cockade! And 
into a large gash made in the belly was stuck a sprig 
of holly laden with red berries!! Just fancy the butcher 
lying awake in his bed meditating how his hare should 
be; and deciding that it should be thus and no other- 
wise! and then sending out his Wife or Daughter, the 
hrst thing in the morning, to buy ribbons of the requisite 
colours; and then anxiously superintending the sewing 
of the cockade;— and then — and then— till finally his 
IdeftI hung there by the hind legs, a world's wonder! 
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It wookl be so Al least aa7vbes« «^ bat ia ^-r^jgn, 
iriiere flicfa won J e u are ao ooveltj. last Qmstataa^ 
aaotber of oar Chelan batefaaa (the people wic have 

to do irith the aaiabig hen an Ahnjs tlie greateat 
Ceainaes} regaled tbe pnbfie with the apeetade of % 
Ueimg fvtae-ealf, on tbe bieast of wliieii (poor wretch) 
was branded— Gke wn&t^ oo torf— "GdL perlbJ" Aad 
the pubOc galhend about this unfortunate with the 
greedy looks of cannibals! 

It waa a great pleuore to me to bear such partietUar 
accounts of you all from my Bosbaod. He was bo 
minute in his details that it was almost as if I had been 
at Thomhin myself without the patnfulness of going. 
But be says I "most nercr ask him to do that again: 
it was too aad." If it was too sad for Attn, what would 
it not be Tor met 

But often, often, I dream about being at TfaornhUl 
in my sleep; and who knows kow much or how little 
of reality there may be in what happens to one in sleep? 

My Husband has been very busy since his return fronK 
Scotland; but with no result as yet. He brought all 
that he had written into the room where I was peacefully 
darning his stockings, tbe other day, and it was up 
the chinmey in a fine blase before I knew what It 
was that he was burning! This Life of Oliver Crom- 
well looks to me sometimes as if it were n«t'er going / 1 
to get itself written, work at it as he may. ... ' 

My kindest regards to Dr. Hussell and your Father. — 
A kiss to yourself, which I wish I could give you without 
"blowing" it, as the children say. Do not for^t mo, 
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as I certainly shall never forget you, but shall love you 
and be deeply, deeply grateful to you as loiig as I live. 

Jane W. Caslyle. 



LETTER 50 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea. 

Morj-UDd St., Liverpool, 28 Juno, ISM. 

Dearest— I had only time to address a Newspaper 
yesterday; not tbat it takes much time to write such 
rags of Notes as I send you; but ycstordayj before I 
had got myself thoroughly awake, which one does 
somehov with an admirable ilelibcratiou iii this house, 
everyone comlDg down to breakfast half asleep and 
continuing half asleep till they go io bed again, — it 
was intimated to me that I must get ready to go with 
my Uncle and four of the others on an excursion in an 
open carriage. And accordingly, I hail sntue 20 miles 
of driving thro' very pretty country, and saw a "Iwauli- 
fullest village in rail England," called Hale, which is 
one of the Horn here, where there is the grave of some 
human phenomenon called the GhUd of Ho/e^id you 
ever hear of him? It was in the time of Charles II. 
that tills child lay down to sleep on a rock and awoke 
nine feet four inches high!! He was taken to Court 
&a a show, and left the etamp of his hand on some lead 
at Oxford. The skeleton was raised some thirty years 
ago by people who considered that seeing was believing, 
and found of the reputed length. Here is his Tombstone 
(iketch given). 

We came borne by a place called Speke Hall— built 
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»lS6Ih-«be qtKcrert-iookiiig old rickfe of bouils ud 
Iptestfr that I ever set ryta on; and qoKnr stiU wvs 
it ID writing mj natat in the Porter's Book, to ok the 
lisfc ume there, in ink still pale, W. Graiam,* of Burna- 
warkl He had joat fneeeded us by half an bourl 
JKy Uncle secmetl to mjay his pleasure party very 
mueh. For myself, these thtngs alnravs make me 
horribly sad; but I was the better ftu- the moremoit, 
I snppoee. If I Amid live for half a century, it Till 
never I believe fo out of my hefld when T am seeing 
nev things that I have not if«r to t«Q tt all to. 

We returned to dinner about seven, and had Mrs. 

FVartJn and that unleavened lump Sliss at tea; 

— surely a hundred thousand potmds was never more 
thrown away. She was working diligently all the 
evening making a sort of trimming for petticoats, which 
one can buy for fivepencc per yanl! The produce of 
ber eveo'mg's labour would be about the fourth part 
of a farlhingt Indeed the works which I see carried 
on here fill me with sacred horror. I have need to 
think of you at your Cromwell to comfort my righteous 
soul over 80 much waste of irrecoverable time aod 
limited faculty. — I have not seen Mrs. Paulet >'ct; 
she came yesterday, while we were away^ and would 
find a Note from me, announcing my arrival, on her 
return home. Neither have I called at the Chorleys: 
I need above all things to rost myself, after that horrid 
journey. 

I particularly beg of you not to let yourself be fed 

* A friesd of Cailyle'a, from oear Ecclefeohui, 
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out of a Cook-shop: and not to take long sleeps after 
dinner; Otat picture is the very beau ideal of huniao 
discoinforti Neither arc you to talk too much with 
these wits at Addiscombe. — Oh, I was so glad over 
Boltc's new prospects. She wrote mc a little Note 
herself, the liappiest of creatures. . . . 
God bless you. — Ever your affectionate 

J. 0. 

LETTER SI 

To T. Carlyk, Chelsea, 

Liverpool, Sunday, 7 July, 1844. 

Dearest— They are all gone to Church, save Babbie and 
me, who, "in verra des[)eration," have inustere*! courage 
to resist such stupid tyranny as attendance at Church for 
form's sake would have been for us this day. Babbie 
prudently keeps her bed, professing to be " all over aches " 
in consequence of our two pleasure excursions; for me, a 
second Sunday in bed would have been a little too strong; 
but I founded my claim of immunity on a sore throat, and 
made anybody welcome to look into my throat, which is 
in truth very much inflamed. It has been the only dis- 
agreeable rcsidt of my two days passed in succession in the 
open air. Both larks liave come off beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. On Friday we sallied forth about 
twelve, — we comprehending Helen, Babbie, Mary and 
myself; with Gambardella* for our only protector; and 
followed by Gambardella 's maid carrying a basket of pro- 

*Aii lUlinn refiiKPC, driven from Italy for his too libenl 
political opmioDB, first to Amcricn, then to Eoglaod. Ilr wm 
introciiici.-(l to Corlylu by K. W. BmrniOD In Oct., 1841. Qsm- 
budcUa altemptcd a portrait of CatIjIc, but it proved » fftilun. 
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yUions, and a small Scotch terrkr that kept us in per- 
petual excitement by tnting ottr own and other people's 
heels. Having crossed the waU^^ to New Brighton m a 
Steamboat — a voyage in which pven I could not matiage 
to be fdck— we were all aet down on the beach to spend the 
day, and the prospect looked to me or the blackest! But 
before I had time to sink under it, Gambardella, with a 
sudden inspiration of genius, rushed off tike a madman, 
and returned after a little while on the ugliest of created 
ponies, followed by two lads leading five donkeys to ac- 
commodate the whole party, maid and all; and on these 
creatures we actually rode eight miles, along the stiore to a 
place called Leasowesand back again, sometimes galloping 
as if we had been on horseback, thanks to the tads, who 
shouted and belaboured us from behind, — and all the way 
in fits of laughter at the stupidity of the creatures and our 
own ridiculous appearance. At Leasowes we sent them to 
graze, and spread our provisions in a sand valley all cov- 
ered over with wild thyme and white roses. And Gam- 
bardella sang us Italian songs, and we ate sandwiches and 
drank a good deal of wine; — and it was a "good joy!" 
Ytmr health was proposed by G. and drunk with enthu- 
aasm:— "success to hiswo't, good-humour to lum, and a 
speedy journey to Liverpool!" Even you would have 
been conquered by tlie creature's efforts to amuse, and 
endless consideration for my comfort. Jast think of his 
taking off a beautiful light-coloured coat and making it 
into a cushion for me to sit on, because the groimd was 
dampi He is far best in the open air, being, in fact, a sort 
of savage. 
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We all reached home in much better humour than we 
had left it; but the girls were drcadrully saddle-sick. For 
me, my old habil cf riding, I suppose, had saved mc; and 
I rose yesterday morning quite up to doing Chester. Oiur 
party then consisted of my Uncle, a Mr. Liddtc (the only 
man I ever saw in my Ufe exactly resembling a doU, I re- 
marked to my Uncle; and he told me witli a delighted 
chuckle that Mary had once a doll which she used always 
to call Miss Liddle), Sophy Martin, Babbie, Mary, Maggie 
and myself. We crossed in a few minutes to Monk Ferry, 
then got on the railway, and then into an omnibits wMch 
landed us at the Royal Hotel, Chester, where I drank a 
first full tumbler of porter; after Teluming from Eaton 
Hall (the Marquis of Westminster's show-ptaee), I bad 
timibler the second, two full glasses of champagne, and a 
gl&as of Madeira! and I was not tips>- "the least in the 
world!" Eaton Hall is a magnificent place, something 
betwixt Windsor and Drumlanrig,* — but "what's the use 
on't?" all shut up! — ^I was rather glad we happened to go 
on one of the two days of the week on which the house la 
not shown— all fine houses are so much alike— «o fatiguing 
to iuspect; — and we had the more time to spend in the 
gardens and grounds. My Uncle enjoyed it immensely 
and so did I myself; and yet I could liardly keep from 
crying all the while, — my being there alone with my Uncle 
felt so strange; and then there is alwa>'s such a confusion 
in his mind betwixt her and me, when he speaks to me of 
old times. He will ask mc if I remember such a one and 



•bile. 



* The Duke of Bncdeuch'a rcsideoco, avu Tbornlitll, DumrHos- 




such a thing, alluding to people and things that he and 
$he used to talk of together; and if, as I seldom do, I an- 
swer anytliing that reminds him I am not she, he n-ill say 
with a little cough and ahnost impatiently, "Well, but you 
have heard of it." You cannot ima^e how this sort of 
thing goes to one's heart. 

But I should tell you that the Gate-keepor at Eaton 
Hall refused to allow our carriage to pass,—" quite against 
his orders on Satiu^y,"— until Mr. Liddle privately 
handed him fire Rhxllings, when he said, "but I suppose 
Ednce you arc come on purpow I must make an exception." 
Is not the like of that beastly, at the gate of "the richest 
man in all England?" 

After a. handsome dinner and all that drink I men- 
tioQed, which my Uncle seemed to have as much pleasure 
in providing for us as if he durat have participated in it 
himself, we walked all round the walls of the Town, and in- 
spected the Cathedral; and a queer old concern of a place 
that Chester is. Did I ever see a walled town before? not 
that I remember of. 

We came home as we went; and were here about ten 
to tea; and if it were not for this stupid sore-throat I would 
not be a bit wearied. 

What a great stroke that was, your calling for the 
Macreadye! I am real glad you thought of it, for they 
are good, kind people, and very fond of you. 

If you will tell me precisely what you want to know 
about Preston, I will— bear it in mind. I do not know Mr. 
Paulet's Christian name, but his "name by nature"* is 

* As the Partoo of St. Bfsrlc's called ninume*. 
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enough; or you can addre«8 to the care of the Lady. I 
adhere to my purpose of going to-morrow: she is to send 
the carriage for me. 

Here is Heleo returned from Church, and wanting me 
to go to Mrs. Martin. 

Blcs8 you. Always youn, 

J.W.C. 

LETTER 62 

To T. Carlyle, Ckelseal 

Seofortb House,* Fridftj-. 13 July, 1844. 

Dearest Goodt— You are really a jewel of a Husband in 
the article of writing! It is such a comfort to me when 
the mce-!ooking little Letter drops surely m! . . . 

My cold is pretty well gone. I dare not take all the 
liberty I should like with myself in this beautiful place; 
but 1 can go out now in moderation, and can enjoy wliat 
joy is going. It is really curious, however, how the Devil 
is always busy! No sooner have I got rid of my headache 
and sore-throat, than a oew botheration arises for me in 
what Gcraldine [Jewsbury] righUy tenncd her '"Ilger- 
jealousy." You will hardly be able to conceive how thia 
could be anything but laughable; but I assure you it has 
entirely spoiled my comfort for the last twenty-four hours; 
and not mine only, but Mrs. Paulct's and everybody else'a 

* Seaforth House U three mO«B or to doim th« Rlv<ir from 
Liverpool, Bootl«wftrd; x b&m kind of big muiEioii (onr« 
Gladmone, wnjor'e) ; in these yeara ranted h v the Psulct*, ffxt^n- 
dvc mercDKnt people. Pitulct vthM a good Rleverish (>noeec; 
Mrs. Psulct, sn early fri«Qd of Gersldino Jifwabury. a Ktrtuige. 
tndalently iDRenioua, artlttic crenturv, very revcreat of lu Kb 
tUi Urn.;.— T. C. 

t "Good" \b maacaUac for "Qoody.':— T. a 
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in the hou«. Wc were fancying her (Gcraldinc) bilious, 
and it turned out to have been all rage at me for "giving 
«ucA & stab to her feelings as she luul never suffered the 
like of from man or voman!" She came here on the un- 
derBtandlng timt I was to go bock with her to Manchester 
and stay there a few days on the road to London. But the 
day before yesterday, when she was alone with mo, in my 
room, I, wearied out with my cold, and feeling that I had 
to go back to Maryland St. in the first inatance, it very 
naturally fell from mc, "but since wc are together here, 
Geraldine, the going to Manchester does not seem to be 
any longer necessary?" She answered mc pettishly that 
" if I wished to iocrifiae her to Mrs. Paulet and the Welshes, 
in God's name to do it!" and went ofT in a nice little tiff. 
But I never thought of her being seriously offended. And 
she had thrown the whole comimny into consternation by 
her rudeness to Mrs. Paulet and myself, before wc fancied 
ehc was anything else than "out of sorts." All yesterday, 
however, her vagaries exceeded my reminiscences of Mrs. 
Jordan in the Jealom Wife! Nothing but outbursts of im- 
pertinence and hysterics from morning till night, which 
6nished off with a grand scene in my room after I had gone 
up to bed; — a full and faithful account of which I shall en- 
tertain you with at meeting. It was a revelation to me not 
only of Gcraldinc but of hiim&n naturel Such mad, lover- 
like jealousy on the part of one woman towards another, it 
had never entered into my heart to concei\'e. By a won- 
derful effort of patience on my part, — made more on Mrs. 
Paulct's account, who was quite vexed, than from the flat' 
taring considcnition that / was the object of this incompre- 
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bcDsiblc passion,— tlic affair was brought to a happy con- 
clusion. I got her to laugh over her own absurdity, prom- 
ised to go by 5!anchestcr, if vhe would behave herself like a 
reasonable creature; and with her hair all dishevelled, and 
her face all bewept, she thereupon sat down at my feet and 
— amokcd a cigarcttof! with all the placidity in life! She 
keeps a regular supply of these Uttle things, and smokes 
thcni before all the world. In fact, T am not at all sure 
that she is not going mad! and Mrs. Paulet, too, declares 
she often feels quite anxious about her. 

I like this Mrs. Darbyshire very much; and another 
lady who was here yesterday, ejichanted me with her 
music. I never heard such singing in my life. So send 
the trio, for God's sake. I keep to my purpose of going 
back to Maryland Street on Monday. Ever your onm 

Jane Carltlb. 

tETTER 63 

To T. Carlyle, Ckehea. 

tiesforth Boum, 15 July, 1844. 

Oh, my Darling, I want to give you nn emphatic kiss 
rather than to writel . . .* I have put the little key 
to my chain and shall wear it there till my retimi. I was 
vexed that I could not tell you yesterday how much you 
had pleased me; but the I/itters were not given out at 
Seatorth till it was too late for writing by return of post. 
Mrs. Paulet sent for them at eleven, but the Poatmaater is 
evangelical, and dccUne^l giving them out till after Church 
time! 

* The part omitted here may be found in LtUtrt and ifenerialt, 
L290. 
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On the whole it was a good Birthday, yesterday wast 
Mrs. Pftulet knew ; for my Cau^ Helen, in a Note to her 
regretted that "Cousin was not to be there on her Birth- 
day." Indeed the wish not to be Uiere bad been one reason 
for my staying where I was: the Tosbijs and dreadfully 
prosaic demonatratioas with which such anniversaries are 
kept at ifaryland Street, make me always horribly sad. 
Mrs. Taulet managed Ibc thing with a better grace : not 
a word was said on the subject; only after dinner I noticed 
on the table » majestic cake and a peculiar-looking bottle 
of wine. "Wlicn Mr. Paulet had filled all our glasses with 
this precious liquor {which certainly must liave been the 
nectar that was drunk by the gods), he suddenly sprang 
up, fetehed a large rose from behind a screen, and pre- 
sented it to me, saying: "Madam, may you have every 
happiness that your heart deeirnBr' and then drank to 
me,— the rest all doing the same without knowing very 
well why; for Mrs. Paulet had told nobody but him. She 
has beautiful taste, that woman! I really love her con- 
aderabiy. It is a thnusanil pities (o see her wasted on 
such a place as Liverpool. 

I am not going back lo Maryland Street till to-morrow ; 
. . . and a messenger is just dispatched to tell them 
not to look for me. They will not be at all pleased; but 
really it is too hard that when I am liaving a lark, I cannot 
follow my own iuclinatioos without exciting tigtr-jealr- 
ousies. 

Gcraldlno is returned to her usual devotion; but the 
tocollection of her extravagancies will not be easily effaced 
from my nund, or any one's who assisted at thcin. I set 
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the whole company into Gts of laughter, the other day, 
by publicly saying to her after she had been flirting with 

a certain Mr. that "I wondered she should expect 

me to behave decently to her after she had for a whole 
evening been roaluog love before my very face to anothtr 
man!" . . . 

But, Oh dear, here have they been with a riding habit 
and the "usual trimmings," and a horse is ready in the 
Btablc. 1 said last ni(;ht that I used to ride, and roila 
the result. As it is not a Pnulet horse, but some other 
lady's, it is to be hoped it will be sure enough. — God 
bless you, Dearest. 

Ever your affectionate 

Janb Caulyle. 

LETTER M 

To T. CarlyU] CheUea. 

MiirylnrnI Street, Wednpsdiiy, 17 July, 1844. 

Dearest most punctual Good! — Mny your shadow never 
bo less! One I.etter to console me on my arrivtil, another 
OD getting out of bed this morning!! I am more content 
with you than I choose to express, for fear of you gctUng 
vain upon it ami giving yourself aim! To^lay's Letter 
kept me laughing all the way thro', a signal triumph of 
genius, as I had not slept till four in the morning! Ncasea? 
No, nothing but ray own "Interior" to blame for it. 

My last Letter was cut short by Mrs. Paulet and Gerald- 
ine entering with a riding habit. You felt no misgivings 
over my concluding words?* In that case you have 
* At the «ad of last Letter. 
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nothing of the prophfttical id you. Lend me your eara 
and I mU "hasten to the catastrophe." 

Being equipped m the most approved Amaaoman 
fashion I was led forth to my horec; the whole house even 
to "Pup" (the youngeet child) turning out to sec what 
they called the "procession" — and a dashing procession 
it was going to have been. The groom who was to follow 
me on one of the carriage horses (besides the eldest boy 
on his pony), having turned out the whole pack of spotted 
Dalmatian Hounds to my honour and glor>'! and there 
were they all (five in number) barking, capering, leaping 
up and biting at the horse's neck, after the manner of 
that species of dogi While I was still seeking in my con- 
sternation words of polite protest agiunst this riotous 
cortege, Mrs. Pnulet suggested that "the dogs had better 
be put up," very much to the disappointment of the 
groom, who made no haste to obey, till I peremptorily de- 
clared I would not ride a step with them. It was these 
ver>- spotted dogs, if you remember, who tormented the 
carriage horses into running off with us before. — Weill 
they were a-entually got housed; their '"owls" beating all 
"organs" hollow! And when the coast was clear of them, 
1 liad time to look at the steed. The inspection was far 
from satisfactory; it was a beautiful animal vdih blood 
enough and to spare; but its manner of tossing its head 
and foaming at the mouth appeared to me "significant of 
muchl" and in spite of my dislike to be taken for a coward 
I asked Mrs. Paulet if she were ■perfectly sure tliat it was 
quiet "Oh, not a doubt of it! It was Julia Mushprat's 
Eorse; and she exerdsed it every day." So I mounted 
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with a modest trust in Providence. The saddle, an old 
one of Mrs. Paulet's, pleased mc afi little as the horae. It 
flcemed made with a view to one's sliding off.— "Now, my 
Dear, for God's sake do get to Uw catastrophe!" Weill 
with the long'Icggcd boy on his small pony by my side, 
and the groom on liis carriage-horse !)chind, I moved off, 
thinking in my own mind, decidedly 1 will not go far, — 
neither " far nor fast." So soon as we got within sight 
of the Mushprat house my stocd "felt it his duty" to in- 
timate to mo that he liked that road the liest: and a stout 
debate ensued betwrcn us, whicli after various circum- 
volutings and questionable conduct on his part, ended in 
his giving up that point and allowing himself to be gmded 
towards the shore, not however without symptoms of that 
"subdued temper" which Darwin so justly detests. But 
no sooner did he feel the sand under his feet, than at one 
bound he set off like an incamato de^i], and I found myself 
run ttway with beyond all controversy, — not like Attila 
Schmelzle "at a walk," but at full race-course gallop! 
Would he rush on till I became d'nzy and fell off and got 
my brains kicked out with his heels? or would he turn 
sharp up &ome back road to his own stable, and dash me 
against some gate or stable door? I could not predict 
"the least in the world"; and I was extremely anxious 
to know. Meanwhile I had the sense not to irritate him 
by any vain efforts at pulling up, and the luck to keep 
my seat, -^leaven knows how on such a saddle and all 
out of practice as I was! Among the innumerable thoughts 
that passed through my bead during this devil's-racc was 
the thought of your last advice "not to be getting into 
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any adventures mth wild horns at Scaforth"; and I could 
have cried, U there had been convenience for crying; but 
there was none; and so I ru-ilicd along with dry eyes and 
eloeed mouth, until, as happened to you uu a former occa- 
sion, the Demon of a brute was stopt by "an arm of the 
Bea!" 

Tliere was an adventure for your poor Necessary Evilt 
which could you have seen thro' "a powerful telescope," 
the groom would not have been the only person that 
"trembled all over." MTicn he overtook me he was as 
white as milk, and heartily approved my determination 
to risk myself no further, lie proposed to put the side- 
saddle on his marc, for whose good temper he i?iud he 
"could answer with his life." So I got upon the carriage- 
horse next; rode on to the Bootlc Post-office with the 
Letter for you, which I had all the while in my breast, 
and then came home at a decent butt«r-and-eggs trot, 
rather gratified than otherwise to observe the loss of (he 
groom's hat, and other diiHcuUies which even he had to 
struggle with on the back of Ml&s Julia Musbprat's horse! 
Decidedly, thought I, "Miss Julia. Mushprat" must be & 
firs^rate horse-woman! Perhaps no better than myself 
after all; for the horse— ^as none of Miss Julia's! Turned 
out to have been "Mr. Richard's," sent as a credit to the 
Mushprat stables, instead of the one asked for, — tho' it 
had once run away with a Miss Roberts before, and neariy 
finished her! Can you fancy people doing such thingsf 
Poor Mrs. Paulct was almost at the crying when she found 
bow it had all been. However, thank God, I was cot 
even made stiff by the business,— only a little nervous* 
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Mrs. Ames's musical soiree in the evcDiog, — in a email 
room with every brcatli of air excluded,— did mc far 
more mischief. Still I do not regret having gone to see 
bow "they ode tQ the various places." Most of the com- 
pany were Unitarians; the men nlth faces like a mcat- 
ase; the women most palpably without bustles, — a more 
unloveable set of human beings I never looked on. How- 
ever, I had a long, rather agreeable talk with James Mar- 
tincau, the only "Ba-ing 1 could love" of the whole night- 
mare-looking fraternity, ^e is a man with a "subdued 
temper," or I am greatly mistaken; but he is singularly 
in eoTTiest for a L'nitarian. Bold enough to utter any 
truth that he has, in scaaon and out of season, and as 
aScctiooatc-heartcd aa a woman (I use the common form 
of expresMoa without recogmslng the justice of it). 

My Seaforth viat, in spite of cold and all the rest of 
it, has been a great success. I ha\'e sworn everhisting 
fricndslup with Mrs. Paulet. We suit each other per- 
fectly; neither of us has been rash in coming to this con- 
clusion; and now that we have come to it, I feel confident 
that we shall be each other's dearest friend as long as wa 
both live. 

My reception here was such that it almost reconciled 
me to the difference of alffwspAerc. My Uncle not the 
least ecstatic among tbem. Still I desire to be home now; 
and shall go to Manchester, God willing, on Satiirday 
(Geraldine waits at Seaforth for me), and back to my own 
Good in the bcgliming of the week, — on Tuesday, pa- 
hapSj but I will not fix the day positively till I get there. 
. . . But I must not ATitc here all day. Good.— You 
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sent me two most wcloome Letters, — from old Bett)** 
and Mrs. Russell. Mozzini wrote to me tlie other day that 
he bad sent your Letter in the Timef^ to his Mother and 
that she liad written him "a long Letter full of tlic most 
fervid gratitude tliat c\"er woman tried to express." Poor 
fellow, he ]£ much to be sympathised with just now. 

Your own 

J. C. 

LETTER 65 

To T. Carlyle] Chelsea: 

Maryland Street, 31 July, 1844. 

Dearest— On beholding this address, your mind 
I fancy, will be troubled not a little; for really it will 
eeem to you as if my only remaining virtue, a certain 
decision of character, were going ad plures! To have 
swerved from my program twice in one weekT is it not 
most mysterousf .\nd yet I am not ashamed of myself 
—moi! Nay, I rather congratulate myself on the late 
and sudden revolution of purpose which took place 
in mc yesterday. It was the product of natural affection 
against "the finer setisibilities of the heart," which are 
Bometimcs strangely like tTisensibilitles; and I have 
experienced something almost like virtue's own reward 
ever ance. 

I cannot without entering on a very long story 
give you even "a bird's-eye view" of the scene that 
took place here yesterday; of the excessive annoyance 

* Mr*. Betty Braid, once Dr. Welsh's geoeral wrvaat al Had- 
dington. 

t Od Uic Lctbei-opciiiiig quutioo. 
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occasioned to my T^Dcle i 

— ^most of all to my»etf, by Gcraldine's coming here two 
hours before the time of starting with a whole striog 
of pftopic to carry mc off in & sort of triumph, instead 
of allowing me to meet her quietly at the railway, and 
be accompanied there by my own Family. My Uncle's 
sorrow at partiog with mc showed plainly enough 
that he as well as myrscif had great doubts of our ever 
meeting again; and Babbie had taken to crying in the 
morning, and gone on with it the whole day; and the 
other good little souls were all grave and silent. And 
into the middle of all this came Geraldine, all flippancy 
and fu8s, bringing with her Mre. Paulet, Julia Newton, 
and even Mr. Paulet, to tuilntss the partings, having 
assured them against their more delicate judgements 
that s/if, "who knew me better than they, knew that 
I would think them cold and heartless, if tbey did not 
oomel" Nay, she even began anew showing off her 
jealouJiy, asking me with a sneer "what on earth was 
the matter with me that I looked so poorly?" and when 
Jcannic came In with her eyes alt swelled, she behaved 
to her with downright impertinence. To accept the 
intolerable last hour which she had prepared for me was 
more than my patience could resign itself to. I look 
Mrs. Paulet out of the room, and begged her to go away 
and take away Geraldine and the rest. She could 
understand such a wish; and only regreltcd that she 
had ^ven up her own feelings in compliance with Geral- 
dine's representations. But when she saw me m vexed, 
she tioid to mc, "you do not wish to go; don't go then; 
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I take it upon myself to make it all right with Geraldine." 
The euggeetioa came irresistibly welcome at the momeDt. 
I did &o hate Geraldine for her unfeeling conduct ton-ards 
my Uncle and Jcannic! And eo it was all settled that 
I should give up Manchester, and stay hero till the 
Tuesday, — a much more natural place for me to be in. 
And my UdcIc was so pleased, and the cbUdrco all 
dancing (or joy: and the servants laughing when they 
had to carry up my trunks again. . . . 

And now I must "down Town" again, myself with 
this, or it will be too late for the morning post. — I shall 
be home on Tuesday, God willing. But I will write 
you to-morrow to tell the hour. — My poor Uncle baa 
been earnestly begging me to write to you that I will 
stay another month. Impossible ! 

LETTER M 

To T. CaHylel Chelsea: 

Mairland St., 33 July, 1844. 

Dearest — I have no Letter from you this morning; 
in the course of natun?, none was to have been looked 
for from London; but there might have come one from 
Manchester. Perhaps Geraldine did not go on to 
Manchester on Saturday, after all, but back to Seaforth 

to flirt with a Mr. , a brute of a man whom she 

is doing Ike impossible to insptn* with a grande passion 
— or perhaps she was in no haste to forward it (the 
Letter), and it may still come by the afternoon post; 
or perhaps there was no Letter to forward, — but that 
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is DOt likely, — considcriog my Good's extraordinary 
puDctuality. In any case it docs not signify very 
much, since I am to see him, picaw God, to-toorrow 
night. 

Helen has jitst been to inquire about the traina, 
and I am to go by the one which leaves at half after 
ten in the morning, and arrives in London at a quarter 
after nine (so they say, but it is not likely they should 
be able to predict to a nicety). And now about coming 
to meet mc with a "neat fly": I think that would be 
a risk. Suppose that in the confusion of tlie people 
we should miss each other; or suppose that I should 
miss t4ie train (not likely, as I am notoriously too soon 
for every train); or that I should awake to-morrow 
with one of my even-down headaches (not likely either 
as I can generally "stave them cfT" when I have d« 
grandes chases h jaire) ; but one should take in all possi- 
bilities. Suppose then, any of these contretemps to 
take place, and you there waiting with a flyl We should 
both of us bo doubly "vaixed." So that I vote for 
your staying quietly at home, and having tea ready 
for mc, and trusting to my own tried powers of taking 
care of both myself and luggage. — I shall be so glad 
to get back again; and I only wish the journey were 
over. If "association of ideas" should make me »ra- 
sick to-morrow again! But we hope better things, 
tho' we thus speak. 

I am rather knocked up to^ay; my stewing in that 
Church yesterday morning, and my viat to the Martincaua 
at night, were too much for one day;— not that tlio visit 
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bored me like the scnnon; on the contrary, it was far too 
entertaining. I found there the Clergyman who had 
preached to me in the jnorning, and three other men. And 
there was a great deal of really clever speech transacted— 
which was the more exciting that one ia not in the habit of 
it here. If you had heard me "putting down virtue and 
all that sort of thing," in opposition to the scnnon T had 
been forced to listen to in the morning, you would have 
wondered where I had found the impudent. As for the 
arguments, I got them, of couree, all out of you. But the 
best of all was to hear James Martineau backing mo out in 
all that, — almost as emphatically as yourself could have 
done. In taking me do^Ti to suppwr, he said, with a Iwavy 
fflgh, "that it was to be hoped the world would have soon 
heard the last of all that botkeratwn about Virtue and Hap- 
piness." He is anything but happy, I am sure: a more 
concentrated expression of melancholy I never eaw in a 
human face. I fancy him to be the victim of conscience, 
which is the next thing to being the victim of green teat 
His heart and intellect both protest against this bondage ; 
and so he is a man divided against himself. I should like 
to convert him — moi ! If he could be reduced into a whole- 
some statcof spontaneous blackguardism for sismonth3,he 
would"comeout very strong." But he feels that there is no 
credit in being (spiritually) jolly in his present immacul- 
ate condition. And so he L^ as sad as any sinner of us alL 

But what am I chattering for at tlus rate, when I am to 
be home to-morrow? Your Own Jane Carlyle. 

Please notice if a Newspaper come to me from Thora* 
bill. I expect one as a token. 
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LETTER 57 

To Mrs. Russell, ThomhiU. 

ChdsM, Mondny, 27 Dm., '1S44.! 

My dearest Mrs. Russell — ^I send a money Onier for a 
sovereign, And I know you will not grudge the trouble I 
impose on you. I send also a collar for Margaret and a 
worsted handkerchief for old Mary. Such handkerchiefs 
are probably more common in Thomhill than in London; 
but Mary will find one sent to her all the waj' from London 
and direct from me, infinitely superior to a better bought 
at her own door. And old Mary is not the only person in 
this world who thinks tliat " far fowls have fair feathers." 

I have etill to thank you for your last intereating Let- 
ter. If you only knew with what eagerness T read all sorts 
of news about Tbornhill, you would think nothing that 
happens there too insigniScant to tell me, 

Here we are going on aij usual, except Uiat for the last 
five wecka I have been shut up in the house, having speed- 
ily fallen a victim to " the inclemency of the seaaon." But 
I am now so far recovered that I feel no other inconvenience 
from my illness but some cough, which hinders mc from 
breathing with all the freedom I would wish, and for which, 
beades keeping me in the house, I "feel it my duty" to 
breakfast in bod, — a thing I mortally dislike doing, as it 
knocks the eye out of one's day. Another inconvenience 
I may mention, which you, a good housewife, will sympa- 
thise with me in, viz. : that I find myself running out of 
everything, even to tapes and threads. My Husband, not 
being one of thtrae ladies' men who can do my shoppbg for 
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me, and there being no one elae at hand just now to do it! 
My Husband truly would almost as won have an affair 
with a mad dog aa with a Cockney shopmanl To such a 
pitch of sacred horror had he brought this reluctance that / 
used to have to order even his own coats and trousers at 
the tailor's! till some four years ago that being sent to 
cbooec him a coat I chose one sky-hluc with glorious yeUow 
buttons, which made him "an ornament to society in every 
direction," and quite shook his faith in my judgement, he 
said, so far at least as the dressing of him was concerned. 
Since then he has bought his own clothes very nicely; for 
it was not the want of judgement which hindered him so 
much as the want of will. Nay, the other day he had the 
incredible audacity to buy me a cloak for a Christmas 
present! And a very world-Uke cloak it is, 1 assure you: 
warm and sober, and a gooil shape! So in case of necca- 
sity he may even, by and by learn to buy tapes and threads. 
I had a Letter from Livcriwol the other day, with good 
enough accounts of my Uncle. He seems to be standing 
this Winter better than he did the last. Jeannie and 
Maggie are gone to Glasgow, and will soon, I suppose, re- 
turn home. You did not tell me anything about Margaret 
Hiddlestone in your last Letter. Let mc know how she is 
going on, and if her little prls grow rapidly big. I never re- 
nounce the idea of having her about mc some Lime or other 
if we both live long enough. At all events, she must bring 
up one of her little Daughters to take care of me when I am 
old*! should I live to be old, which, to say the truth, I do 
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not think very probable. I have still the same little Helea 
for servant, who tugs on better or worse; never within 
many degrees of being a •pa-feet maid-of-all-work ; but 
tolerable on the whole; and I always go on keeping her 
longer, chiefly because I have kepi her so long. 

What is your Husband saying to this new Gospel of 
Animal MagnetiamT We here are sick of hearing about it. 
Harriet Martineau expects that the wliole system of Medi- 
cine is going to be flung to the dogs presently; and that 
henceforth, instead of Phyaciana, we are to have Mag- 
netisers! May be so; but "I as one aotitarj- indi\-idual" 
(my Uuaband'fl favourite phrase) will in that case prefer my 
ncknOBB to the eure. One knows that sickness, at all 
events, comes from God; and Ja not at all sure thai such 
cure does not come from the Devil. The wonder is that 
Bcnsibic people who have heard UA\, ever since Uicy were 
born, of Witchcraft and Demoniacal possession, and all 
that sort of thing, shoukl all at once fall to singing Te 
Deums over Magnetism as if it were a new levelation! Nay, 
anybody Uiat had over seon a child tickled might liave 
recognised the principle of Animal Magnetism without 
going further! 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Jane Carltle. 

tETTEn 6S 

To Mrs, Russdl, Th&mhiU. 

CbelseA, 12 July, 1845. 
My dearest Mrs, Russell — ^I wonder how you are all 
goin^ on at Thomhill, it is so long that I have had no 
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news of you. Do write; there is nothing you ever tell 
me that is not deeply interesting; there is not a tree or 
a stono about Thomhill that I should not like to hear 
about, never to spcnk of the -people} 

For us here, we go on in much the old fashion: my 
Husband always v.THmg, I always ailing, which is perhaps 
the most laborious business of the two, tho' yielding leas 
result. I was coofmed four months to the house during 
Winter and Spring, taking care of a cough; but it went 
when the warm weather came. Since then, however, I 
have never felt to have got back my usual Umit^'d amount 
of strength and spirits; so I am going to try what people 
call a "change," My Husband is going to Scot^brig, so 
soon as his weary Book* is completed,— which he expects 
will be in the course of next month,— and he haa been 
very urgent on me to go to Scotland also, and even without 
waiting his time, which will be rather late in the seoson. 
But I do not fancy the object of my going from home 
would be attained by encountering so much painful emo 
tion as a visit to a country made so desolate for mc would 
excite, I have tried to bring my mind to it, but it will 
not do. So I am going to Liverpool some ten daj^s hence ; 
and then to Seaforlh, a place in the neighbourhood be- 
longing to a favourite friend of minej ; where I enjoy the 
inestimable advantage of being ki alone. My Uncle and 
Jeaonie start for Helensburgh again on the 1st of August 
and would have had mc go there with them; but on one 
hand tliere was the sea voyage which occasions mo such 
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horrible suffering that only the hope of seeing my Mother 
Bl the end of it ever could make me undertake it; — or if 
I went by land I must have pa.«sc<i thro' Dumfriesshire, 
st^d some days at Scotsbiig; and the notion of all that 
waa too sad. If there were any iJosiUve duty to be ac- 
compUshed by going to Scotland, I hope I woukl not be 
80 weak as to let the pain of it withhold me. But going 
there merely to recover my strength and spirits! No, no, 
it would be labour worse than lost. 

X had my Uncle Robert*8 eldest son here for two or 
three weeks lately. He wrote me a Letter about " natural 
affection" and all that sort of tin ng, which wius taking me 
OD my weak eade; and as he stated moreover his intention 
of coming to see Tjondon, I was simple enough to invite 
him unknown and unseat to take up hLs quarters here, — 
tho' pretty well aware in the secret of my heart that the 
sudden development of his "natural affection" for me 
had just this for its object, to get himself incited I And so 
he came; and in my Ufe, I was never more thankful when 
a ^-isit ended. For a young gentleman full of self-com- 
placency and Edinburgh logic, and without the faculty 
of Ix-ing siili for two minutes of his existence, was no Joke 
in a household like ours. He is not a bad fellow at heart, 
nor stupid; but he has grown up in the idea that lie can- 
not possibly be de irop in any environment; and that hiz 
pleasure is to be the law of the Universe— £0 far as he con 
make it so — and his ojnnion the dominant opinion of the 
timesi Then he was out and in, in and out, at all hours, 
like a dinyle-doosy!* sight'-sccing, alas, by night as well 
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as by day, and taking it as the most nntiiral thing that I 
should sit up for him night after night till two in the 
morning, while he frequented the House of Parliament, 
the TTieatres and what notl Oh Heaven defend me thro' 
all coming time from young gentlemen educated in K<lin- 
buigh, who come U) London to see sights! Hating sights 
myself, I have no sympathy vnth the passion some people 
put into seeing them. 

I saw a very curious right the other mght, the only one 
1 have been to for a long while, viz.: some thousands of 
the grandest and most cultivated people in England all 
gazing in ecstacy, and applauding to death, over a woman, 
not even pretty, balancing herself on the extreme TX}int 
of one great-toe, and stretching the other foot high into 
the air,— much higher than decency ever dreamt of! It 
was TagUoni, our chief tlancer at the Opera; and this 
is her chief feat, rejjeated over and over to weariness,— 
at least to my weariness. But Duchesses were flinging 
bouquets at her feet; and not a man (except Carlyle) who 
did not seem disposed to fling himself. I coimted twenty- 
five bouquets! But what of that? The Empress of ail 
the Russaas once, in a fit of enthusiasm, flung her diamond 
bracelet at the feet of this same Taglioni— "Virtue its 
own reward" (in this world)? Dancing is, and singing, 
and some other things still more frivolous; but for Virtue? 
"it may be strongly doubted" (as Edinburgh people say 
to everything one tells them). 

Monday is my birthday; how fast they come, these 
birthdays of mloc! and how little arc they marked by any 
good done! I caimot even balance myself on the poinb 
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of my great-toe! but that perhaps b not much to be re- 
gretted.— I send remembrance for Mary and Margaret;— 
for Mary tea, — to Mai^aret perhaps you had better give 
the money, in case she might like some other little thing 
better. 

God bless you, dearest Mrs. Russell, — ^you and all 
that belong to you. My gratitude for your kindness to 
my Mother in her last days, is as strong now as it was in 
the first moment I read that Letter in which she so touch- 
ingly expressed her gratitude to you and your Husband. 
May yoiu- kindness to her be returned to you when you 
most need it I 

Ever your affectionate 

Janb Cablti;!. 

LETTER 59 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea, 

Seaforth, Wedaeoday, 20 Augt., 1845. 

My dear Husband— I "did intend" that you should 
have had plenty of Letter to-day, but the pigs have 
run through it — and be hanged to them. A Letter 
has come from Jeannie, which I have had to answer 
in the first instance, and the post leaves so ridiculously 
early. Jeannie might have waited so far as she herself 
was concerned, so that my Good had the benefit of 
her waiting. In her present apathetic phasis anything 
like "anxiety" might have been a wholesome emotion 
for her; but my Uncle had taken it into his head to 
be anxious about me, and had ordered her to beg that 
I would send "one line," which of couibc means many. 



and my Uncle takes impatience after the true Welsh 
fashion,— so ss to be tormented with it himself, and 
to torment cvcrj-body about him. Besides he ia an 
old man, and my one Uncle, and very fond of me withal. 
So I have written Ihem a satisfactory Letter, and ray 
Good must content himself with a hasty one. 

This IK the Fencham day* and according to use 
and wont I have broken down,— thanks to Gcraldinc 
chiefly, who put me into such a passion yesterday 
afternoon, when " for reasons which it may be interesting 
not to state," a passion was peculiarly hurtful to me, 
that I could not sleep for hours after I went to bed,— 
the first sleepless night I ha%'c had since I came here. 
Up to yesterday she had behaved like an angel; but 
verily yesterday she "had a devil," and, as usual 
selected me for the object of her fury, "because," as 
she tells me when it is over, she " loves me better than 
all the rest of the world put togetherV I bad my 
experience of last year to guide me in this last emei:gence. 
Ignoring her impertinence then only served to prolong 
it for three da}^; so this time I put her down par vive 
force. So long as she merely cried and sulked in rooms 
by herself, looking daggers at me whenever I appeared, 
I took no notice; but when she sot herself down beside 
Mrs. Faulet and me in the evening, and fell to speaking 
at me the most inconceivable rudeneases, I rose up 
abniptly and eaid in a good hearty rage, "Geraldine, 
until you can behave like a gentlewoman, if not like 
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a woman of common-sense, I cannot possibly remain 
in the same room with you," and walked oS to the 
Library. Mrs. Paulet also left her. And in half an 
hour's time she came to me drenched in tears, and 
making the humblest apologies. I bad "hurt her 
feeliogB" in the morning; she could not say how; if 
I "were told ever so particuhirly " I "could not under- 
stand it; nor Mrs. Paulet either: it was a something 
in your manner that grated on my soul!" When I saw 
her penitent I felt no more angry, but I told her that 
I could not pretend to £eel towards her exactly as if 
this new folly had not occurred. This morning she 
has been making new apologies such as / really could 
not bring myself to make, except to God Almighty; 
and caressing me with kisses and tears. Decidedly 
she is more " powerful " in the Christian virtue of humil- 
ity than I am!— But all that docs not give me back 
the sleep I lost thro' having had to get in a rage. Now, 
as I do not sleep the first night in a new place, and 
felt little mission for doing a glass-manufactory to-day, 
I took the resolution to stay at home proxided the rest 
would go without me. .Xnd Mrs. Paulet always doea 
the really polite thing, — lets one have one's way what- 
ever that may be. 

The "pierced Letter" you sent on Sunday was noth- 
ing I03.S than a P/nj;m>letter from Cairo — from Oie 
Egyptian, of all people on earth! He writes to express his 
"favourable sentiment," and to continue (with "the 
reciprocity all on one side") the conversation "memor- 
able" which he held with me at bis last visit; and to 
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request with due modcsly that I would write a Book on 
" Jemme, digagee de toute influence vuiscuHne quelle qu* 
elle putssc Strell!" He demands alao "dee nouvellcs de 
Vexcelient MonsieuT Curlylc h yue reus prie de fain 
agrUr mes sabitalionsles plus affectieux. Parmimesamis 
iiya beauccup de personnes qtti le comiameni maintenanl 
et leuT admiration lui est acquisef" If your head can 
staod that it must be superbumanly strongt . . . 

I was sitting at dinner, alongside of Gcraldine, when 
your packet came that day; and as she keeps a sharp 
lookout on everyone's correspondence, she recognised 
first the Letter oj the Egyptian, her declared lover for the 
moment, and then the other; while I was innocently 
reading your Letter, thinkkig only of that, I was startled 
by Mrs. Paulet exclaiming "Miss Jewsbury, what have 
you, in the name of God?" She had turned first pale 
as milk and then all over crimson; while her eyes were 
fixed on the Eg>-ptian's Letter as if reading it thro' 
clairvoyance! "^lio can that be from," said I. "I 
can tell you," gasped Geraldine: "it is from the Egyptian, 
and why he should have written to you instead of to 
me is a mystery I cannot pretend to fathom." "And 
DOW, can you tell me who Ihat'w from, "said I, banding 
her Robertson's Note, which had no signature as usual, 
and I could not for the moment tell whose handwriting 
it was, — only that I ought to have known. "Yee, 
it is from Robertson." The whole of us even to little 
"Pup" burst into laughter— such a complicalionl 
Next day she also had a Letter from her Egyptian, 
but it was short " because he had spent all his time in 
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writing to Mrs. Carlyle." We fancy this "because* 
was at the bottoni of the phrenzy of yesterday. "I 
could understand, " said Mr. Paulet, "that if I made 
much courtship to a particular lady my Wife might be 
jealous; but to be jealous of a little old decrepit glass- 
eyed Egyptian with one Wife alreadyl— 1^ I can not 
understand!" — 

Your Own 

J. Carltlk. 

LETTER eO 

To T. Carlyle, Chelseal 

Seaforth House, '22 August, 1846.' 

Dearest — ^I was [in my last] going to tell you that if you 
came here, Mr. Martineau will show you something we 
fancy 3rou might like to see — Oliver Cromwell's Writing- 
desk, "perfectly authenticated" — a queer old wainscot 
thing ornamented with plates of gold. It belonged to 
Charles I. originally, then came into the possession of 
Cromwell, and was again given by him to Ireton, whose 
name is on it. It is now the glory of one Dr. Shepherd. 

What do you think now about coming here on your 
way to Scotland? I can answer for the strong desire to 
have you and to entertain you like Beauty in the Castle of 
the Beast! 

" Speak your wishes, speak your will, 
Swift obedience meets you still." 

I fancy you might spend a few days here,— until you were 
"detected,"* — agreeably enough. Nevertheless, I would 
*Ab a bad sleeperj 
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not have you put the least force on yourself to do it by way 
of obliging mc. Only if you arc net ooming I must know 
in time to spend some days at home with you before 
you leave. I have already becD absent & month past 
on Thursday. They are not tired of me here nor I of them : 
I could remain another week or two in expectation of your 
eoming; but if I am not to have a deliberate view of you 
here, I mxist have it at home. 

In any case I should not leave Helen long by herself. 
There is plenty Ijing for me to do at home; and I cannot 
go on long in idleness,— however Bpeculfttivc and orna- 
mental. You may say my life nt home Is vastly like idU- 
nest, so far as you can see into it; and in truths it might be 
busier,— At least busy to better purpose. 

I promifiefl Geraldine to go home by ^fanchestor, and 
epend a day or two with her, — her Brother being in Ire- 
land. For the Wales visit, I am afraid it must remoio a 
devout uaa^natioQ. The entliusiasm which enabled me 
to regard it as possible, has gradually evaporated. I 
should need first to ha\'e it (my enthusiasm) lighted up 
again by a new intcr^'icw with Mjas W>Tm, or a Letter 
from her. Darwin's ominous statement that . . . 
has thrown "a dark brown shad" over the Welsh man- 
sion. 

Here is your Letter this instant come, and with it news 
that the gig is waiting to take me a drive,— I also being in 
the valley of the shadow of headache to-day. 

Had I not better come home to you. Dear? My "hu- 
man speech" is not the most edifying that might be do- 
sired, but it is belter thim none. I foci quite comfortlea 
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in thinking of these carrots, and you going out to deek 
Craik, aud all that. 
God keep you. 

Affectionately youis, 

Jane Caslyle. 

LETTER 61 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea: 

SMforib, Monday, 25 Aug., 1848: 

Ten boure of "fresh aJr" at one pull! — if that is not 
doin^ the Country! First we drove to Liverpool in the 
carriage; then crossed to Rock Ferrj-, in the steamboat; 
then wandered about in quest of what Mr. Paulct persisted 
in calling "some donkey," the people liardly deigning to 
answer him, imagining evidently that he wanted it to eal! 
Eventually we realiaed an Irisli-car, and were trundled in 
tliat three miles on the road to Eastham ; the fourth mile 
we walked, thro' a wood, and then wc were at Eastham, 
the favourite place for Liverpool picnics. W\iy favourite, I 
cannot imflginc; for it is merely a large Gin-palacc-look- 
ing house facing the sea, with a small garden all dotted 
over -ftith arbours, — in the style of our Chelsea Tivoli! and 
8warming with Liverpool cockneys from the "chiefly mer- 
chant" class down to sailors and their — let us hope-^ 
wives. "The only cold fowl had just been bespoke," so we 
had to dine on ham and eggs, — which rather obscured my 
sense of the picturesque. It was just half after two when 
we finiflhed our repast; and till six, when the next steam- 
boat should sail, ve were to enjoy nature, — ^veiy hard 
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work! For my part I thanked Heaven, when " Pa — «ion" 
broke for a moment on the enrmi of the scene, in the shape 
of a Diatriinonial quarrel betwixt an Italian called Angclo 
and bis Wife, who soemcd to be partially drunk. The Wiie 
made repeated 6ies at him, and was Iield back by two or 
three young women who were perhaps the cause of her ill- 
humour. Angelo endeavoured to pacify her in broken 
English; and when she would not be pacified he broke into 
Italian, made that movement with the hands on the nose, 
which is the Ia.st insult with an Italian; snatched up his 
xnnbrella and struck her over the back with it, and stalked 
off towards the wood. One of the girls followed, calling 
"Angelo, Angelo!" but he would not stop till ehe laid hold 
of him, and then CMrs. Paulet's dog having been unfast- 
ened), we heard gentle remonstrances and invitations to 
"cider," to "ginger beer" even. But Angclo would not 
go back then; he "would come to them in the garden 
after he had made the round of the wood; — he would in- 
deed, upon his honour." So the girl went back; and 
Angelo, having inqmred of Mrs. Paulet the road to Rock 
Ferry, posted off in that direction to go back to Liverpool 
by another boat! 

We sailed all the way from Eastham,— an affair of half 
an hour, — found the carriage waiting at the pier, and got 
back to Scaforth at eight. And there lay your Letter, 
thanks God; and there was great joy over all Israel at the 
prospect of your coming. Are you aware that you did not 
enclose FitzGerald's Letter? So I cannot send back any 
part of it. I could not sleep for fancj-ing myself assisting 
at getting you off, in the first instance, and then aadsting at 



your instalment here. I felt in two places al once, which 
is not a feeling favourable to sleep. 

I hope you will be suited with cigars . . . My 
Cousin Alick does not smoke enoiigh to be knowing in the 
Article; besides he is not a [wrson to take any trouble for 
"the welfare of others." So I applied to Mr. Paulet, who 
knows good tobacco from bad and is besides in the way 
of all sorts of dealings. He knew of some cases of cigars 
of "quite superior quality," which had been in the 
possession of a friend of his for two years; and the 
length of time they are kept is as great a point almost, 
he says, as the quality of the tobacco to begin 
mth. . . . 

Whom do Dickens and Fuz expect in all the world to 
get for aufUence in September? five liundred friends still 
left in London at that eeason? 

Geraldine ia going home for a couple of days to- 
morrow; I fancy to compose her mind that she may be 
able to write a suificicntly penetrating Letter to the 
I^yptian. As Mrs. Paulet says, "Well, I woiJd sooner 
die at once than go on living as Geraldine does on faute d« 
mieux!" The rain is splashing away to-daya« bad as CTcr; 
and the fatigue of yesterday, together with the patter- 
pattering on the window make me as stupid as an owl. So 
I will have done and go and hear Mrs. Ames singing! She 
has come through the tempest of wet to give Julia her 
tnustc lesson, just as if it had been the finest Summer day. 
God be with you. 

Ever yours, 

J. Carlyle. 
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LETTER 62 

To T. Carlyle, Clielsea. 

Seaforth Hoiue, 28 Aug., 1845. 

My Dear — I find you escesaively provoking. Now 
that you are done with your work, why cannot you apjxnnt 
a day for coming off? I made eure of knowing by Uvday'fl 
Letter when you would come: and not a word on the sub- 
ject! 

I have been to Liverpool. Started before the post 
came in, and was flying back faster than the horses to get 
your Letter; and voUa! speculationa about dining with 
Scott, Browning, etc., etc. I am quite angry, and that is 
the trutli of it; for if I had thought you were to dawdle so 
long, I would have been at home with you by tiaa time. 
The worst for you is, that I have not time to subside ; for 
the Btarting hour of the post is just at hand. Certainly I 
did not esqwct you rtis week; but I expected to have got by 
this time a "fixed point" for my expectation. 

I would not have written at all till T cx)uld write in bet- 
ter humour and with greater deliberation, but you said 
something about "morbid fancies," and I am not disap- 
pointed enougli to wish to inflict such on you while there 
is a minute's time left to hinder them. 

Yours, in breakneck baste, 
J.C* 

•In reference to the sbov*. Mr. Froud« saya (Letlertand 
Memonalt, 1. 331], "She hul wnttca hin an ui^fy letter about 
hiH rhangi) of plan, whic3i had disturbpd her own arrange m«ntK." 
There v&a no nhniige of plan at all on Cartvlc'iipart: he had 6n- 
i«b«d Crom%eeU only thp ilny tjofnri^. and hacf not had an hour'a time 
to form taxf plan. He, "still deep in Ctnmvrelt rubhi<ih." replied 
(on Aug. 29tn> plraaactly to Iter "auttry Lflt«r"i "Oti impatient 
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LETTER 63 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea: 

Scaforth Houm, 29 Aug., lUi! 
Dearest— To-tlay I am restored to my normal elate of 
—amiability. ... I am eorry now that I did not 
repress my little movement of impatience yesterday. 
... It is more important just at present that you 
should be instructed of the state of— the tides! With that 
beautiful spirit of divination which characterises a good 
Wife, I had been propounding this subject at breakfast — 
before you had said a word of sea-bathing— and it happens 
quite fortunately thai next week is the best bathing time 
throughout the whole year. I am afraid you would not 
be permitted to bathe here naked, any more than at 
Ostend *-~at least if such a thing got wind aU Bootleand 
Seaforth and Waterloo would turn out to look at you; 
but there are nice machines, constructed for the purpose, 
to be had at a short distance. And the water looks 
clear, and there is a nice sandy bottom. There will 
be jjossibility of bathing every day next week,— at con- 
venient hours. So make baste, — so many delights are 
awaiting youl — the chicfcst a sublime box of cigars. 

Ooodyl whKt an im&ce you have f;ot of the poiiribiliti«s of humftn 
travell Ndthinn to do liul rub one's bill on one's toe, take wine 
•nd slrsightwny arrival" But b«forp Mrs. Carlyle had received 
this Letter, abe herself had wiitten oa Aug. 29tli: "DcurrHt, — 
To^dny 1 nm mtorrd to my nnrmnl stiita oi — amiability through 
the una^alcd cSoita of nature, I beg to awim you, wtUiout 
baviag wailed for the Piwl-lioiir and your Letter. I am sorry 
DOW tost I did not repress my little roovnment of inifialiojice 
jrerterday." 'I'liere nas no ni-i-ii rircpt for miarhtcr-makin); to 
tall the little Note an aDsry Letter, while siippivaainR it : nnd ao 
MCUW for fiarbling Mra. Cariylt'a apolocy for Kbyioi! written it. 



Uadt." 



■nffry Letter, while siippiva 
. Cariylt'a apolflcy for Kar _ 
* Refernug to au iacidcbt in Cailylc'a "Tour to the N«the7* 
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Poor old Sterling. I feel sincerely sorry for him : 8urc(y» 
surely Anthony ought at least to have seen bim brought 
home to his own house before streaming away on object- 
less travels. - . . Pray bring a Past and Present for 
Mrs. Paulet. Telo borrowed the one she had bought, and 
will not, or cannot, return it, In spite of repeated Notes. 
Besides she heaps kindnesses on me till I feci almost 
ashamed. She brought me down an old bomiet the other 
day to sa\-e me going up for my ot\ti, and the shape happen- 
to be very becoming to me, off she sent for the ecjun- 
1 who makes all her things, — even her velvet gowns, — 
'and set lier to making mc a beautiful new bonnet on the 
Bame principle;— "because she wished me to look par- 
ticularly well when Mr.Carlylp came, tlxat she might have 
Bomc credit in me." To-day she is gone to Liverpool in 
an Omnibus to seek something else— Heaven knows what— 
whicli she wishes the seamstress to make for me. 

You are to be sure to let us know the train you will 
come by, that we may go with the carriage to meet you. 
Maggie is coming to-day. She starts for Scotland next 
Wednesday, so that there will remain only Alick whom I 
have never seen since I left. Tell Helen, with my kind 
regards, to keep up her heart, for I shall only stay over 
your time here, and then take up her thread. 

Yours affectionately, Jane Casltlb. 



LETTER 64 

To T. Carlyle, Scot^trngl 

CbeUea, Uon6&y, '15 S«>pt., 1845.' 

Nc^Mdy knows Uiat I am here except Hcl(« 
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and EliMbeth Pepoli, who had called and been toid by 
Helen last week. Accordingly I was stirprtaed by a visit 
from Helps yesterday forenoon, and in the afternoon I 
walked with John to see Eliz»belh. He (John) went on 
to Mrs. Fraaer'fi to tea. . . . 

I Qnd that with servants, washing, and one tag-rag 
and another, my Journey has cost me ten pounds anfl 
some shillings. The rest of the handsome donation you 
made me may lie over for future travel, or if I should take 
a notion to have a "zweite Flicge" in your absence, I shall 
let no prudential terrors withhold me; or perhajw I may 
dip into it for some little matters of household n!habilit&> 

tiOD. 

Poor Isabella! for once I do wish a tnal of animal 
magnetism could be made on her. What a life for her- 
self, and also for poor Jamie, who deserves all sorts of 
good things in his lot!^jive my kind regards to them all. 
John seems quite peaceable, vitb no "plans" for the 
present so far as I hear. 

I must write a Note to Duffy, to thank bim for his 
beautiful little Book,— and still more for his "sin- 
cere respects and regards." To be respected by 
Young Ireland at two sceings is a compliment I feel 
duly touched by.— And so, Goodbye to you, for the 
present. Mr. Paulet was waiting for me in Liverpool 
with a bottle of eau de Cologne, — his last delicate at^ 
tention— how kind they have been to me from first to 
last! 

Ever yours, 

Jane Cabltlk. 
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LETTER 65 

To T. Carlyle, ScoUbrig. 

CbclMa, Soodfty, 28 S«pt., 184fi. 

Well, if yesterday was rainy and dreary enough to 
8ct one OD reading The PuryatoTy of Suicides (bad thero 
been time for it), today I have had, as Gambardella would 
say, "some pleasant excitements"— aa pleasant almost aa 
his bist feat, — which appeared in the Times, — running a 
race with Green's balloon and being in at the Descent! 
To-day I have sat an hour with— Lady Harriet!* and ft 
quarter of an hour with old Sterling! 

Last night 1 received a Note from Lady Harriet stating 
that site was in Town for only a few days; not able to go 
out, but would send the broxigham for me to^y, at two if 
"perchance" I could come and see ber. Of course, to-day 
at two, I was all in readiness. I was rather surprised to 
be set down at a great Unknown Houae.t and conduct<^ 
thro' large Halls and staircases by unknown servants. If 
it had not been for the indubitabiUty of the brougham, I 
ehould have begun to fancy myself kidnapped, or in & 
Fairy Tale! " Eventually," in a large dressing-room at tho 
top of the bouse, 1 found the 1-ady on a sofa; a gentleman 
was just coming out, — Irish I should fancy from the fact 
of his leaving his Aa/ behind himl On search bemg made 
for it by a servant some five minutes after, it was found, 
with difBculty, under the cliair I had sat down upon! 
The Lady waa ill only in a modified sense: "My Dear, I 



*Bnria£ aTlerwiirds Lady Aflbburtoo. 
tBaUiBiMH, 
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am not up to going out, just at present"; but sbe "would 
be able to return to tlie Grange on Tuesday." She spoke 
of being to dine at Lonsdownc Houae on Monday.— She 
was very gracious and agrocftblc; repeated prcs^ngly the 
invitation to Alveretoke. I told her all about the Play,* 
which she bod heard of Tv-ilh immense applaua:, from — 
Lady Holland! who was there! It seems that a great 
many of the ariatocracy assdsted at the tom-foofciy,— 
"entertained (by me at least) unataares." I thought it 
rather a "rum-looking" gathering! The German Books 
had reached her aafely; — if you wrote about them, that 
Letter had not yet reached her; the one you wrote on your 
arrival, she bade me say, waa duly received, and she would 
have answered it before now, " if she had not been moving 
about more than she liad anticipated." Wlien slie got 
back to the Grange, she expected to rest for a while, and 
vould then write. It was to Richard Mlhies I owed tho 
pleasure of seeing her : he had been there the same evening 
he calleil od me, and mentioned having just seen me in an 
unprecedented state of confusion. 

I rccommeniled her to read Cecil (which I like immense- 
ly), and she recommended me to read Blanco While's 
Memoirs, about which slic was all agog. Slic asked what I 
had heard said about it, and I told her Dorwin's criticism: 
that "it greAtJy took away from one's sympathy with a 
man'a religious scruples, to find that they were merely 
symptoms of a diseased liver." To which slie replied, 
very jastly, that " until the dominion of the liver wa.s pre- 
dsely ascertained, it were safer to speak respectfully ol 

•Dickcu' and ForaUi'i Amateur TheatTicaU. 
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it!" — The brougham was waiting to take me back again, 
and she vas od a eofa; so for both reasoDs I was careful 
not to Diakc my visit too long, although she did ask 
roe in a sort of way to staj* and dine with them at five 
o'clock. On the whole our interview went off quite suc- 
cessfully ; and I dare say, in spite of Mk. Bullcr's predic- 
tions, we sliall get on very well together; although I can 
enc tlmt the Lady haa a genius for ruling, whilst I have o 
genius for — not being ruled.' 

On my return Helen met me with the surpriang intelli- 
gence that old Sterling had called !— a lady in the carriage 
with hira. "Not verj' lady-like," she fancied it must be 
bis landlady. "So thin Hhc could not have known bim; 
and so glad that he even sliaked hands witb her! " It was 
"most wacsome to sec him!" — John also had been down 
and left a Note on the table, in French — longer and more 
genial than he is m the habit of writing in Knglish. De- 
cidedly he should stick to French! So soon as I had 
swallowed-in a mouthful of dinner T went off again to see 
the poor old goose, whose v\^t under such circumstances 
quite melted my hard and stony hc-art. I called for John 
on the way, in case he chose to walk up with me, but sug- 
gested he should not go in, in case Sterling fancied we 
wanted to make a job of him. "Better not stay above 
five minutes, you may bring on another fit if you do," 
were John's rallier alarming last words. But I seemed to 
do the old man nothing but good. Physically he is stronger 
than I expected; can walk alone, staggering a little. I 
do not know whether it be his thinness, or the conscious- 
ness of death bdng quite near him, but be has much more 
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dignity in his appearance than ever he had in his best days. 
In the first minutes I thought he looked more intelligent, 
too, than I had ever seen him. He made me less of a 
scene than was to have been expected; — merely stretched 
his arms towards heaven as if "thanking God for having 
created friendship — ^the consolation of the unfortunate." 
Ah, but he is not laughable any more. — " I am very glad 
to see you so well as this," said I. "And I am very, very 
glad to see you— at all," said he. He offered me the easiest 
chair, offered me wine, with a courtesy that reminded me 
of the German Noble (what was his name?*) who took 
off his hat, when dying, to his Bishop. None of the old 
bluster, but a quiet painful eagerness to do all that was 
polite and kind by me. After a few minutes' talk about 
his illness, he said in a whisper, pointing to his head, " It 
is here that all is over with me I gone, gone, gone I" and 
then teare ran down his cheek; almost down mine too; 
for he said that, not as he used to say such things, but 
with the simplicity of truth. The thoitght about his head 
seemed to produce confusion in it; for from the minute he 
spoke of his head, he talked quite incoherently; could not 
remember any name or any date; began mysterious sen- 
tences and left them unfinished.— John was waiting in the 
street to go home to tea with me: he got afraid that I 
would stay till I "brought on another fit"; so had himself 
shown up. I promised to go to him again to-morrow 
evening; and kissed his brow; and he gave me his blessing, 
which really sounds now as if it were worth something. — 

• Frani von Sicldngen, who when dying of a wound received 
is battle against the Archbishop of Trier, took off his hat to bin). 
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And here I am (John long gone) writing at half after 
eleven,— which is not wise. But to-morrow will bring its 
own businefises. — I will send you a I«ttcr I have hiid 
from Julia Paulet; rond it pray, and judge if it be not 
promising for a girl of fifteen. — Kind regards to all. 

Your own, 

J. Caklyle. 

LETTER 66 

To Tl Carlyle; ScoUbrig: 

Chelsea, Sunday eight, 6 October, 1S45. 

. Yesterday e\-ening I dined at the H s'; 

dining there is like scasiclcnoss; one thinks at the time 
one will never never encounter it again; and then the 
impression wears off, and one thinks ■perhaps one's consti- 
tution h&s undergone some change, and this time it will 
be more bearable. They had been sending me invitations, 
ever since I came home, and this one could, I thought, lie 
acccpteil in even an cconomicxil point of view, as Craik 
was to be there and could escort me on foot. And on this 
principle was the thing transacted, with no harm done 
except the dreadful boring while it lasted. The only thing 
I heard worth mentioning was that your horse was lately 
seen in good health, "living upon apples and pears!" 
They thought it much "out of condition when it arrived, 
and that it would take a while to get up its Besb again." 
The favoured incUvidual who had made your horse's ac- 
quaintance, "quite promiscuously," was Spcdding. He 

cUned with us yesterday, of course, and the C s', male 

and female; and a Mr. RoujkHc, the Son of somebody and 
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the Brother of somebody else,— "a man of immenae 
humour," but unluckily "not in forco" whcD I saw him. fl 
Who ever is in force in that house? Thomas Wilson per- 
haps, who "sways a lemletf sceptre in sodety" might 

"come out strong" in the II clement,— nobody else! 

Fancy me in the drawing-room with Mrs. C. and Mrs, H, ^ 
talking the whole time of their childrciil My old idea of ^| 
vanishing in a clup of thunder, was getting to be a fixed 
idea, when the men came up, and introduced abagatelle^H 
board. At a quarter before ten I waved my lily hand and ^^ 
took the road. Mrs. C. told nie wiUi a charming air of 
condescendence that she "had been so long meaning to 
call for mo,— if she were not such a sad cripple!" "In- 
deed!" said I; and snatching up one of the Rmall children 
carried it off to romp with it in the back drawing-room. 
Mrs. C. is some dozen years younger than I,— and a hun. 
(Ircd years stupider; is new-married, whilst I am old- 
married; in fine is \rrs. D. C. whilst I am Mrs. Thomas 
Carlyle;- for all which reasons she had better wait to 
be calied upon. 

Did you know that Alfred Tennyson is to have a 
pension of £200 a year after all? Peel lias stated his in- 
tention of recommending him to Iler Gracious ^(aJe8ty, 
and that is considered final: "A chaqu' vn ielon sa cof- 
paciti!" Lady Harriot told me that he wanted to marry; 
"must have a woman to live beside; would prefer a lady, 
but — cannot afford one; and so must marry a maid-ser- 
vant." Mis. Henry Taylor said she was about to write 
him on behalf of their housemaid, who was quite a superior 
character in her way. 
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Will you write a Note to Mrs. Russol! before you leave; 
they might think it mere forgetfiUneaa, if they heard of 
you being at Dumfries without going to see them. 

John has been here to tea to-night iigaiii, anil kept me 
from writing till too lato. He had Scott • dining with him 
yesterday. ... He (Scott) has seen his Translation 
of Dante, and find;; it "quite a surprising thing." I also 
am to paBS judgement on it. 

Darwin is returned: was here the day before yesterday, 
"most thankful to Gud himself in London again after his 
country cxiwricnccs: two such months, good Heavens!" 

Ever yours, J. C. 

LETTEU 67 

To T. Carlyle, Scotshrig. 

Chelsea, Friday nJght, LO October, 1845. 

I wish Dear, you had got the Letter which was 
lyin^E at the point of my pen for you laet evening when 
Mr. Browning came and sent it all to "the Back of 
Beyond." Thu evening I am too tired "for anything." 

. . . The dinner at the Pepolis' " went off with effect": 
weli-cooked, well-served, and well-eaten; it was really 
a little "work of art" the whole thing,— no incongru- 
ities, no verfailed attempts. Never did a new house 
bring a more marked blessing with it. Elizabeth in 
her new atmosphere of order and cleanliness, looks 
herself again; even Pictro has bloomed up into a Chris- 
tian waiter! I do not pretend to get much "good joy" 
from witnessing "the happiness of clhcrs" but it was 
really a sort of pleasure for me to see the light and order 

* Bevd. Al ex ander Scott, oace £dward Irviof'tt Assistuit. 
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which Elizabeth has managed to bring out of the chaos 
giTcn her to rule, and to lirnr her iiuocent genuine 
tbankfulnces for her small mercies! Darwin remarked 
as we drove home, that " things seemed to be going 
on there very nicely indeed; a little too much disparity 
in the ages still; but as Pepoli was growing regularly 
older and Madame younger, even that too would come 
right at last!"— I have made no other visit, — not even 
to old Sterling. He came to-day while I was out; 
but as he forgets that he has seen me, so soon as I 
am out of his sight, it did not matter. Last Sunday 
I walked up to see him, and sat with him half an hour; 
and before I was well heme again, I received a visit 
from him here, "anxious to know how I bad been." 

. . . Another little bit of quite obscure news 
I heard from Elizabeth: she was in a carriage with 
her Cousin, old Mr. Rhoid, the other day, when he 
showed her a man walking along, who he said was once 
the reigning Dandy of London; "he had seen that 
man following the hounds, in silk-stockings and pumpa 
and always taking the lead of (he whole hunt, never- 
theless." Elizabeth asked his name. "James Baillie!"* 
"He has been sadly reduced since then," said Mr. 
Rhoid ; " but I am told he is now getting up in the world 
again, by speculating in Railway shares!" Don't you 
remember my predicting thai course of industry for 
him? What a curious whirligig of a world after alll 
And people go on expecting to find "the solution." 
One fancies sometimes that if the soltttion bo not "im- 

* Mia. Carlyle'a once rich Cousin, 
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mortal smash," it will be "better than we deserve.** 
"That minds me" (as Helen says) of something Brown- 
ing told me last night: An old gentleman of 84, a 
Unitarian, had been disputing a whole evening with 
an old gentleman of 92, a Something -else, — let us call 
him a Carlylcist,— of course they could come to no 
agreement on their respective Creeds, "Well," sud 
84, in conclusion, "at least we are both in pursuit of 
TruthJ" "Pursuit of Truth!" repeated 92, with an 
intensely Middlehie accent, "By the Lord we would 
need to have got it by this time!" Yes, indeed! one 
should try if possible to ^ tf, to "lay ealt on its tail," 
a good way on this side of 93; or, if one cannot get it, 
— to do without it. . . . 

Here has just been John Mill; but hearing you 
were not at home, he would not come in, — "would 
call again." 

"If I promised to spend the whole Winter with 
Lady HarrietT' Bah! When did you know me to 
do anything so green — so pea-green as thatf She told 
me I had promised it formerly; tliat was alt. Oh 
depend on me for "taking in my ground wisely" in 
that matter,— with a wisdom equal to the solemnity 
of the occasion! I have already taken in a bit of my 
ground very wisely, in stipulating that when I did 
next time visit her I should have some little closet 
"all to myself" to sleep in.* . . . 

Ever yours, J. C. 

*Thifl is io reply to what Carlyle had written to hia Wife, on 
the -llh of Oclob«r: "If yoii proajispd Lady Hajriel to 'stny 
the whole Wiater,' (hern will be do pownbiUty of kvcpiot 'uca 
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LETTER 68 

Addiscombe Farm, in the Groydon suburbs of London, 
and Bay Ilouse, at Alvprstoke on tho Soiitli shore i»f 
Hampshire, were rcsidcnr:«i of the first Lord Ashbiirton's 
8oD, the Hon. H. B. Baring. Tho Orange, near Alrrsford, 
in central Hampshire, and Dath House in London, wcro 
Lord Aahburton's rewdcnces. In May, 1848^ Lord AbU- 
burton died and Mr. Baring euccoeded to tho title, — the 
Grange and B&th House becnmiDg his property. 

Mrs. Carlyle bud met I.ady Harriet Baring, probably 
for the first time, at Bath House (as ve have just seen), 
in September, 1845, while Carlylc was away in Scotland, 
She "owed," as she sajTS, "the plcaaurc of seeing 'i Lady! 
Harriet, not to Carlyle directly, but to Richard Monekton 
Milncs (afterwards Lord Houghton). She and Lady Har- 
riet "took to Ciwh other" and at once became fast friends., 
Mrs. Carlyle was soon incited to one or other of Ladj 
Harriet's Hcubcb. She went with Carlyle to Bay He 
(or a vieit of six weeks from the middle of Novcmbert* 
1845. And at the date of this Letter, she is at Addiscombe 
Farm alone with Lady Harriet, — Carlyle reniaimnB 
Chelsea, busily engaged on the Second Kdition of Cromvetl^ 
and coming out to Addiscombe only from Saturdays to 
Mondays. 

To Mrs'. Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 

Addiicombfl Fann, Sat., *2S March, 1848.': 

My dear Mrs. Carlyle— <JarIyIc has sent me llic enclosed^ 

Letter, with a hint to forward it to you. For me, I am so 

uaed to Lady adorers of all sorts turning up for him, that 

a promiael Indeed, an Mr. Croxk^r says, 1 wiali ne may be all. 
U wril nl thv Riid of t)mt liusjii?!** rm iit iW boginninKl For wttielij 
purpose we will try to take in ourCTound well: and, ilesliDg wisely. 
Bop« tfl set thrnuch well, too: vay not? Decidedly it is a gooi 
tbc ([oda provide, and a credit to you, a> Mahotnct tayt." Ur.J 
Froude diet (mm t.hiH Ijttltr of Cf&TlyIe'a(ii47«, lli.,ltuthalf of pk| 
8fl£j* l)Ut, bc«JJcs6 lo taj-, he doc« not quote tuc above p a aia gc 
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the fact of a new one, or of a new half dozen, occa^ons me 
no imrticuJar einotiun. My chief thought about them is 
whether they will not sooner or hiter be left on my liantis; 
for he makes no couscicace of turoing them over to me 
whenever he finds them becoming bores to himself. Tliis 
one, however, seems a good woman enough: "an owl in- 
nocently" as she modestly says of herself. At all events, 
her Letter gives me & natural occasion for giving you my 
kind regarda at first lumd. 

I am glad to hear that you have got over the Winter so 
well. I also have been unusually well,— in the matter of 
colds at least; and for the rest — the headache-s and all 
that sort of things, hke the pigs to having their throuta cut, 
one gets used to it, 

I have been here for a week with Jjuiy Harriet Baring, 
whom you have doubtless heard Cariyle speak of with en- 
thusiasm, a very clever woman, and very loveable besides, 
whom it is very pleasant to live with— if she Ukes you — 
and U she does not like you, she would blow you up with 
gunpowder rather than be bored with your company; ao 
that one clearly understands one's footing beside her. I 

to liiAy three weeks longer until slie returns to Town, 
^arlyle comes on the Saturdays and goes back on Hon- 
days, — generally Charles BuUer also. 

The Second Kdition of the Book* will eoon be done, it 
is to be hoped ; for Carlyle has worked too hard at it, and 
is got quite out of strength and spirit. His horse is to re- 
turn next wcek» and that will at least force him to take 
more exercise, — being too much imbued with our national 
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virtue, Otrijt, to let it stand in the stable eating off its own 
h«ad, 03 the phrase is. 

Kind love to Jiunie and Isabella, and all the rest. With 
true affection, ever youra, 

Jane W. Carlti,e. 



In the early Summer of 1846, Mrs. fiarlylc's health 
broke down, and she again sccepted an invitation to Sea- 
forth House, near Liverpool, the residence of the Paulets. 
She left London on Saturday, the 4th of July, much de- 
prcascd in mind and body, and, if we are to believe Mti 
Froudc, filled with jealousy against Lady Uaniet Barinje:. 
There was, at this time, it is true, a trifling misunderstand- 
ing between Mrs. €arlyio and her Husband regarding their 
intimacy with Lady Harriet: hut it was only a fleeting 
cloud, and was almost iramediateiy dispelled. Mr. Froude, 
in his JU/e of Carlyle, has made a mountain of a molehill 
in writing of the Lady Harriet episode. Nothing could 
exceed his exaggeration, inaccuracy, and, I foar I must 
add misrepresentation, in treating of this affair. To make 
liis story a plau.sible one, he cites largelj' from Gariyle's 
anxious Letters to Mrs. Carlyle, whose long delay in writing 
to him he mistakenly attributed to unwillingness to write 
instead of to the real cause, illness and want of the proper 
poBtal address; he misdates some of Mrs. Carlylc's Letters, 
gives garbled extracts from others, and entirely suppresses 
some very important ones.* 

I give Id this Collection the whole of the unpublished 
Lettfirs of 1846, including some of those from which Mr. 
Froude has published extracts, and they tell the true 



* Take only two examploi: I>ctt«r86 {Leitert and idtmoriaU, I., 
385), ia dated from Bcaforlb Houac, "2n(l of July"; but Mra.C»rl>-]a 
did n<jt leuve Loudon fur Searortti llouM lill tho 4th of Julyl Ami 
Lvttcr 75 of th* prt-'wnl CollecUon, which fcivu a very reaaooabla 
rxplAnalioD of the caiiM- of her delay in answering her Huaband's 
LeLters, is eatirely omillcd. 
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story without need of comment. They seem to me cordial 
and kindly Letters to havo been written by an invalid; and 
not such as a jealous and aggrieved Wife would be likely 
to indite to her Husband. They justify Carlyle'a anxieties 
about hifi Wife; they excuse her for seeming neglect in 
writing to him; in common fturnesa they ought not to 
have been suppressed by any one making such charges 
against Carlyle and his Wife as Mr. Froude has made. 

That Mrs. Carlyle was sometimes displeased with Lady 
Harriet cannot be denied (there are few of Mre. Carlyle's 
friends in whom she did not at times find serious faults); 
but that there was anything between them deserving the 
name of " jealousy ,V in the ordinary sense of that word, 
there is no reason to believe. 

Mrs. Carlyle's ruling passion throughout life was to be 
thought clever; and it is tolerably plain from her Letters 
and Journal, that her chief grievance againFt Lady Harriet 
arose from chagrin at unexpectedly Undiog herself much 
inferior to her in witty and brilliant conversation. Mrs. 
Carlyle was herself a clever talker, and she knew it and 
prided herself upon it. It may well be that she overesti- 
mated her talent in this line; for she had been, as she 
says in a Letter of 1823, "stuffed with adulation ever 
since " she " left the boarding-school " ; and at a later date, 
she writes of Carlyte's "little well-timed flatteries which 
roused" her "from inactivity." Indeed, Carlyle appears 
to have been (unintentionally) one of the chief sinners tn 
this respect himself, — having from their first acquaintance 
lavished such flatteries upon her as led her to believe that 
she was unquestionably a genius of the first order, — a 
natural feeling in a man all his life in love with her. How- 
ever that may be, she had, up to the time of meeting 
Lady Harriet, been accustomed to reign supreme among 
all the ladies of her acquaintance and in any circle of 
society she had hitherto entered. But once in the presence 
of Lady Harriet, who was "out of sight the cleverest 
Vroman eke had ever met in hex life," this fond illusion of 
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beiDg supreme amoag lutcUcctunl women, was qiuckly dis- 
puted. She found ithn whr no matrh at all for this highly 
gifted Lady; and tthe was pained at, and perhaps In a 
sense, jealous of, the admiration Lady Harriet was wont 
to receive. The folIowiDg seatencea from her Journal and 
Letters indicate her feelings on this point: "ATy Shuping 
Sng* faculty (as Mr. C. used to call it, when there waa 
no Lady A. to take the shine out of me in ftw eyes)" 
{MS. Journal, p. 9). " He (George Rcnnic) looked at ma 
once as if he were thinking I talked rather well" (}»»(,< 
p. 373), And in 1S80, writing of the "Second Lady Ash- 
burton," shcsaysi " a really amiable, loveable woman she 
seems to be; much more intent on making her visitors at 
their ease, than on slicwiug off hcrsdf and attracting ad- 
miration " (post. letter 201). These give a clue to the ori^n 
of her occasional ilts of pettishness and spleen against i 
Lady Harriet Baring. 

It seems, according to Mr. Froude, that Mrs. Carlyle 
was made uncomfortable at the Grange, etc.. "because she 
was not accorded the social rank of her Iluaband.'! But 
Mr. Froude forgets that he has devoted a large part of his 
Lx]c of Carlyle to show that Mrs. Carlyle'e "social rank'* 
was much higher than Carlylc's. Ho calls her, again and 
again, the "coumn'! of Lord Jeffrey, whilst Carlyle is al- 
ways the peasant's son. 

Then Mr. Froude argues that it was Lady Harriet'o 
"little ways" that irrital<,'d Mrs. Carlyle. Wliy, it may 
be asked, should Lady Harriet have gone to the trouble 
of inviting Mrs. Carlyle to the Grange, merely to torment^ 
ber by "little ways"? Mrs. Carlyle herself says nothing' 
about "little ways/' tho' she hints, in the following passage, 
that if fihe had not been Hkcd by Lady Harriet, she would 
havo been dlspotted of in anything but a "iitUe way": 
"1 have been here,'! she wrote, "for a week with Lady 
Harriet Baring, ... a vcr>' clever woman, and a very . 

*Shupiti^ 6mi! in n Chinufc ctuiniclcr in a Novel, who can •«« 
oLmoat through luiLsloQu. — T. C. 
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lovo&lilc besides, whom H is very pleasant to live with — 
if she likes you — and if she docs not like you, she would 
blow you up with gunpowder rather than be bored with 
your company" {ante, p. 186). Of the two ways of getting 
rid of poor Mrs. Carlyle, worrying her life out by "little 
ways" and "blowng her up with gunpowder," I decidedly 
think Lady Harriet would have chosen the gunpowder 
plan! nut she liked Mrs. fiarlyle; and there is not m 
tattle of trustworthy e\idcncc! to show that she treated 
her otherwise than kindly and magnaniuiously. And after 
all that has botm said, or insinuated, to the contrary, Mrs. 
Carlyle must have enjoyed herself at these grent Houses; 
for she never refused &a invitation thither, when it was 
possible for her to accept, but on one occasion, and then 
Bhe was engaged on a particularly interesting house-clean- 
ing. She was oftcner, and for longer periods at a time, a 
visitor at Lady Harriet's Country Houses, than Carlyle 
himself was. She did not even eschew the " eternal 
Bath House/! but went there often, as her Journal 
Gbows. 

Carlyle did not "insiHt on her keeping up an intimacy'! 
with Lady Harriet. She wad not even introduced to her 
by him (tho' she had thp honour of being invited to the 
Orange, etc., in tho iirst. instance, solely because she was 
Carlyle'a Wife] : she went thither, or to Addiscombe, etc., 
agMn and again of her own free will whilst Carlyle waa 
away from home, — in Scotland, or elsewhere. It even ap- 
pears from Letter 67 (ante, p. I83n.), that Carlyle thought it 
necessary to warn her against staying kio long at Lady 
Harriet's. Ho wished her to go to the Grange, etc., now 
and then, simply because he knew that she could find cQ' 
joymcnt, amusfiment and instruction thpre, and that sho 
would return home in improved health and spirits. But 
that he forced her to go there unwillingly and would 
"allow her to visit nowhere else," is purely a figment of 
the disordered ima^nations of Mr. Froude and Miss Jews- 
bury. 
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LETTER 69 

To T. CarlyU, Chelsea. 

Scnforth House, Monday, d Joljt 1S4I}; 

My Dear— 1 was not up t© writing yesterday. . . . 
To-day I am more awake, and entertain a devout 
imagination of going to sec my Uncle and Cousins; 
but something whispers to me that it will be no 
go. 

My journey was highly prosperous; the Bubechen 
and Madechen [little boy and girl] who were in the 
carriage with me felt no temptation to address me in 
artieulate ppcoch, nor to address one another; so that 
wc came from London to Mvcrpoo! in profound silence. 
Before the train had well stopt, the Navigator's* face 
was grinning welcome in at the window on me, and 
Betsy waited a few yards off, that she might not fusa 
me till the Navigator had possessed himself of my 
luggage. 

Seaforth looks beautifully calm and green, except 
when it thunders and lightens, which it almost con- 
tinually does. Betsy lias got a cough, and seems to 
be ratherout of spirits, for her, Paulcthas renewed his 
age, and has two clear eyes, and is, with the best in- 
tentions, always wearisome as heretofore. I shall do 
quite well here for a while, as I have the amplest toler^ 
ance granted me to be as ugly and stupid and disagree- 
able as ever 1 please,— the only satisfaction in life 
which I aspire to for the moment. For you, you must 

* Th« " Nkvigfttor " wu Mr. Puilcl, ud " BeUjr," bis Wifa, 
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feel as if a mllUtoDe had been taken olT your 
breael.* 

My kind regards to Helen. I will ^te to herself 
soon, giving lirr some directions for her practical activ- 
ity, which I had not head for before I left. . . . 

Ever affectionately yours, 

J. Caeltle. 

LETTER 70 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea: 

Se^forth, to July, 1846. 
My dear Husbandt — Your two Letters, the one dated 
Tuesday and the other Wednesday, are both come 
together this morning. Tlie Soaforth Post does not 
appear to do its duty so well as England might expect. 
The Newspaper which you only received on the same 
day with my Note (i. e. Letter 69] was sent off on Sun- 
day in good time for the Post.t 

* Thiii only nici»iiN that Mrs, Curlylc, nftCT hitviDE bnd time for 
eflexion haa become cons<^]out! that ahc had bnn during thp butt 

'"week or two a rrithcr iliwiitrRMibtQ compunioo to hrr Husband, 
through her ill-health nnd conecqucat (rctfulncBS, impstiencc, atiil 
uiircuauuablcuess. t^Uc app»>rs to have writU-n no Lutlcra in May 
«r Juuc preceding this; but C'ttrlylc'A Letter* of the period in ques- 
tion maite iD&ny reference's to her great wealcnoM and ill-health, 
"ever nincc our Summer hput* c»me on." 

t While HlayiTift at Seaforth, Mrs t-nrlylp senOTally nsca noto- 
paper having the words, "My dear ilusliaad, printed at the top 
of the page 

|Mr, Kroudc, with bia usual inaccuracy, sayi (lAfe, iii., 379), 
'She did not write on her arrival as Khe had promiited to do.'* 
'Tberv wna a violent acrnp when they parti^d. Both of thcae 
itatetnenta are untrue. The facl» are simply these: Mrs, Parlyle, 

fM we have aeen, left Loodon on Soivrday, 4th July. Sho had not 
promiacd to write a LtilT on her arrival : Carlylc'B words arc : " Yftu 
aid expreaiily proiniite to annountt yovr arrival s( rainhtway." This 
Mrs. Carlylc did by pimtina a Newspaper tlic v^iy next dav, which, 
bad it not rni^i-arried, would have " anuounced fier arrival" at the 
very earliest hour poiuiblc for Carlylc to havQ beard from ber; via., 
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. . . My Cousins Helen and Mary spent the 
day here yesterday. My TJncle I have not yet seen,— 
he was out when I callc<i. They all find me looking 
shoekingly, especially Betsy, who told mc the other 
night (with the same want of tact which put her on 
telling GemWine that she "had lost her looks very 
soon") that I had "got exactly the look of her Sister 
Marianne before she died of brain fever!" I suppose 
I shall improve in appearance, however, since I am 
certainly "eating above two ounces a day," and taking 
Dr. Christie's medicine vcrj- faithfully. My cough 
is still very tiresome; but I have no pain with it, so 
that it may take its time. 

The horse department is in the greatest confusion 
still; but I do not see that it would be at all remedied 
by the addition of Bobus* — ^without his Master. A 
carriage horse is still to be bought; but it must be 
seventeen hands high, to match a great strong licast 
that is already here, — ^the new carriage weighing nearly 
two tons! You are a greater man than Abdel Kadir, 
but not so identified with your horse that a visit from 
il should be aspired to as the next best honour to a 
visit from youieeU. Still they are very good-natured 
here, and if you are in a decided difficulty with your 
horse, send it. 



on Monday morning,— there bpinR no Po«tal Delivery ia London 
on Sunday. HnvtiiK {iositi'<l thin Fjiper on Hundny u a aignal of 
lii>r safe arrh'al, she wrote on Monday Letl«r 69. which t ho some- 
what di-npnndcnL, rontaiiiM noi nu tiniiry or unfriendly word. Mr. 
Froudo's" violent scene" there/ore rau»wd only in his own imaginn- 
tlon. 

* Carlylc'a hone. 
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We have almost constant rain bitherto, and our 
exercise has to be taken in the verandah. 

I feel myself a dreadful bore — though Betsy's 
paUcQoe is immense. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane Oarlyle. 

LETTER 71* 

To T. Carlyle, Chdsed: 

Seafortb Hoiu«, TiuiaAty, U July, LS46. 

Oh, my dear Husband, Fortune lias played rnc such a 
cruel trick this day! But it is all right now; and I do not 
even feel any resentment against Fortune for the suffocat- 
ing misery of the last two hours. I know always, even 
when I seem to you most exacting, that whatever happens 
to me is nothing like eo bad aa I deserve. But you shall 
hear all how it was. 

Yesterday in coming back from the Postoffice, where I 
had gone myself with the Letter to you, my head took to 
aching, and ached, ached on all day in a bearable sort of 
fashion, till the evening, when Geraldino came over from 
Manchester, and the sudden bounte my heart gave at the 
sight of her finished me off on the spot. I luid to get my- 
self put to bed, asd made a bad wakeful night of it; so 
that Uiis morning I was nervous, as you may figure, and 
despairing of all things,— even of the Jitter from you that 
I expected so confidently yesterday. Encouragement 
came however, from a quarter I was little dreaming of: 
before the Post-time — before I was dressed, in fact — 

* Put ol tluB Letter is piistcd in littttra and MtmeriaU t., 367. 
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Heaven knows how she had managed it — there was de- 
Uvered to nie a Packet from — Boltel at Cambridge, — a 
pretty little collar and cuffs of the poor thing's own work, 
with the kindest I^etter, after all my cruelties to her! Well, 
I thought, if she can be so loving and forgiving for me, I 
need not be tonnenting myself with the fear that he will 
not write to-day either. And I put on the collar there 
and then, and went down to breakfast in a little better 
heart. 

At ten, the Post hour, I slipt away myself to the Post- 
office, but was detected by Betsy and Geraldine, who in- 
sisted on puttii^ on their bonnets and accompanying me. 
I could well have dispensed with the attention; however, 
I trusted there would be a Letter, and their presence 
would only hinder me reading it for a little. And two 
were handed out which I stretched my hand to receive. 
Both for Betsy! none for me, the Post-mistress averred! 
Not a line from you on my Birthday, — on the fifth day! 
I did not burst out crying — did not faint — did not do any- 
thing absurd, so far as I know; but I walked back again 
without speaking a word, and with such a tumult of 
wretchedness In my heart as you who know me can con- 
ceive. And then I shut myself in my own room to fancy 
everything that was most tormenting. Were you finally 
so out of patience with me that you had resolved to write 
to me no more at all? Had you gone to Addiscombe and 
found no leisure there to remember my existence? Were 
you taken ill, so ill that you could not write? That last 
idea made me mad to get off to the Railway and back to 
London. Oh, mercy! what a two hours I had of it! And 
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just when I was at my wit's end, I beard Julia crying out 
thro' the house, "Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle! are you 
there? Here is a Letter for you!" And so there was, 
after all! The Poet^mistrcsa had overlooked it, and given 
it to Robert when he went afterwards, not knowing that 
we }ia(l been. I wonder what Lovc4etlcr was ever received 
with such llmnkfulness! Oh, my Dear, I oni not fit for 
living in the world with this organization. I am as much 
broken to pieces by that little accident as if I had come 
thro* an attack of cholera or tj-phus fe\'er. I cannot even 
6tcatly my hand to vrite decently. But I felt an irresist- 
ible need of thanking you by return of Post. Yes, I ha\'e 
kissed the dear little Card-case. And now I will lie down 
a while and try to get some sleep,— at least to quieten my- 
self, I will try to believe — O why cannot I believe it 
once for all— that with all my faults and follies, I am 
"dearer to you than any earthly creature!" I will be 
better for Gcnddine here; she is bcconic very quiet and 
nice, end as affectionate for me as ever. 

Your own 

Jane Carltlb. 

LETTER 72 

To T. Carlyle', Chelsea'. 

8«afonb House, IS July, 1840. 

My dear Husband— I was not meaning to write to- 
day, having had to get up at two in the morning, and spend 
the rest of my sleeping hours in reading Gcraldine's new 
MS.; and in walking about the room. It is best, under 
these rather exceptionable circumstances, to "do nothing 
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to-day that can be put off till to-morrow" (the Wedg- 
voodfi' motto); but >'0U seem to want a speedy answer 
about the horse; so that at least you shall have before I go 
to Liverpool for a drive. . . .* 

Jeonnic writes me from Auchtcrtoot that the old 
Minister is suddenly dead. So Walter is now in possession 
of the appointments of his OIHrc as well as of the labours. 
There Is something rather shocking in one person's death 
being necessarily a piece of good fortune for another; 
but it is all one to the old man himself now whether they 
make sad face? at his departiu^ or gay ones. And who 
knows? perhaps "somebody loved that pifi,"t aod will 
^ve him a genuine tear or two. Poor mortals "after 
^!" what a mighty polher wc make about our bits of 
lives, and Death so surely on the way to cut us out of 
all that at least,— whate\'cr may come after! Yes, nobo<Iy 
out of Bedlam, even educated in Edinburgh, can contrive 
to doubt of Death. One may go a far way in Scepticism, 
may get to disbelieve in God and Devil, in ^*i^tue and 
Vice, in Love, in one's own Soul, never to speak of Time 
and Space, Progress of the Species, Rights of Women, 
Greatest Happiness of the greatest N'unibcr, isms world 
without end, everything in short that the human mind 
ever believed in, or "believed that it believed in,"— only 
not in Death! The most outrageous Sceptic— even I 
after two nights without sleep— cannot go ahead agmnst 
(Aa/,— a rather cheering one, on the whole, that; lot one's 
earthly difficulties be what they may, Death will make 

*A lonjt pasMaC''! nbotit Cnrlvlc'* liorsc is omitted bcre. 
tSee Ltaen and MemoriaU, ]., 369. 
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thpm all emooth, sooner or later; and either one shall 
liave a trial at existing again under new conditions, or 
deep soundly thro' all £tcrmty. That laat used to be 
& horrible thought to me; but it is not so any longer. 
I am weary, weary to such a point of moral exhaustion, 
that any anchorage were weleome, even the slUleat, cold- 
est, "where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary arc at rest,"— understanding both by the wicked 
anti the weary— myself. But, if I had been meaning to 
moralize, I should ha\'e taken larger Note-paper. — Adieu, 
then.— Ever yours, 

Jane W. Caklylb.* 



LETTER 73 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea. 

Spuko Hall, Near Seaforth, 10 July, 184A. 

The fate of Bobus? I sincerely wish ho may be safe 

* Inhis rc[>ly to this Letter Corlylc, after tcntlcrty expreogfnc 
his symputby willi liia Wife's ill-hfsilh, wtiicb lie well knew to bo 
the real <-nu«e aJ Ii<m pre*»^Bt unhnppiacad, convfrj-n in the genlleiit 
mHunrr liis diwpprovAl ol hi>r dwflling on th<iw Mid And d«ap1urinc 
thoughts about Dealh, and hints that it would be wiacr and more 
profitable to thliilc tnorc of litiny than o( dying. Htimyn (16 July); 
" titill very unwell, my poor Ooody; — but you will be beller jn a djiy 
or two? It i« ver>' aad work watching ihro* Hlwptcwi nights ia 
rnmpanv with tlir»r! haitKanl thoutihtH, alrnt; — but what can we do 
in Ihr- intcrimt Dcnthis iadc«d vory iodUpulable; but Life 
too. Life 1 should think in not leas w. and that is our present con- 
cf^rn. Compow thy poor Soul; and kiuno wet! that to tht^ w!m no 
M>rroir is in vnio, no aorrow is not prccioun. Cod l.>r with ihce." , : . 
Two days «&ilL«r, hv hud written «ncoumgingly, prohahly in m^lj 
to toinethinK Hix Wife hnd mid (in a Letter, now lost) touching 
Chriatisuity, in uhich Fh<> htid little or no faith; "As for th« He- 
deetncr, — ye», 'the Redet'mt-r livi-th': he ig no Jew or man, or 
image of a man op Jew, nr Surpliec or old Crcrd; but the Unnsino- 
able Maker of xte, voiceless, formless within our awn Soul, — whoae 
voice ia every noble and genuine JBipulw of our Souls: k4 i» ^ot 
thpTv in 1J1I and around us, and wr arc thero: no Abbess, Eremite, 
or fanatic whntever, bad more than we have; how much leu bad 
moit of them 1" 
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at Seaforth! But I don't know "the least in the world." 
Only as I left injunctions that an express should be sent 
after me in the case of his having arrived dead or mad, 
or not arrived at all; and no express having yet come, 
I may reasonably hope that all has gone well with the 
poor brute ; and that along with this Letter you will receive 
one from Charles (the only member of the family besides 
Pup who has remained at home) to give you poative 
news of your worser half,—! mean the four-footed half. 
Charles promised that he would write to you, and foolish 
as he looks, I have never found him neglect anything 
he imdertook to do. 

Had I been told in time, I should certainly have 
remained at Seaforth to welcome the creature; but when 
I got your Note of Friday morning, I was already engaged 
to drive here on Saturday, and stay till Monday. The rest 
had accepted Mr. Brercton's invitation on the understand- 
ii^ that I would accompany them, and chiefly indeed on 
my account, thinking it might amuse me perhaps, to pass 
the night in a haunted house. Had I afterwards drawn 
back for the horse's sake, I should have occasioned an 
amount of disappointment and perplexity which I did 
not feel up to fronting. So after a good deal of silent 
cogitation, I decided, with a certain trust in Providence, 
on fulfilling my engagement. 

But who is Mr. Brereton? "God knows!" I never 
saw him with my eyes till he received me yesterday on 
the threshold of his own drawing-room. He seems a 
harmless man enough; pohte, hospitable, and "not with- 
out" a sort of slow sense. And certainly he lives in 
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the most interesting house that I ever fell in with out 
of the Romances of Mrs. JlndclifTe,— so dcawl-okl, so 
rickety and crumbling and " Elizabethan " in every feature, 
that it would scarcely surprise me when a door open^ 
if tlic Maiden Queen and all her Court should walk in 
in their wiLiding sheets and set themselves on the hi^ 
backed chairs to have "a little comfortable talk" with 
me about the other world. There arc Scrcech-owls behind 
tlie tai)pslry in some of the bedrooms, nlio lirealke and 
nwap ail niglit long in a way to freeze your blood! And 
once when a Liverpool dandy was sitting alone in the 
old drawing-room, the plaster of the ceiling began to 
shower down on him, .ind then the whole ceiling, beams 
acd all, descended slowly, -not killing him, for lie had time 
to save himself, but nearly frightening him to death. 
The bedroom in which I have passed one night without 
any 8U[K'rnatural adventure, I am sorry to say, is all 
tapestried ovct with gigantic figures in a tremendous 
state of excitement,— about what I have not yet made 
out; but ^all, perhaps, before I have done with them. 
I was sure there must be a secret door behind (his tapestry; 
and after I had gone to my room for the niglit, I began 
to tap and feel all about, lik(> the Heroine of the m^'sterious 
Udolph, and, O joy! I actually found one! and discovered 
the trick of the spring, after half an hour's puimling, 
and slipt in, expecting to find m>'self in a spiral stjtircase; 
but I found myself irr a closet nemhj shelved, where do 
object was disco\'erabIf except— my own bonnet! 

There were at dinner yesterday, besides ourselves, 
two Epieniiidly dressed Liverpool ladies, whose intellect 
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bad chiefly developed itself in their mode of curtaying 
and holding their arms "rather exquisite!" and Uiree 
liverpool gentlemen— "chiefly merchants, Mr. Carlyle!" 
Two of them chimeras, the tliird a fine substantial old 
fellow of a Scotchman, Forster by name, " from the Lang- 
holm side," a friend of Mrs. Richardson's,*— and leally 
"no fool." lie stays on with us; the rest went back at 
lUght. 

I wish you had "Beauty's'* mirror to see me in at 
this moment, without any cx|ilamition of my wliercalwuts: 
the spectacle would be infinitely surprising! The 
arc all at limch. I am silting writing to you, in the 
recess of a painted window— all over A'irgin Marys and 
what not; in a great Hall of carved black wain.scot,— 
ceiling and all carved in the richest manner,— and about 
twenty feet high, with a chimney-piece some twelve feot 
long! The light, double-dyed ffrccn by the yews and 
willows out^dc, OT some other colour from the painted 
glass. The furniture all of a piece with the carving of 
the room. For farther particulars I will refer you to 
The BaTonial Halls of England (with illustrations) by 
8. C. Hall. But you must come and see the place, for 
really it is a paradise, of its kind. I should like notliing 
better than to spend the rest of my life in It, — if Mr. 
Brereton would take himeeU out of the way. Such beauti- 
ful bathing too! You might rrm naked out of your bed into 
the 8ca, imder cover of tall mournful trees. 

I am to be taken to the Hall this afternoon, and will 
not fail to draw yuu a rigtit picture of the Child's Tomb* 

* Novelist iBcotiooed ia the R«minitc€r>ce*, It, S47. 
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stone * But the grand thing of all would be {and therein 
I fear I shall be balked), if 1 eoiild get my eye on the 
ghost, — a Mrhito lady with a baby in her arms, whom 
..she gops up and down with at nights making thn geature 
of flinging it into Uic moat. But the motit being long 
since filled up, it is too probable tliat the lady has as- 
certained by this time that drowning her baby there is 
"no go." I am just in the humour to welcome a ghost, 
however, in any iJiape; and I have still one night to 
spend in that haunted room. 

Miss Wilson's note is perfectly harmless this time. — f 
Mrs. BuIIer wants me to find her a Lady's-maid with every 
earthly perfection. 

I need not say how glad we shall be to pick you up 
at the Railway, whene^-cr you desire it. You know 
all that without telling.— Ever yours, J. C. 

If the American Box} is to be made up here, bo sure 
to bring the dock, with the boots, I have it not with me. 
There is also a pair of cork boots, which I paid twenty 
shillings for and have worn very little on account of my 
bunions. They might be worth taking to your Mother. 
Helen can get them. 



LETTER, 7*** 

Gorlyte joined his Wife at Scaforth on Tuesday, 33d 

• 9eo oiKc. p. 136. 

t /. f , it dian't contaia an invitstion to dinoerl 

{The ''Ami^ricau Box" wa« Jk large one lillod with a pro- 
misctioua nssorl oit-nt at prcsrots, sent, lo hia Drothcr Alick imd 
fatnilv in ('■anndn. 

" Cifcfhlc did not nctivc thisLcttFr (which is undated as UEual, 
but Poatmaikcd " 13th Aufust, 1846"). until ihe tOtfa or 20tb of 
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July, and remained with her at the Pauleta' till the 6th 
of August, when he sailed from Liverpool to Annan, for 
Scotsbrig. His next Letter to her is dated 8th August. 

To T. Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 

30 Carlton Terrace, Green Heys, near Manchester, 
Thursday, '13 August, 1846.' 

In the first day or two after your departure I could 
not write any Letter that you would not have found 
worse than none, — and — so you got nonel . . . The 
only thii^ like a purpose that would stay an instant in 
my mind, was at all rates to get out of Seaforth as soon 
aa possible. That great echoing, disorganised place had 
got to look to me a perfect madhouse; and Betsy, with 
her fixed idea of my " liver-complaint, " and incessant 
tactless remarks on my "wild looks" reminding her now 
of "Nodes after he had taken poison," now of "Marianne 
before her brain fever," now of "old Nannie in her last 
illness," — of the Devil and his Grandmother, — had become 
more like a tormenting demon for me than the kind friend 
I had been used to think her. I tried hard to get away on 

the month, being away from Scotsbrig on a short tour with Mr. 
and Lady Harriet Baring. . Replying to it, after his return to Scots- 
brig, he writes (on the 2Qth of August) : " Thank Heaven I have 
heard from you I Two Letters Iving here on my return, and an- 
other very swift and hasty which has arrived since. You are better 
too, far better, than my gloomy notions had represented you in 
these late watching nights." Mr. Froude had this Letter of Car- 
lyle's, plainly dated 20th August, 184G, before him when he was 
writing the thing commonly called a Biography of Carlyle, for he 
cites a passage from the Letter (at the foot of p. 392, vol. iii.); 
but, to make it appear that Carlyle had not heard from his Wife 
till the 25th of August, he suppresses that part of it which shows 
that Cariyle had had three Letters from her by the 20th of the 
month, and proceeds at once to give Carlyle's Letter of the 26th 
of Augiust, which begins: "My dear Goody, — I had thy Letter 
yesterday at last; many thanks for it, — and do not keep me wait- 
ing 80 long again I" — A very characteristic exampleof " Frmidxdency.'i 
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the Saturday; but she would not hear of it . , , On 
MomJay, Iiowevcr, I got away with decency, to Manchester 
for the moment, with little hope of getting more good 
there than I had got in the otlier place; but with that sort 
of blind, instinctive seeking for relief which makes aick 
people turn oft one side upon tlie other. The journey 
freshened me up a little. Geraldine received me at the 
Garden-gate with a quiet kindncsa that boded well; and 
every hour that I have been here, I have thanked God 
that I came just when I did. The stillness, the good order, 
the modest elegance of this bright little lialf-lown half- 
countrj- house feels like a sort of cradle into which my good 
angel has laid me for a Uttle while to lie still and make- 
bclio'c to sleep. 

. . . But I must not stay long; for this house is 
not Geraldine's, but ber Brother's; who tho' also most 
kind to nip, — c^rrj'ing his consideration Uic length of pro- 
posing "to hire in a Piiino for me, if it would amuse me 
to play a little,"— might nevertheless get bored if his 
privacy were too long invaded by lus Sister's friend. So 
I have determined In my own mind to go to Maryland 
Street on Mondayj where I shall not be so cradled and 
rocked,— far from it; but where I cannot avoid going 
without giving pain. \^'hat after? Many a scheme baa 
been in my poor head, one after another cast out as dis- 
tracted; and the feaaiblest thing I see for the present is 
to go home to Chelsea. Scotland looks to me more difji- 
citlt and more vselesSf the longer I think of it. . . . 
Neither with you nor without you could I front all that, 
without the painfullest emotions; and emotions arc ccr- 
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tiunly what I sJiould not go out of my way to seek! just 
now.-^t least not sad ones. 

I might take my Cousin Helen back with me for a while 
as a sociiil n^straint in a small way, and to leave you 
more at liberty from the frot and responsibility of me. I 
sIiouM spend less money, too, living at home tlian stream- 
ing about in this fashion. The ruling Wrtue strong in 
death; my ideas of economy will, I suppose, be the last 
eaoc ones to leave me! 

Give my kind love to your Mother and the rest there. 

I do not know where to address you; but they will 
either forward my Letter, or it will be lying for you on 
your return to Scotsbrig. Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 75 

To T, Carlyle, Scotshrig, 

Carlton Terrace, Or«cn Ileys, Mancbestcr, 
Monday, 17 AugitvL, IS46. 

My dear Husband— 1 am very grieved at all tliis un- 
eoMneas you have hjid for want of Ijeltera. To punish you 
was far as possible from my thoughts. Often as I have 
pained you, first and last, I never caused you inlentwnat 
pain, 80 far as I remember, and cannot fancy that I should 
ever be so " far left to myeclf " as to do tfuU. 

I did not answer your first Letter to Seaforth by retJim 
of Post, because I was feeling myself really jrighlfuUy ill, 
and couUl not have written at the moment without saying 
eo; and I did not wish to make you anxious about mc,— 
more anxious than you already were. I could have wTitten 
on my arrival in Manchester on filonday, but in the Letter 
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I got from ynu that morning before starting, you saui you 
were going to Dumfries. I had been mistaken aa to the 
day 5'ou were to be at Carligle— fancied it Wednesday — 
and so, that you would not return to Scotsbrig but go 
through from Dumfries to Carlisle;* and then I was 
meaning to go myself to Maiyland Street [LiverpoolJ oo 
Thursday. In the lielplcss sort of mood I was in, I let 
myself believe tliat no Lettere could pass between us for 
two or three days; and when I wrote on Thursday, it 
was in full assiu'ance that I was "taking time by the 
forelock," having a Letter at Scotsbrig lying ready for 
you on your return. And so I managed to have it there 
just exactly in the wrong moment, the very day you went 
away, — as I discovered to my sorrow on Friday night 
when I received the Letter you wrote on your return from 
Dumfries. It had been to Maryland Street as well as to 
Seafortb! The other two followed on Saturday and Sun- 
day, every one making me more vexed. But there was 
then nothing to be done but just to let the result of my 
miscalculation and mismanagement work itself out. 

For the rest, T have no cause to regret my visit to 
Manchester, but every reason to be thankful that I came 
when I did and staid as I have done. I sliall ha\'e many 
things to tell you of it when we meet; for by Geraldinc's 
skilful management my mind has been kept wide aw&kc 
with one thing or another all day long.— But I miust not 

*A reasonable iofGTcnce: Cariylc mcnJjr taid, vritia^ on th« 
9thof Aiicl: "To-rn(irrow ween, Jwk «nil l,i»i Dumfric*. if it do Dot 
pour. \ou Bhall hear a nord (from thric) if tkcrc br I'list-tiiiie 
v-licti I arrive; which I doubt." He sayn not » word kt'out rc 
(urntng tv Srotthrig; uid Carlisle, ab« luiew, vks the place ap- 
point^ for hia meeting lb« tkmug*. 
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get into "narration" just now, for having walked four or 
five miles thro' the fields last night after dark, I lay too 
long in bed this morning, — considering that we have to 
Btart at twelve to spend the day with — Bamford! who 
promised to tell us witch-stories among the glens of 
Balachly. He is a fine sturdy old fellow, Bamford. . . . 

It follows then that I do not go to Liverpool to-day 
either, — not till Wednesday; for, to-morrow, I have to see 
a Foundry and a Printing-mill and a Warehouse. 

I saw the Box* nailed up and sent ofif to the Coimting- 
house before my departure. ... I am very indisposed 
for Maryland Street; in fact look forward to Wednesday 
with a sort of terror! 

My kind love to them all. Ever yoxiis, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 76 

[To T. Carlyle, Scotsbrtg'. 

Insurance Office, Manchester, 
Tuesday, 18 Aug., 1846. 

My Dear— There never was such a breaking up of all 
my punctuality! I am not going to Liverpool to-morrow 
either. Write by return of Post, and address to: 30 Carl- 
ton Terrace, Miss Jewsbury's, Green Heys, Manchester. 

I have written to Liverpool to bid them forward any 
Letters immediately. I am keeping various people waiting 
for me, and have not a minute to spend in writing. But 
do not find fault with my bustle; it is all for my good; 
and my good is more important to you than to myself. 

Ever yours, J. C. 

* See anU, p. 201 n. 
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LETTER 77 

From Lady Harriet Baring. 

DeBttock Inn, Moffat, Tnesday, 
'18 Aug., HH6.» 

Dear Mrs. Carlyle— In the uncrrlainty of where this 
should be directed to you, I deliver it to Mr. Carlyle, who 
goes from us to-morrow. — ^Thc only check to our felicity 
has been the missing you; and more, the accounts he gave 
of the little permanent good Seaforth had as yet done 
you when lie left you. lie may find some better account 
of you, now tliat wo have had some fresher and less op- 
pressive weather; and you will have had a bug track ctf 
quiet and case. 

You arc very, very foolish to go on without some trial, 
at leaat, of advice and remedies. I am sure your headaches 
could be very much mitigated; and cough and alt 
kind.s of derangements will rome upon neglect. Whatever 
one's own behef and feelings in the matter, it is a thing 
one owes to those who aie anxious and careful, to neglect 
no reasonable care for one's health aud Ufe. And you 
are really trifling with the first. — Xeverthelcss, against my 
harsh strictiutis, I will set the hope that you are really 
bettering ore this; arid that we shall improve and take 
still further earc of you in November at Alvcretokc. You 
must epend tliat dreary month with m there, where I 
hope we shall be fixed by the end of October.^ 

We have had a deluge the like of Noah's. To-night I 
had the first pony-ride I have been able to manage, to 
look down from n Hill on the Glasgow Road on the Village 
and Valley g/ Moffat;— a nice quiet smiling country, with- 
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out any remarkable thing to create enthusiasm of any 
kind. The day after to*morrow, vre sleep at Ilainilton , and 
80 onward Tarbert way, to Gleogarnock,— and South the 
end of the month of September. 

Your ever affectionate 

H. Babino. 

LETTER 78 

To T. Carlyk, Scotsbrig. 

Carlton Tcrracv, Uanohevter, 
Sundfty moruiog, 23 Au(., 1S46. 

My Dear— I came here meaning to stay two days, and 
behold, I have staid two weeks! Four sc\'cral times I 
have engaged to be in Liverpool, and broken my word,— a 
thing unprecedented in my annab of visiting! But really 
Maryland Street is no pleasant outlook — only tu Ix! un- 
dertaken, in fact, from a sense of duty: and Uien Chelsea 
after? I cannot profess to feel any impatience for that 
either, as the caae stands. So that, finding m>'f<e]f welt, 
here, for the time being, I have needed only presnng 
enough to keep me. I am to go to-morrow, however, at 
last; and If I should never see Manchester again, the 
recollection of the kindness I have experienced in it, and 
the good it Itoti done me will make it dear to me as long as I 
live. 

I long to tell you all I ha\'e seen and done; but it 
would flit a volume; and must lie over till we meet. Tho 
amount of exercise of body and mind I have gone thro' 
has aaionishod myself, and proves, 1 think, clearly enough, 
that I have no "hver-complaint," whatever' other devil- 
ries 1 may have. Gcraldinc no soooer perceived that I 
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took intcrrst in the practical activity of this place than she 
applied herself to getting me admission into all sorts of 
FHctorieg; and day after day has passed for mc in goiDg 
up and down in "hoists" and thro' forests of machinery 
for every conceivable purpose. I have seen more of the 
condition of my fellow-creatures in these two weeks than 
in any dozen years of my previous existence; and shall 
return to London quite as well qualified to write lilllc 
Books on the " Manufacturing Districts" aa either Camilla 
Touhnan or Arthur Helps. Only one day we let oui^ 
selves be kept at home by riun, of which there has been 
plenty. ."Vnd two days were spent out of Manchester; 
one with Bamford in his "Cloughs," and the other with a 
very interc-ating lady at Bolton. There is no tack of in- 
teresting people hero, and they ha\'o a groat superiority 
over the ]/>udou people, inasmuch as they do not answer, 
"God knows!" to any qut?stion whatever, but evcr>* mao 
know."* whjit he is about and is able and willing to give a 
straightforward account of it, Whitworth, tlic inventor 
of the besom-cart, and many other wonderful machines, 
has a face not imlike a baboon; speakd the broadest I^an- 
cashire; could not invent an epigram to save his life; 
but has nevertheless "a talent that might drive the Genii 
to despair." And when oue talks with him, one feels to be 
talking with a real live man, to my taste worth any num- 
ber of the Wits "that go about." We srwnt yesterday at 
his house in the coxmtry (for I am now in Monday morning) 
which is the reason of your being a day longer without 
Letters. His cab which was to fetch us anived in tlie 
midst of the writing, "quite promiscuously," at half after 
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eleven! and we did not like to keep it standing in the rain 
till I should finish. A yoxing Greek merchant,* whom I 
very much like, an admirer of yours, but still more, I am 
afraid, of Emerson's, came home with us and staid till 12; 
and even at that late hour, I started wTiting after I had 
gone up to bed,— not knowing what might come in the 
way this morning to hinder me. But the Fates had de- 
cided once for all that I should not sign and seal a Letter 
for you yesterday. While I was sitting scribbling with all 
my clothes still on, even to the brooches and bracelets, 
down plumped my candle into the socket, and left me in 
total darkness, — to scramble into my night-clothes as I 
could. 

I start at 12 from this house; but shall only go from 
Manchester by the 5 o'clock train,— having several Offices 
to take leave at, besides being to dine at Mr. Whitworth's 
Office at 2, — along with the Town-clerk!! Geraldine has 
kept to her pxupose of not leaving me a single vacant hour 
up to the last minute. And her treatment, I believe, has 
been the most judicious that was possible. It has brought 
back something Uke colour into my face, and something 
like calm into my heart. But how long I shall be able to 
keep either the one or the other, when left to my own 
management, God knows, or perhaps Another than God 
knows best. Nor is it to Geraldine alone that I feel grate- 
ful; no words can express the kindness of her Brother. 
To-night I shall be with all of my Family that remains. 
But that thought cannot keep the tears out of my eyes 
in qiutting these strangers who have treated me like the 

• Dilberoglue, 
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dearest of Sisters. You will write to Maryland Street. T 
shall not stay thoro boyond a wook, I think. 1 will nrite 
to Lady Harriet, my first leisure, tho' her Note diti not 
seem to want any answer. 

My kindest rt-gards to your Mother and the rest. 

Ever youi-Sj J. C. 



LETTER 70 

To: r. CarlyUl SeoUhrig: 

Mar>-lnnd St., Liverpool, '27 Aug,, 1S46.' 
To tell you the proaaical truth, T am afraid T should 
not take half as much interest in the Lakes as in tlie Man- 
chester Mills! my tastes being decidedly Utiliiarian for 
the momenti There, the Speddings arc good people cer- 
tainly, but &s old Sterling used to say of the Bartons, 
"so damnably unstimulating!" And it .strikes me further, 
that I and my luggage would eonaidcrably encumber you 
on that journey. Two rooms wouM mwl to be stipulated 
for beforehand, and two are not to be had in every Iiouse, 
so conveniently as one. Besides, the embarrassment of 
having to state one's sleeping difficulties to strangera. 
And then when one man with his portmanteau and carpet- 
bag can be transported commodlously in a gig, two people 
with two sets of higgage cannot got along without poet- 
cKiisrs,— at a ruinous cost! 

On the other hand, I am aetLsible tliat movement and 
change are goo<l nicdicines for me; and also that when 
you kindly offer me a pleasure I ought not to look ti in the 
nvnUh, but t&ko it thankfully. And ao, do tfoti decide for 
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me how it shall be. I am ready to meet you at Lancaster 
on a day's notice; ready to retura to Chelsea and do a 
little in the earth-quaking line. In short, ready for any- 
thing except to stay on here, with an everlastii^ smell of 
roast meat in my nose, no sleep to be had for cats and 
carts! no talk to be had except about gowns and bonnetsi 
Truly, since I left Geraldine, I feel to have fallen from the 
"Indian Horse" into "a quickset hedge, and scratched 
out both my eyes," — how impatient I am to "scratch 
them in again" is not to be told! 

Your Ijctter this morning found me in the determina- 
tion to go home on Monday, at farthest; but I shall 
take no further steps till I hear from you again, beyond 
sending Helen* a little money to go on with. My own 
notion is, that I should be as well at Chelsea sorting things 
till you come, as going on the uncertain adventure of the 
Lakes; but I know that I am very faint-hearted, and that 
my own notion is not always the best "to carry out." So 
I await your decision. . . . 

Ever yours, 

Jane Cabltle, 

LETTER 80 

To T. Carlyle, Dumfries. 

Maryland Street, Liverpool, 
HoQday, 31 August, 1846. 

My Dear— Your Ijctter on my plate yesterday morn- 
ing, along with one from Geraldine, was all that I took for 
breakfast, everything else at the table was so overlaid 
* Helen Mitchell, servant at Cbeyne Row. 
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by a dense population of lazy Qiea that I turned from 
it in sacred horror. . . . 

"Thanks God," however, I shall have but two daya 
of thifl disgust. On Wednesday night I hope to get 
some clean tea at Chelsea. I should have gone to-day, 
on]y tliat with the possibility of meeting you in Cumber- 
land I had to send my linen to the washer-woman and can- 
not have it back till to-morrow morning. To-morrow 
I will pack, and soo Harriet Martineau . . . and on 
Wednesday home! thankful to "come out of this" any- 
how! Helen* does not accompany me; I did invito her 
from a feeling of dult/ more than of inclination. . . . 

I went to hear J M yesterday morning, aa 

a compromise betwixt going to the Family Church and 
causing a Family disturbance by slaying at home. The 
Sermon was "no go." The poor man had got something 
to say which he did not believe, and could not conceal the 
difficulty he found in conjorming. Flowers of rhetoric 
world without end, to cover over the barrenness of the 
Boilt I felt quite woe for him; he looked such a pictiu^ of 
conscientious anguish while he was overlaying his Christ 
with aimiles and metaphors, that people might not see 
what a wooden puppet he had made of him to himself,— in 
great need of getting flung overboard after the Virgin Mary, 
"Madame sa M&re." The heat of the place, coming on 
the back of no breakfast, made me quite faint; so that I 
had to lie down in the "Boof't till dinner-time. 

On Saturday Helen, Mary and I dined at Seaforth with 
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a party. The Dickensons are still there, and this was a 
grand flare-up to their honour and glory. Mr. Rawlins 
was as amiable for me as ever, in spite of your cruel usage 
of him. Among the many charming things ho said to me, 
I remember only this: — "that it was a source of deep aa- 
tonishment and regret to him that a woman like Mrs. 
Carlyle (tremendous emphaais on the three last words) 
should make a poini, as it were, of seeing the DevU every- 
where. For his part, he utterly disbelieved in the Devil." 
The rest of the people were still more tiresome, especially 

the old S , who is like a sort of thing one sees in a 

nightmare. I would not have gone at all; for a party at 
Seaforth is always a terrible affair; only that Betsy looked 
hurt, and my Cousins disappointed. So I sacrificed my- 
self, as one does occasionally, to the welfare-of-otbera 
principle. , . . 

My kind regards to Jean and Jenny. I wrote to Lady 
Harriet [Baring] on my arrival here a longish Letter, as 
atmising as I could make it. 

Ever yours, 

J. C. 

LETTER 81 

To T. Carlyle] Maryland St., Liverpool. 

Chelsea, Monday, '7 September, 1846.' 

A line to Maryland Street to-day, as I am bid, in hope 
however, that you will not be there to-morrow to get it! 
Ireland, Young and Old, is surely too large a thing to be 
done in a couple of days, especially when there is nothing 
pushing! I know you beat the world for the quantity of 
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even ctrntct impressions which you bring away from what 
M'lHaraiid would cjill the most "bird'g-oj'e view" of any 
pUce — witness Bury St. Ediiioiid's!* But the matcriaj 
and 8}>irltual aspect of Ireland should be looked at more 
leisurely by even yoii. All is ready here any hour you 
like to come. Helen lias been most diligent in my absence, 
and left nothing For me to do but a Uttlc "top-dressing." 
Even here the sky is passably bright, only this morning 
there has been a touch of fog. And the pianoe, "thanks 
God," are cahned down and reduced to reason. The new 
family on the Lambert side seem to have no piano, Uio' 
children are to be seen m the garden from tJme to time. 
They inokc no noise however, — on that side of the wall 
there is absolutely no ofTence. And the Clialmers pi&oo 
Bounds only at stated hours, from nine to eleven, — a thing 
that one can easily do with. 

The Town soenis very quiet. I ha\'e seen most of our 
acquaintance left in it: Mazzini, Elizabeth P&poli, the 
Sterlings, Father anti Son, Fleming and par-mallteur Rob- 
crtsonl I called at Darwin's on Saturday, but found the 
bouse locked up. I saw that same day old Sterling— in 
bed, having had a new attack — but rallying again they 
tell mc. Helen told me he had been coming here con- 
stantly, in dreadful impatience to know when I would 
come. So I wrote him a Note which Anthony opened, 
and then he brought the carriage to take roe to him. I 
disliked very much going to South Place, tho' Mrs. S. is 
at Dieppe; but the old man would have mc sent for, and 
tlwre was no possibility of refusing. Anthony wished to 

•Sm Pa«( and Pre*€ni, Bk. it., Cap. 3. 
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shew ma his Pictures, but I positively declined setting my 
foot in any other room than the bedroom where the poor 
old man whs Ijing. I declined the offer of what Patten 
calls "refection" also, tfao' I needed it on coming don*a 
staira; for it had pained me very much to get thro' that 
interview. He held my hands and kissed them inccs- 
wntly, and cried and laughed alternately. . . . Rob- 
ertson had called ten days ago, and left a request that I 
would "send him word to the club when I returned!" I 
shotild liare been "gey idle o' work,"* I think! Ho came 
again,' however, on gpecutatum, a little cleaner . . , 
and very quiet. I was disappointed to find Mrs. Buller 
gone; she was to have sUid a month in London. I 
suppose there are no women in Town but Eliza- 
beth tPcpoli]. I mean to try at Clarence Terrace to- 
morrow. 

Oh, Harriet Mariineau! I forgot to tell you I saw her 
the day before I left Liverirool— t}ie picture of rude, 
weather-beaten health. Of course she was all in a bustle, 
and wc were only a short time together; but Uiere was 
not a word about animal magnetism. Ucr eloquence was 
chieHy directed against the Lion-hunters who tormented 
her existence at the Lakes. "A friend had advised her 
to liang a basketful of aulograpks outside the Garden- 
gate." f^e is coming to the Wedgwoods, by and by. 
She has never got her copy of Cromwell, and asked why 
you had not kept your promise. I told her I saw her 
name down for one, and bade her write to Chapman for 
it.— There are two American copies of Cromwell here, and 

* Have bad " ror? Uttta lo do.'l 
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two OT three other presentation Books of no moment,— 
"chiefly rnligiouH, Mr. Carlyle." 

Should you go to Manchester and to Geraldine'a, pray 
ask her to let you see DilbeR^Iue. What is it? A manl 
a young Greek that I have sworn eternal friendship with, 
and whom I am sure you also would like. He is a sort 
of young merchant that one might expect to meet in the 
Wandcrjahre, but scarcely in Manchester. Vou must also 
be sure to see Whitworth's machinery. 

Ever yours, 

Jane Cahltlb. 



LETTER 82 

To Mrs. Russell, ThomhiU, 

CbcUcA, 24 Sep., lUO, 

Dearest Mrs. Russell— I wTite to you to-day on my own 
business, tho' meaning to write at any rate to announce my 
return to Chelsea, without ha^-ing been in Scotland after 
all! Alas, this year I absolutely had not courage for it. 
My slAy in Lancashire did eo little towards strengthening 
either my body or soul that I could not muster resolution 
for going further north. Another year perhaps I shall do 
better. God knows. I begin to lose faith in my own 
capabilities. 

My chief object in writing to-day however, is to ask 
once more about Ma^aret Hiddlestone. Is there any 
earthly chance of my getting her jtowf Helen is going 
this time, for certain; and she could never have gone at 
a time when I should have been sorrier to lose her. For 
ber conduct during the last year has beea quite exeio- 
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plary. And so, for once, virtue is getting ita reward. A 
Brother in Ireland has been rising into great prosperity 
aa a manufacturer of Coach-fringo— thanks to the immense 
consumption of it on the Kmlways; he has now 200 girls 
in his pay, and in point of money (if he tells the truth) 
quite a gentleman. He has never done anything for Helen 
hitherto, beyond coming to ace her for a quarter of an 
hour when his business called him to London; — never given 
her to the value of a farthing; but suddenly he is seized 
with a 6t of brotherly love; comes here last evening, and 
invites her to go to Dublin and be his Uouse-keeper,— 
engaging that should he hereafter marry he will settle an 
ample provision on her. Of course nothing could be done 
with such an offer but accept it. Helen cries about Icjiving 
me; but to be made a Lady of all on a sudden, does not 
fall in one's way every day!— For myself, I am far from 
feeling the confidence she does in this Brother's promises 
and prospects; still I can do no other under the circiun- 
stanocs than encourage her to try this opportunity of 
providing herself an independent home. And so all that 
remains is to look out for another in her place. But before 
I stir a step further, 1 must have another No from Mar- 
garet; for the idea of having Iter for my scr\-ant some time, 
has nc%'er left my imagination, or rather my heart.— I 
think I told her formerly that she sliould have £12 a- 
year,— tea and all that, found her,— and her expenses 
paid to Chelsea. You know how alie is situated at present 
with regard to her children, and everything else; and if 
you arc already sure she will not come there is no use 
teazing her any more about il ; but if you have any doubt« 



take the trouble once more to tell her my vrisb, and hear 
what she has got to say to HI 

"VThat a time of it people have in this world with one 
chaitge and another! Very sad for those who hte myself 
are the slaves of habit.— Margaret's children nnist be 
pretty well grown up now; by and by one might find them 
little places in London beside her, if she come. Long here 
at a distance from her chUdrea, I am sure ebe would not 
like to be. — Kindest regards to your Father and Husband. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jane Caulyle. 

LETTER 83 

To Mrs. RitsscU, ThomhUl. 

CfaelKft, ' Eod of Dcc«tDber, 1848/ 
Dearest Mrs. Russell— I am recover'ing out of one of 
my serious colds juat in time to write you my New-year's 
good-wishes. Nothing could have been more inconvenient 
than my falling ill the very week after my poor little 
Helen went ai^-ay;— she understood eo well how to do 
with her Master when I was not tliere, and Icept my mind 
60 easy about moimal things that an illness in her time 
was of comparatively tittle moment. But with her de- 
pjirture c\xrything went to sixes and sevens. The new 
maid* whom an old sen*aut [Betty Braid] in Edinbuigh 
liad selected for me, proved to have been selected more 
on account of her pretentions to "Free-grace" than of any 
"iuorks" she was capable of;— in fact, my Aunt Anne, it 
turned out, had had a hand in her education. If I had 

*Cnlk() "Pesaims'lCtbe worst), 
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only known Ihat sooner, she should never have sailed to 
Iiondon at my cspcnscl But I relied on the practicnl 
understanding which old Betty used to manifest before 
she became an enthusiast for the Free Cliurch; and made 
myself sure of being able to do better or worse with any 
scr^'ant of her recommending. Alas, the girl had come 
out of a family where eight servants were kept; fancied 
it would be nice to get to London, where she had " seven 
Cousins," and was willing to undertake anything till she 
got here. And then she satisfied herself within the first 
twelve hours that it was " too lonely" to be a single ser- 
vant; that all-work "spoiled her hands," and having with 
all her "Free-grace" no more sPnsc of duty than a cat, 
she threw up her engagement (or six months at tlie end 
of six days! and declared tliat if she were not allowed to 
depart (to the Cousins) she "would take fits" as she had 
"once done before in a place that did not suit her, and 
He in bed for a year" ! ( I— I being already laid in bed thro' 
the fatigue and imusual exposure to oolH which I had had 
io trj-ing to set her a-going, the chance of ker taking to 
bed was not to be risked. So Carlyle bade her go then 
in the Devil's name— rather glad to be rid of such a " lump 
of selfish dishonest fatuity" on any tenns. She "could 
not" repay her expenses; so she walked off with her two 
guineas, as happy as a pig — on a Sunday morning 1 leaving 
me very ill in bed, my Cousin Helen Jiere on a visit, and 
no servant in the housci So much for the whim of bringing 
a scr^'ant from Scotland! 

A lady in the neighboiu"hood, who was meaning to di^ 
charge her Cook at any rate^ on account of her constant 
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rovs with the other scn-ants, dispatched hex to «« at a 
moment's warning; and this woman,— an old half-dead 
grumbling soul * has been acting aa a provisional Help, 
till I should get well enough to look out for a permanent 
and more effective one. 

Three weeks confinement to bed, and the quaotities of 
tartar-emetic and opium ^ven me to stop the inflammation 
on my chest, have left me as weak as water, and little 
able to fall energeticalty to the rehabilitation of my house. 
. . . Now I have engaged a girl whose face and Imtory 
so far as I know it promise well. She is to come the last 
day in the year, and I am brutally sentUng my Cousin 
home the same day, that I may liavc a fair chance ai 
settling the new-comer into her place myself;— full time, 
for Carlyle ha.s been giving signs of having reached the 
limits of his bumaD patience; and if he do not soon have 
a pair of shoes cleaned for him, and his Library swept, he 
also will take "fits." Oh, bow I wish that Margaret had 
come to me! All this would have been spared us, ereo 
my iltaesa, for I was quite well of cold when that horrid 
Free-Church woman arrived, and might have continued so 
with proper care of mj-self. ... I have one blessing 
here, however, in the way of service, which I ought to 
be thankful for: our Postman's Wife, who has baked cl»e 
best possible bread for us a long time, and who, living at 
hand, is always going and coming, since I have been in 
a puddle, to help mo in the quietest and nicest way. 

But it is not good for me to be writing such a long 
Letter; for I am still confined to two rooms, with order 

* VHiom th«y c&ll«d " Slowcoach." 
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to "keep myself perfectly quiet,"— more eaaly said than 
done! 

Will you take the old trouble for me, in transmitting 
my New-year's remembrance to Margaret and Mary, and 
the others you know of? The small sum you advanced 
for me in July waa given to my Cousin Helen, who said 
she punctually sent an Order for it. I hope it came all 
right? 

I send you a pair of card-racks from the Falls of Niag- 
ara,— more curious than beautiful; but you will give them 
a place in your drawingroom anyhow for the sake of one 
who will ever think of you with affectionate gratitude. 
My kind regards to your Husband and Father. 
Ever your affectionate 

Jane Cablyle. 

LETTER 84 

The Carlyles went to Bay House in the middle of 
January, and remained there about five weeks. 

To Mrs' Aitken', Dumfries^ 

Bay House, 'End of January,' 1S47. 

My dear Jane — I had best not delay writing to you 
any longer, lest I find myself again in the condition of 
that poor Ecclefechan woman whom I often remember 
with interest and sympathy, "a^maist ashamed to say 
a's no better." For the moment, I have the proud con- 
sciousness of being really better,— enough for practical 
purposes. . . . 

I have now no cold about me, and am stronger than 
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when I left London. I have been out twice for a Tew 
minutes in the Ganlcn; but the weather is still too cold 
for my regular exercise.* 

For the rest, what I do here, or what anybody does, 
it were hard to say: — to team to go idle mth dignity socma 
to be tlic highest aim proposed. On the whole, I cannot 
reckon it amongst ray complaints of Destiny, that I waa 
not bom to be a fine Ljidy: and I shall not be sorry to 
get back to the Imininfi of my maid-of-all-work, and the 
rehabilitation of my house, which Helen's departure, 
followed by my sickness, had made a horrid mess of. 

My little new maid looked as if she were going to 
answer rather well. She Bcemcd orderly, cleanly aiid 
careful; is a much better cook than Helen was, and has, 
I think, more "basis of reason"; above all I was charmed 
to obscr\'e sj-mptoms in her of a capacity of getting air 
tachgd. (The remainder is lost.) 



LETTER 85 

To Mrs. Rttssell, ThomhiU. 

Chftlaea, Sat., '6 Uarch. 1S47.' 

My dear Mrs. Russell— . . . And then I have 
been for five weeks with. Lady Harriet Baring in Hamp- 
shire, where I went the previous Winter. It was a great 

• "Jane has groaily improvod in hcalih," writM Curlyln from 
Bay House, to his Mother, ISth of Feb., 1S47, ■' itidiril. she ta now 
abnut H» well ns u«unl, and nc liopo ma}' now do well henceforth." 
And to T. BolUntyne, about llie aame ditie: "A itU'jumnt, tot&lly 
idle niKtidtlinii, whic-li in spitv of thp cold weather, hiu nliiiost 
complctfly restored her (Mts. Carlyle'») Leslth." Mns Carlvlo 
hnill><-<-ii viry ill. "ronlined to bed for thrc* weeks" before Ipnvinn 
ChrlHcii for B&y UouM. Sco LeUera and Memoritu*. i., 37S. Ang 
p»el, p. 224. 
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risk for me travelling at the time I set out, for I had been 
for many weeks shut up in two hot rooms where do breath 
of wind was allowed to reach nic. But I was sick of the 
coofincment, rendered so unusually wretched for both 
my Husband and myself by little Helen's loss*; and I 
thought care had done ao little to improve my strcngtli'^ 
that I would try what rashness could do. And that, 
as usually happens for mc, aoswered quite well. — On 
the day of my arrival I dressed for dinner,— not choosing 
to accept the part of Invalid, whJch is not popular the 
least in the world In great Houses where the aim of existence 
b to ignore as much as possible that there is such a thing 
&s human suffering in any form. And the next morning, 
the housemaid, having of her own volition j>rcpared a 
cold bath for me, I plunged into it from a sort of Scotch 
Ecntuncnt of thrift, that the cold water and the woman's . 
trouble might not be wasted. This sort of a thing held'i 
out for a week, when I was laid up [for] somo days with 
BOre throat, and had to get Sir John Richardson to come 
and see me. After that, however, I went on gcttiog 
stronger, and am now, since my return, able to go out 
and even take a long walk every day. 

The new maid who came at New Year's Day continues 
here, and promises to become a fixture. She is a remaifc-1 
ably cleanly, orderly, qmct, little woman, with a superior 
faculty for awking. I have been extremely lucky, I 
think, in realizing so useful and re^^Kctable a servant 
out of the great sink of London, by means of a Newspaper 
advertisement. She has a lover, a butcher, who is ex- 

* /. «. Servaal Holon Mitchell's deparlun. 
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tremcly attentive; but tliey are a rational pair, and not 
likely to marry till he gets a business of his own; and 
meanwhile it rather pleases me to know of a littJe decent 
]oYe-makine going on in the house. By and by I shall 
have her trained into all my ways, — which are many, and 
some of them curious for the Cockney intellect; and 
then 1 hope to be even better off tlian I was before; for 
this one has no tendency to drink, and has more solidity 
than Helen had. 

My kindest regards to your Hu^and and Father. 
Ever yours affectionately, 

Jane GAftLTUt. 

LETTER 80 

To Miss Hden Welsh', Maryland St.] LiverpooV 

Chelsea, Tuesday, 25 May, 1847. 

Dearest Helen— Do write mc a few lines; I want so 
much to hear about Sophy.* Does her Brother still in- 
tend going abroad? Will Sophy in that case keep on her 
house? Pray tell me all you know. Give her my kindest 
remcmbraniOe. Poor little thing, I am very sorry for her; 
but what comfort can be got in such circumstances she will 
get from j*ou and the rest. 

The sudden heat lias taken as strong an effect on mc as 
the cold did, Ld a di0ercnt way; then it was my chest which 
suffered; now it is my liver. The result of the discomfort 
to myself is much the same. I go about, however; but, as 
poor Darlcy said, "like a serpent trying to stand on its 
buL" And for the rest, the household goes on well enough. 

♦ "Sophy" MartiD,MrB.C»rlyl«'»"Coimn." See poit, p. 244. 
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Ann is to-day, and will be to-morrow, the same as she 
was ycistcrday,— good so Tar as slie goes, but not "going 
the whole hog" with the emphasis one could wish. How- 
ever, the being a little slow, a little ineffectual, ts perliaps 
the least offensive fault she could have; and some fault, 
being human, she mmt have. She is perfectly orderly 
and respectable, and likes me as much as it is in her Ian* 
guid nature to like any mistresB. I miss the enthusiasm, 
the birr, that was in Helen; the-ready-to-fly-at-every- 
thing-ness; but on the other hand things go on equably, 
without far^^ps, and having to help her a litUe with her 
work b perhaps good for me in the meun. 

I wish i/«* had only one ser\'iuit instead of three; you 
would find your problem, I am sure, much leas compU> 
catcd. They spoil one another.* 

*Cailylc iiu been ftccusod of aUowing hia WiTc to keep only 
one servant, and a cheftp tuid untraiaod oat, at. thnt. The &c- 
comtioQ IB entirely bMeleeB. Carlyl« never interfered witli Mr». 
Corlylc's oboice o( scrraat*, except lo urRc 1i<t, a« In- liimstlf says, 
to encaco (i» iiwtcjul of one She hcrsolf prrfermi to have tut one, 
M the Move Letter abow.t; ivnd & highly trft(D«fl eervnnt (irluB Dot 
trained by bereeif) sho particularly diiilikMl (mm pott, Letter 3S3). 
And when, in 1860, she did act on Carlylo's advice and engacc 
two Berranis, she " whs ready to bang her*cU, " and " found the 
changenearly intolerable" to her {*W!po«(,l,ctlrr21 3). She had been 
nccuBtoini-d froin her rJirlir*t yesra to have but one aervant, — at a 
time. Her Mother never kept more than one at Haddington, and 
itfver paid her xervaiit more than eight pounds per annum; io- 
deod, abc generally paid about half of that .ihhi and frequently 
abe manacM to do without iiiiy itrrvnnt at all, aa I>r, WeUh\ btioit 
of Receipts and Expenditure, clearly abona. The ven- romantic 
story Mr. Froude tclU of Hiss Wil.th'e havinE been brought up 
in "luxiirj-," mid of never having "known a wi.sb unj[r»tihrd for 
any object whifh raoiwy could buy " {Lift, i., SOO), etc., etc., is, aa 
intelligent readers nill gatm, a myth not even "fDuadeaon fact]'.! 
Dr. Wclib'a Hook tells another story- And it telli it in a w«y (hat 
doe« not admit of doubt. It befina in June, 1803, and ends oa 
lllh September. 181(1, and thus eovers the whole of bin married 
life, Rxerpt the first year or two. It nx-ordu every it«m of expendi- 
ture, from the yearly Itut^her'a Bill down to llie "Penny to thn 
poor " at piiirrb on Sunday. It ahown that Dr. WeJsh managed 
hia eetabliabmonl, like Lliu sensible mao be was, on stiicUyeooo* 
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Geraldinc has been at the Ashursls for ten days, and I 
have seen her only once. She has never got rid of the 
black dog that jumped on her back during your viat here. 

. . . You ask about Plattnauer: be continues sane 

enough for all practical and speculative purposes; comes 

here about once a week; haa become an unmcnsc favourite 

with John Carlylc. But I wifh he had employment. He 

does mc no ill,— rather good. 

Kisses to my Uncle. 

Ever yours, 

3. C. 



LETTER 87 

To Mrs. Jameson. 

Rawdoa, scoi' Lecdts ' Aupjst, 1847.! 

My dear Mrs. Jameson— Your Note has found me far 
from Cheyne Row, — away on a hill-top in Yorkshire! and 
I can honestly say the only moment of regret I have ex- 
perienced at my change of place, was in finding I had 
missed a »ght of you. Your very face always does me 

omical ^riaciplea, saving every penny for the objeob be hftd in 
view, \'iz.: pA>'in2 the purchase iDoacy of Ciaigeapattock. Thia 
coat liUo, 1 bitvi'i 0(-eu told, £10,000. As tliia eum, tc^ftther tritb 
£500, the price of hi» dwelling house, bad to bv envcd Iiom hi« 
Practice in sibotit twenty yoAr*, it will readily be understood that 
plaiD liviiif; and strict economy, itnd not luxury ftnd opulence, vmm 
Ihf? ordfr of llift (Liy in Dr. Welsh's houwhold. Compare these 
two cttracts from Dr. Welsh's Daybook with Mr. Froude's rtoiy 
of "BJlluciiice" und honndli'Mi uc.xlth: 

"6 Oct., 1802. Paid for cleaninK coat and dying [dyeing], 
a aocoad time, brearhea rbre<>(l]c»V 3*. 

"2 Jiin*y. 1811. Paid Mm. WcUh in part of Urr allowance o( 
jE2B per annwn for her and Jefttinie's clothes, £2 10." 

Even if hn had bveii iii a portion to icratify liir< Dnii|[hte.r'Bfivury 
wish for any object that money could huv, Ur, WoUh waa not th« man 
tr> have pracllBed or aunctioued llinl fully. He Hpent liberally oo 
her rdueation alone ; and for the reet, he taughl ncr both by pn- 
Mpt and oxample to look upon Ihrift a« a cardinal virtu«. She 
l«uat the lesson well, and practiced it to tba cad of her life. 
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good, and it is long since I havelooked on it. But you 
wll) bo in London before long, and I shall bo there before 
long; for I do not intend accompanying my Husband 
further North; Scotland is become a desolate place for me, 
sitKX all I loved there are dead and gone. And so, while 
he is visiting bis relations, I project a great household 
earthquake at Chelsea. 

It is three weeks to-day since we started on Tlie Pursuit 
oj One PiciuTesque under ZK^tcaWies,— the first time in our 
married lives that we ever figured as declared Tourists. 
And I fancy we should have broken down in the first blush 
of the buascsa, but for a special interposition of Provi- 
dence in the shape of a spirited young Quaker* who eame 
to the rescue at Matlock, and guided us triumphantly 
thro' all the sights of Derbyshire, northwards to his own 
habitation, where wc have remained stationary for ten 
days,— in a state of comparative resignation to "things 
iu general." 

I never enjoyed a visit so much before; and so far as I 
can dive into the secret of my contentment, it lies In the 
fact of there being no women in the house, except servants! 
So that I have as &ae a time of it as Beauty in the Castle of 
the DeastI 

" Speak thy wishes, speak thy will. 
Swift obcdicuce nicefs thee still." 



The only time I have been reminded that I live in a con- 
ditional world, was two daj's ago when our young Host 
and myself were pitched heels over head out of a gig; but 

* W. E- FonUr, aderwarda the Right Hod., ete. 
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except bringing me back to wbat Carlyle calls " the fact of 
tlungs/' even this misadventure did me no hanii; indeed 
I have felt ratbcr better for the tumble. 

I want so much to hear from you about the Brown- 
ings; want so much to give you a good kiss. 

Ever yoxu- aflfectionate 

Jane Cabltle. 

LETTER 88 

To TiCttTlyle;Scoisbng: 

LoDC Cor, Bamslev, 7 Sep., 1847. 

Good GraciouB) what a sudden snatching away of 
Proserpine! I fancied the man who got into the carriage,* 
while I looked under the seat for that confounded box, 
was you come in to take leave of me, and get out when the 
train should stop, like the Euston Square ones, at the eod 
of the covered space. In which comfortable ignorance I 
addressed him, " but, my Dear, will you have time to get 
out?" Then having got my eye on the box, I added, 
"Oh, here it is," and looked up and saw — the sickly 
gentleman (who had cast such a die-away glance on you, 
as we were walking up and down). I flew at the window, 
like a wild thing, and could not pull it down, and saw you 
in a state of distraction, ordering the train to halt, while 
it went its way like Destiny, "never mlndizig!" Not a 
angle fctss executed! Really it was "very absurd"; and I 
have not yet reeoverod from the sort of shock to my feel- 
ingB. The sickly gentleman whom I had adtlrcse«d as 
"my Dear" testified his gratitude by telling me of "daily 

*In tbo IUUw»y Stntioa »t Leed*. 
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acciiienta on that line" which were, he said, "most in- 
iquitotujly concealed from the public"; but he "had writ- 
ten to his friend Strull about it/' and hoped that measurea 
would be taken; — meanwhile he took hiinself ofl at the 
fir»t Htation, and I went one stage foln. At Xormanton a 
lady came in, who within the first minute gave me a pear, 
and regretted that she could not acconip:uiy Uic gift with 
the offer of a knife! I spoke a few worda of thanks, when 
looking deeply interested in me, she said softly, "I easily 
perceive that you are not English!" "No, I am a Scotch- 
woman." "Indeed! I took you for a Foreigner! I 
should never have dreamt of your being Scotch!" Per- 
haps ahe would not have given mc the pear if ehc had. 
Mrs. Newton was waiting for me with the bnghtest 
looks; and we went the three miles to Darnsley in a 
nice "neat but not gaudy" omnibus which we had all to 
ourselves. 

I lost no part of my luggage, nor was the kitten dead. 
When taken from its basket it spai to right and left in a 
way h jaire peurl But the children all act themselves to 
"loving the Devil out of it/'* and now it is pretty well 
domesticated in the Nursery. Ncdcct came home at 
four to dinner, and they are both as heartily kind 
as can be. We went ui the evening for a walk, and 
as far as the views were discernible thro' a thick haie, 
the country hereabouts is even more beautiful than at 
Rflwdon. . . . 

I long to hear your news; above all that you have had 

• Emerson to & pf^ttish child of his, — T. C, 
t Hr. Newton, a Urothur of Urs. P&ulet. 
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a gocxi night's rest at Seotsbrig. Tliere U no privacy for 
writing here; and besides my Host and Hostess arr count- 
ing the momcntd til! I shall be ready to start. So I must 
make an end, and use the ligfUed candle which Mrs. N. ts 
holding for rac. 

, Love to tliem allj and a kiss to— Jamie! 

Ever youra, 

Jame W. Gakltle. 



LETTER 89 

To T. Carlyle, Seotsbrig: 

Chelsea, TfaUTsdaj, S3 Sep., 1847. 

You must have another httle Letter to-<Iay, Dear, in 
case you take a notion to fret. 

I continue to mend rapidly; had a good deal of sleep 
lost night, without henbane, and to-day I astonished Ann 
by telling her I was "very hungry." I have absolutely 
nothing to complain of but weakness, and that will not 
hold out long against such a good appetite. 

After I had sent off my Letter yesterday Lady Harriet 
[Baring] called. She would not, of cooise, venttiro into a 
sick-room : but she sent up a very kind message, That she 
would be at Addiscombe till Wednesday, and if I would 
come there "out of this paint" she would send the car- 
riage for me any day. '"Hiis paint" is not very bad; it 
is only the outside tliat is getting done; ami in my bed- 
room the smell does not reach me at all. But in the Rooms 
Ann says it really ia very unpleasant. I accepted the 
offer at once, as I always do every kindness she offcra me. 
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Th&t is to say, I sent word that I expected to be quite 
strong enou^ for going on Saturday, in which case Xi 
ehoulJ bu most happy to go if she would be so kind as send 
for me .• | 

' One of the people who has been kindest to me during 
my illness ia Mr. Chalmers's old John.t He has actually 
reduced alt the pianos to utter silence. Ueaiing Ann say 
that the noise of his ladies was enough to drive her Mis- 
tress mad, he said, "I will put a stop to OiaU" and ^^'ent 
immediately himself into the Drawing-room and told tho 
ladies then at the Piano, he "wondered tliey were not 
ashamed of themselves making such a noise and Mrs. Car- 
lyle at death's door on the other side of the wall." And 
there has not been a note struck since,— five days ago. 

John [Dr. Carlylc] is here now— writing Letters on Dr. 
Campbell's business, in the Library,— this being his ftitiing 
day at home. 

I hope I shall have a Letter from you to-night. 
Ever yours faithfully, 

Jane W. C&klylx. 

Love to your Mother and the rest, 

*Mr. Froudc printa part of this Letter (LetUra and'ifrmorialji, 
U., 6); but oC couim- be aupprcsaea the [urcgoiof pamcr^bt It ia 
ft p&rA|[r&pli, bowcver, vi suiuv impurtniicfi; for it affordit irro- 
fraiEKble evidence th»t Mr. Froudc kiu cooscioiisly "t«UuiKlhvtbii)K 
tb*t be knew to bo uolrue," whun he wrote, in rcfcrcoco to tlue 
v*ry iavitstioa to Addiacnmhc, which Mrs. Cftrlylo had at ouco ac- 
cepted without even conBultinjE her UuabAnd : "Ooc a«lM with wordier 
why hn [Cttrlyli^J iujiinli-d oji Iht- i-onlinunnco of an intimacy which 
could never bt'comp an affectionate one." (See Lift, lil., 4H.) It 
ii diflii^ult to wiy wbuther tlic tupjirtuna vfri or thci »u^r$Hji (aM 
ii the more abundant in Mi. Fronde's Lire of Carlyle. Tliere ia 
enoush and to s^are of thtt oqk and thi; otbrri "Our rouniu^l in. 
Out i)f window with it. hr that would know Tbomaa CarlylcJ Keep 
it Kwhitc, he (hat would kuow Jataea Anthoay Froude.'i 

tTlu Butler at No. \ Cbeyae Row, 
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LETTEH eo 

To r. Carlyk, Scotsbrig'. 

AddiKombe, TuesiJny, 28 Sep., 1847. 

I meant to hftve wrilteu & line yesterday on my arrival 
here. . . . 

Lftdy Harriet ia looking extremely well, and in firet- 
rate Hpirits. She laughs at your complaints of her 
alence, and says she has been " so busy reading Claiendon, 
on the jouraey"; and another time she said I oould tell 
you it was because you took part with Lady Asbburton 
iu catling her Letters Uke sticks. The fact is, I suppose,^ 
Lady Harriet writes Letters as I and other women do, 
cliieDy to bring Letters in return; and if she get plenty 
of Letters all the same, whether she answer them or no, 
tttnto miglio for her. She ecads you a paragraph* which j 
she cut out of the Times for your express benefit. She 
thinks it may be useful for you to know of such a road 
to Fame in your present state of drinkiDg new milk imder 
various forms. 

... I liad a very kind Letter from Lady Asbburton 
yesterday, offering me any quantity of apples and pears, 
and announcing some game— most useless all. If she 
would have sent me a little honey instead! 

Mr. Baring is at his yeomanry, so we are quite alone. 

♦"Confidential assiatancc. — A practieed reviewer and clasaical 
■cholar, wLovc acknowledccil productioua ia voriouii dr[>urtm<:i]l« 
tti litnrftturi; hiivo dicitcd from 'i'ho Athenaunt, The Tirn-fs, Qunr- 
t^rties Aad otUor Poricdicals, UstimoiUAlfl which will furnish incon- 
teatible evidence or his rompctencfi, citgKgm to rnhivnivt or crcnte 
the fam« of dil£d«nt aspiranta in any branch of tb« Belles Lettres. 
Poems, talcB, pjiaavx, Iwlun'H, ptpfiw-rji, l«!id<-ni, tiermona or any 
Ifineth coinpomd. Works pri-par«d for the pr?w. Manuef^ripte criti- 
caliV corrected. Secrecy. By post to X.Y.Z. P help a, boot- 
maker, 3, HKymarket.'! — fimu. 
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. . . There was a Letter to be written to John too, 
who wished to hear how I stood the journey. So I 
must break off. . . . 

Ever ftuthfully yours, 

S. W. «. 

LETTER 91 

To T: CfxrlyUl Scotsbrigl 

Chelsea, Tuesday, 6 October, 1847: ' 

I meant to have written yesterday, Dear, but the 
intention went to paving a square inch of the Bad Place. 
At my last writing I had rather crowed before I was out 
of the wood: the pain in my head and face returned 
when I was in the act of sealing my Letter, and this time 
did not go away at 6 o'clock (!) but continued all day 
and all night, to the exclusion of any wink of sleep, and 
all day ag^. On Sunday night, John foimd me pretty 
vreW out of my wits. "What in the world will you do, 
do you think?" said he looking qmte blank. "What 
do you think I should do?" I answered as blankly, "Did 
you ever take any— any what-do-they-call-it?" "Any 
Pnissic acid?" said I, impatiently. "Yes— yes (!) that 
is to say muriatic acid." "No." "Shall I send you 
some? But perhaps it will take the skin off the inside 
of your mouth." "Could not I take some chrysolite 
then?" "Some what?" "That essence of tar thing." 
"Oh, cr&}sole\ yea, that might do better." And the 
creosote was got forthwith, and applied, and in a quarter 
of an hour I was well; and have had no more of it since. 

. . . When I told Ann you were likely to be home 
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OD Monday, she asked if &be should go up and sleep in 
your bed for a few nights to take the damp out of it. 
I thanked her for her self-devotion, but said we would 
air it more effectually wiUi good fires. Tlic fact is ehe 
wished, at any risk, to be even with BIrs. Piper, 
who, before mi/ return, slept three nighta in my 
bed to air it. Her Husband said "it would be such 
a thing if Mrs. Carlyle caught cold just at the beginning 
of Winter!" 

So many little schemes of improvement about the 
house have got all choked under the extinguisher of 
this sickness; even my spare bed is not rehabilitated 
yet. But "there^a no use rebelling against Providencel" 

Elver yours, 

J. W. C. 



LETTER 92 

To John ForsteTf Lincoln's Inn Pidda'. 

A wcmMi never dstes ber Lett«nT 
6 Chexne Row, Chclsetv, Engtiuid, 10 Not,, 1847. 

My dear Mr. Forster— It is as well to tell you "aoon 
as ej-ne" that my Husband swears by bis head and "the 
splendour of God," be will not dine with you on the Play- 
day, but only drink tea. It is: needless going on my 
knees to him, or calling in the afisistance of the neighbour- 
hood. I ece be is quite resolved. "You arc too good 
a landlord":— You pour wine into unthinking men— 
and women— till they approach the point of inUfxication; 
—and next day it is not so pleasanL 

Vou will expect ua then lo ka at six. We will dine 
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here at four, and I will take cure ?io( to go round by tlie 
Markets and Law Courts* 

Ever your affectionate, 

Jang Garltle. 

My "Means of abridging human Lifef" ia very escap- 
able to^y. 

LETTER 93 

To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotshrig} 

ChcUea, 'December, 1847/ 

My dear Mrs. Carlyle — We arc very thankful to hear 
you are getting rid of your giddioess; and for my own 
share I have double cause to be thankful; for when any- 
thing ails his Mother, my Husband is so unhappy that 
I have too to feel xineasy about. Jamie saj-s he thinks 
you rvad more than iu good for you; and Jamie always 
knows what he Ib sajnng better than most men. "In 
every 'inordtTwite cup' there is a devil"; so it may eaaly 
be that even in the apparently laudable 'inordinate cup' 
of reading, there may be a devil of giddiness! So don't, 
like a good woman, read at such a wild rate! Besides I 
want you to do something for me, which, if you will under- 
take it, will leave you less time to pore over books. You 
sent me a pair of stoeJiinga by Carlyle, which arc very 
warm and very pretty, but a degree too Email,— especially 
the logs of them, which seemed to have been knitted for 
two pot-sticks ratlicr than for well-shaped, goodly-sized 
woman's legs like mine. Carlyle told me that Margaret 

• i!ad miased the way oacc, I suppose. — T. C. 
t Tb« Bttme «i a Book.— T. C 
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Austin knitted them; and I have been thinliing to have 
her knit aU my woollen stockings; only from a pattern, 
with room for a certain amount of ccUf, which I could 
Bend her (not the calf, but the pattern!). But if she have 
not fine soft yam to make them of, no matter how well 
they are shaped! So I have also been thinking to ask 
you to spin the yam for me, and then I shall have a " per- 
fect article," as the shopkeepers here say;— beadea the 
serUimeni of the thing. . . . 

We continue all pretty well, tho* the sickness around 
is quite sad to hear tell of, — so many people dead 
of influenza and scarlet fever. When I remember 
last year at this time, I cannot be too thankful that 
things are as they are, so far as our own house is 
concerned. 

The Uttle servant I got last New Year's Day has 
turned out a real godsend,— so quiet and orderly and 
honest. Tlie house was never so peaceably managed 
since I was Mistress. I have not had to tran&act one 
scold since this girl came to me. She is an excellent 
cook, and tho only objection I had to her in the beginning 
— a sort of want of enthusiasm for things in general and 
my work in particular, has gradually disappeared. She 
seems now quite as much interested in as as Helen 
was, tho' she does not make such a prodi^ous fms 
about it. I have heard nothing from the eaid Helen 
for a long while; her last Letter was so full of non- 
aense about her "servants," and "co\mtry house," and 
"houscfuls of visitore," tliat I had not patience to 
answer it. 
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Tell Isabella, with my kind love, to send us frequent 

news, Buppose it were only a couple of lines at a time. — 

A kiss to Jamie,— and to you and Isabella, IE you 

Ukc. 

Ever afTcctionately yours, 

Jane W. Cabltle. 

LETTER M 

To John ForsUr] LincohCs Inn Fidds', 

CtelscA, JuiuaiT, 1648. 

"Great GodI" (as you say) is not our youog friend* 
"coming it rather strong?" More actrtsses! more "hys- 
teric seizures and all that sort of thing" which played the 
deuoe with her last Book! But what can you or I help 
it? since as herself said of herself long ago, she " has ab- 
solutely no sense of decency." What I regret more than 
the queslionability of these chapters is the total want of 
common sense.— But perhaps my illness makes me see 
things worse than they are. At all events I feel it idle 
for me to protest any more. 

I am out of bed now, most of the day, but see no pros- 
pect of being able to follow [my Husband] to Alverstoke. 
Perhaps you will come and sec me some day. By the way 
was it not from you that I took tlus cold? 

£ver affectionately yours, 

Jane Carlvle. 

Write me a tlinc to acknowledge the MS. as I shall be 
uncertain whether it has gone safe, else. (Saturday.) 

* GerAldioe Jewsbuty.— T. O, 





LETTEK W 

To T. Carlyle, Bay House, Alvcrstoke. 

Chflssii, Friday, 14 Jan., 184S. 

Thanks for your Letter, Dear, wrested it would seem, — 
that is the time for it,— from "the Black Dog's maw." 
You will have slept better the second night, and be in better 
heart to-day. 

I said that in Bolitary confinement I should have 
nothing to tell you, — unless about my own feelings; 
whereon as the Chorus in Agajnemnon says, '* an immense 
dead weight of silence has fallen on my tongue,"— happily I 
for descriptions of feelings are only surpassed in wcari- 
someness by descriptions of awnery. Contrary to expec- 
tation, however, I find myself already with more things 
to tell than strength to put thorn in writing. The day you 
went Darwin called about dinner time; I waa still in bed; 
60 he went his wa>'s again re I'n/ecto. . . . 

Anthony Sterling camo yesterday, on his way from 
HcaiUy, to ask the Alvcrstoke address. ... He asked 
if I would be up in the evening; was told I hoped to; that 
at all m'ents John would be here. At midday I rose, and 
on the strength of a good night's sleep, put on " Stays and 
the usual etceteras "; tidied my bedroom, and disposed the 
furniture so nB to give myself more space; then sat down 
to my two thick volumes on Insanity— a very interesting 
study indeed. But Darwin came again, and this time I 
had him up,— very quiet and kind. Then Miss Williams 
Wynn came, and undaunted by the fact of a bedroom, 
Staid with me two hours,- not letting mc talk too much, 
but amusing me ail ^e could. She is a very kind woman, 
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I think, and with plenty of sense when she dare c<Hae 
out with it, , . . 

In the evening, John and j\nthoDy Sterling; they had 
tea together in the Library, and I went in there after^ 
and John* read us Agamemnon, during which Anthony 
slept,— under cover of his Bpectarles. I was too wearied 
with 60 many people, and did not sleep so well as the 
night before; but I am not worse to-day. I feel more 
weak now than while I was getting no sleep. For the 
rest, my cough (or as Mazzini would say, my ca^ is less 
frequent and does not tear my chest so badly. . . . 
Tell j*our gracious Lady I will write to-morrow or next 
(lay. I am not up to more writing to-day— have tired 
myself in fact. My head aches more since the cufi abated. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

J. W. 0. 

Nothing can be more kind than Ann; I want for 
nothing. 

LETTER 86 

To T,CarlyJe, Bay House, Alverstoke. 

ChelKa, Friday cvenl&K, 21 Jan., 184S. 

Oh dear me! I am so annoj-ed about these LetterBl 

* " John '' is I>r. Csrlyli*. Ho has fared bndly At the bands of 
Mr. Fronde, not boinn a favourito with "the too candid biogmpber" 
of CarlylR Tlic Doi^Lor wat, kk a rul<', vnry IcinJ niid ullpnlivc lo 
Mrs. Carlyle, pspocinlly in Carlyle's aheenco. As a RDiall example 
{one aiiionsitL a IhnuHand 8iieh) o( Mr. Froude'H hiaa agniast [>r. 
Carlyle, I may observe thnt in thv oriiciDiil 1>ttvr 103, fjttUrt 
and Mtrmorialg, 11., 27, Mrs. Carlyle has wnttca: "John is to dino 
with Darwin to-dny, so I nhidl not, have hiin in (he oveninjt. He 
haa be*n very kind, oominK early every cvcoing and reading to me 
when I cotiliJ briir it." Thi^M? word-i k&ve been (tuppresscJ by the 
Editor without notice. They ought to have followed the vordf 
"aoC without wortbj'!— five Im^e from the foot of p«C* 37i 
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If they have missed the post, what will you think about me, 
and what will Lady Harriet think of me to-morrow morn- 
ing? - , . The day before yesterday, Ami putting in 
her head with the look of a person who bad good news to 
tell, informed me Sir Harry an<I Lady Vemay were in the 
Library. "Oh dear!" I said, "if you would only ask me 
whom I choose to recrive!" "Have I blundered again?" 
said the little woman. "I thought the gentleman looked 
nice, and that you would like to have him up." And so 
he did look "nice" — ten years younger than when I saw 
him last; . . . and what shall I say? lively, upon my 
honourl I have heard no such hearty laughing as be 
laughe<l since you went away. . . . They set to 
"working it out of me" about the Cromwell Letters.* 
"Pray, Mrs. Carlyle, will you tell us what we are to be- 
lieve about these Letters of Cromwell?'' "I suppose," I 
said, "tliere will be nothing for it but just to believe tJiat 
you believe in Ihcm." "But," said Sir Harry, "I can't 
understand," etc.^A great deal he could not understand, 
a.s it seemed, and I did not feel it my business, especially 
with my cough, and at my time of life, to furnish hhn with 
nnderstanding. I am told that Landor says Ac wrote the 
Letters for a joke against Carlyle— tlus comes from the 
Procter side of things; but fool as ho is (practically), he 
would hardly, I think, indulge in so bad a jest. ... I 
wish T had kept to the idea you left me in: to give up 
my visit altogctlicr from the first In the weak state I 
am in, this hitliering and thithcriog has been very hurtful 
to me, and must have been tiresome enough to " others." 

•The "Squire Papers.': 
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When Lady Harriet is quite done with Sterling,* I 
^ould like to have it back. {Ends abruptly for toant of 
spcux.) 

LETTER 97 

To John Forster, Lincoln's Inn Fiddsl 

Chelsea, Friday n^bt, 'Jan., 1848.' 

Dear Mr. Foreter— Thanks for your Note. She\ de- 
sired me to send the chapter on to you, aad so I send it, 
tho' it will just have to travel back to her. This is worse 
than anything in ZoeX, to my judgement, in fact perfectly 
disgusting for a young Englishwoman to write, — and 
from Chapman's point of view, quite " unfit for circulation 
in families." I would not have such stuff dedicated to me 
as she proposed, for any number of guineas. But I am 
done with counselling her, — her tendency towards the un- 
mentionable is too strong for me to stay it. 

. . . Perhaps you will get over next week? 
Yours alTectionately, 

Jane Cabltlb. 

LETTER 98 

To Mrs. Russell, ThomhiU. 

Chelsea, 7th March, '1848.' 

Dearest Mrs. Russell— I am afraid it is long past the 
time when I should have sent old Mary's money; and 
there is no excuse for my having neglected that duty, as 
it required no exertion but only a little thought. Any- 

* Archdeacon Hare's Life of John Sterling, theo just pubUahed. 

tGeraldine Jewsbury. 

X A Novel by Geraldine Jewsbuiy. 
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thing needing exertion I have Indeed been little up to 
latterly. When T wrote to you at Newyear-time, I boasted 
of having kept woll, for a wonder, while everybody about 
mo had been laid up with Influenza, or some sueli thing. 
But no good ever comes of crowing bcXore one is out of the 
wood! Just the day before we wore to have started on the 
visit I told you of,* after all our portmanteaus were 
packed, and the house partially pulled in pieces, I took a 
Bore throat which developed Itself during a sleepless night 
into as serious a cold fis anyone could have inshcd not to 
have- I could not quit my bed, never to speak of travelling. 
My Husband waited a few da}* to see me over the worst, 
and tlien went by himself, expecting I should be able to 
follow in a week or so, — a wildly romantic hope on bis 
part after all he had seen of my colds! Ever since, that 
is for two months, I have been closely confined to the 
house, toiling on with morphia and mustard blisters, and 
all that sort of unpleasantness. I Iiave never, however, 
felt 80 dreadfully weak this Winter as I did the last; 
which my Brother-in-law imputes to his superior doctor- 
ing. Last M'inter 1 had so much opium and tartar-emetic 
given me, which John [Dr. Carlyle] saj*3 was "very little 
better than arsenic" for a person of my constitution. I 
have also been free tliifl time from all household worrj', 
my little maid being quite able to keep things going on 



•At lh« fnd of th<' yi>«r Mrn, CnHvIntiMl writton to her: "For 
the reit, I am keeping free from cougn itiU wiiil4>r, unci Itavf; pven 
hllherlo rncaped tfie prevailing TtiOiifnxA. On lh« Sih of January, 
wc go to h^y Hou*r (Lady Unrrict Bnriag's) w)ii>r« wc htive Eono 
for the last two Wint<rr», — lo stxy till fnr into Februarj. Therfl 
tho climnte in murh Icm trvins than in London, so perhaps I »liall 
escape beiac laid up this Winter altosetber." 
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comforiably without my interference, — and very quiet and 
attentive to mc she is besides. So on the whole, I have 
great cause of thankfulness that it has been no worse. 
As my cough Is now much abated, I mean to go out so 
Boon as it is a little warmer. Confinement does depress 
one's spirits, do what one will! 

You too were laid up when Dr. Russell wrote. I hope 
you are now ([uitc strong again. I meant to have written 
OS goon as I bad settled myself at Alverstokc to ask more 
news cf you, but after I fell ill myself, writing was for a 
long time dreadfully fatiguing to me; and when I got a 
little stronger I persuaded myself that by then, your 
illness had gone to the things past. Let mc have a few 
lines now: I want much to hear how old Mary and Mar- 
garet have got tliro' Uiis sickly Winter. . . . Have 
you heard of my Cousin Alex's intended marriage with 
Sophy Martin? It is to eome off soon I suppose. Kind 
regards to your Husband and Father. 

Ever aiTecly. yours, 

Jane Carltle. 

LKTTER 89 

To John Forskr, Littcoln'a Inn Fields'. 

Cbdwa, '20 March, 1848.' 
Not Thia-sday, dear Mr. Forsicr, C. dines with Em- 
erson at the Barings* on Thursday. To-morrow night, do 
come. Witherington Heighte, or anythinA/ 

Being in the Strand on Saturday, peT omnibus, and 
a-passicg of Bookseller Cliapman's door, I bethought me 
to go in and ojsk news of our Hal} Sulcrs, that I might 
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write such to their Paient .♦ Chapman was not in the 
shop, and I sent for him " to answer me a singls qupation." 
He did not appear, but sent for me to n'alk up. I followed 
a shopman up two pairs of stairs, and there was handed 
over to a maid who led me up another flight and deposited 
me in the arms of— Emerson! who stood waiting to 
receive me, without his bat, and called me "a noble child!" 
for coming so far to see him, and would not let me explain 
that I had not come to see him— far from it— but con- 
ducted me to his apartments, where nothing seemed any 
longer pos.'ublc for me but ju.it to make him a regular half- 
hour's call. You will understand I had gone to the wrong 
Chapman's, and he not knowing me, fancied I must be 
come for Emerson, who lodges with him! 

Ever yours, 

Jane Cakltle. 
Mr. C. is out. 



LETTER 100 

To T. Cadyle, Chelsea: 

Addiscombe, 4 April, 1846. 

Thanks for tlic nightcap and the Note, — chiefly for 
the Note, my head liaving pretty well learnt to sleep in a 
Handkerchief. 

Lady Harriot docs not go to London this evenii^: ber 
Opera has been knocked on the head by James bringing 
news of the death of Sir Thomas Baring. So now, instead 
of her going up, Mr. Baring comes down to dinner. Saddler 
will bring the cap to-morrow, — she having to go up for 
* Geraldioc Jcwsburj; the " Half Siaten," one of ber Novels. 
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mournings;— "black for tbrcc weeks, and grey for three 
weeks more." She is also to bring a quantity of oranges, 
to be mwlc into marmalade under my direction I If Bfr. 
Baring would go at if, cut the chips and so on, directum 
might make some marmalade afi good as mine; but it is 
not Mrs. Achison* that will «vcr choose to Icam \h<z 
makiDg of mannalade, any more than the making of 
cakes. . . . 

Yesterday we were in the open air alt day, walking, 
driving, sitting. Lady H. was &q tired at night that she 
went to bed before ten, and breakfasted in bed this morn- 
ing. She is now gone out on the pony, I believe, while I 
have had a lazy drive in the carriage, Fleming's model 
horse came down on the crown of its head some time ago, 
and broke Mr. Baring's chin. So now it is looking forward 
to a glancing future of com without work. 

Something was said yesterday of Cliarles Buller coming 
on Thursday, "if ho could get away." At all events I 
fondly trust he w^ill not be able to stay away. If the quiet 
of to-day and yesterday could only last while these beau- 
tiful sunshiny da)'s last, it would bo my own fault if I did 
not get refreshed as by a bath of new milk. This morning 
I walked lialf an hour, and sat sewing out of doors for a 
whole hour, bcforo brcoiJast, without catching a head- 
ache. 

Kind love to John [Dr. Carlyle]. I will write to him in 
a day or two. 

Ever yours, 

5. W. Cabltlb. 

* Lad; iiarriet'* itouNkeeptf. 
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LETTER 101 

To T, Carlyh, ClieUea. 

AitdiKombc. 7 April, tS-lS. 

Yesterday was a decided case of marmatade-making: 
DOthing eUe could be got done or thought of. At ten in 
the morning I saw the oranges and sugar nveighed; and it 
was half after eight at niglit when I made my last viat to 
the kitchen, and returned with a spoonful of completed 
marmalade, in. a saucer, which Mr. Baring and Lady Harriet 
supped boiling hot, and pronounced "perfectly excellent"; 
as indeed it is; and such a quantity of it! So Oiat is one 
job "got thio* with an honourable throughbearing," — 
a Sawy^s Expedition, in its own way, not turned back by a 
toil-barl For I assure j-ou I would rather lead a "few 
brave men" against the Austriaus than present myself 
alone in that kitchen* amidst the scowls of women in pina- 
fores, and suppressed cries of "tbas ia sysi&me,"— to give 

* Mr. Froude, asks appantntly witb vido-opvn <yj-eB a&d iu- 
cTf^ulAiiatunaEcmcnt, "Wkftt WOB Carlyle doing in thM galley*" — 
Kfpiritie to hiM vidiu to the Gritii|(«, etc. One uiight rcASonably 
ajik, "What was Mrs. Carlyle doing in Ihu galley?" Surely tliw 
drawing-room nC AddiacoiubB would have beeu a uoni nttJng 

Elace for a ddicatp guvMi tluin thi- kitchen) Waa it nereiuary tor 
[ru. Cftrlyle lo " permanently injure her health and uudt^miinr her 
constitution" by duiiijc '■dnidifry and liiiril iiicnin) labor" in 
Lady Ilarrirt's tilchcD? No, it was tDcrrly a frolic, (exactly on ■ 
par wilh litr Bolf-imposed "drud|£ory" at (.r8i|j''npiiltork. Thcr« 
WM no more occsnou for Mm. Carlyle to indulKc tn mnnial labour 
ia the on* *»» thiin in Ihf other. That is the plain uud itiiuplc 
truth, and "nothing hut the truth." Thin Savoy's Rxpcdition to 
I.ady llnrri<-t't( IcitcnMi would doubtlniM hAVt-. htca u-i*cd upou by 
Mr. Froude as tbo occasion for a harrowing tale of opprcidion and 
abuse o{ a delicate Iitdy. uurtun-d from her iulani-v in lusurA,- and 
opiilfnrf, now ^'nl hy her tinilnl Ffusband to work like a slave in 
tlie dinf:y kitchen of an arislocratic Lady of "lufly iiridft" and 
"llll.le wavH," only thai U uonhl h.tvr fihnvrn. — what Sir. Froude 
particularly wishrd to conceni, — that Ura. CarUle waa treated 
exactly likR a momber of the family at Addim-ombr. and that abo 
and Lady Harriet wen: mutually trustful, intimato sod famiUu 
fiicods. 
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orders and see them obeyed. Mrs. Achison, however, is 
fairly got ujider now, and tbc kitcbcn-maid would go thro' 
boiling sugar for me. And tbey are all quite well this 
morning, in epite of Lady Harriet's prediction that " poor 
Mrs. Achison would be perfectly knocked up!" On the 
contrary, Mrs. Achison is perfectly radiant this morning 
vith "virtue its own reward"; and came to tbc drawing- 
room with a pot of marmalade in each hand to return me 
her "most ancere thanks and obligations for having 
taught her such a good and beautiful thing!" 

Myself is brashed to-day, not with the marmalade so 
much as with the cold thro* the night, which keptme awake 
coughing. To-night I will decidedly realize another 
blanket. 

Charles Buller did not appear yesterday, — the why not 
generally known. He is supposed to be "full of ansiety 
about his family at present." "Don't his family wish it 
may get it?" Perliaps he may have an inter\-al of com- 
parative peace of nund to-day. He possesses a stall at 
the Opera all the same; but that may be to sootlie his 
anxious breast. 

. . . Tell John with my love that I have had a Let- 
ter from Plattnauer, in which he speaks most Jervently of 
him, and indicatits that he (Plattnauer) will on no account 
go to be Emperor of Germany unless we all "consent to 
accompany him." It is a beautiful Letter; and makes 
one ask whether a slight dash of iusaiuty may not be a 
gtuD to some natures. 

Ever youis, 

J. W. Gakltlb. 




Jam Wdsh Ccarlyle 
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To Mrs. Russell, TfuyrnhUl. 

Chelsea, 2&tli December, 1845. 

My dear Mrs. Russell— Here is another year done, and 
you and I are still here to say "rest in peace" to it. I 
hope the new one finds you better in health than you were 
last Winter. . . . There has been much sickness here, 
tho' pretty free from cholera,— chiefly small-pox and 
scarletrfever. I do think these mild Winters are dreatl- 
fulty unwholesome; still / individually may be thankful 
for the dehiy of the frost, as I am still going about free 
from cough. I suffer plenty with my headaches and sick- 
ness at stomach; but all that only lays me up for a day at 
a time; and I have got to be quite content if I can only 
keep out of bed and the confinement to my own room 
during Winter. 

Pray write me a good long liCtter about yourself and 
Father and Husband and everybody I know there. You 
have no notion how welcome a IjCtter of honic-ncws al- 
ways is to me, even when there is nothing new or strange 
to tell. 

1 went no further than Hampshire this Autumn: ve 
staid six weeks at a fine place called The Grange, belonging 
to Lord AslAurton * The visit was anything but a re- 
tiremerU; for in London we should not have seen half so 
many people,— the house being filled with company the 
whole time. On my return to Town I had to undei:go a 
change of servants— if cliangc it can be colled this time: 

*Mr. and Liuly Hnrrfel BArinff had now become Lord and 
Liwly .\sliburcoii, — tbc first Lord A. oariue died ta Hajr but. 
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the Dice litUe woman I have had these two years bad 
made up her mind at last to conclude her five-years' court- 
ship and go off with her Husband and live in Jersey. I 
waa very sorry, for I had got to like Iier extremely well; 
and she was very sorry too; but people mvist get married 
before all I She was quite willing, however, to wait till I 
could get "settled" (as they call it here) to my mind. 
And before I had so much as begun to anaettle myself, 
there comes a Letter from my old Helen,* giving me to 
know Uiat her Irish adventure liad been no go; that she 
was returned to Kirkcaldy, keeping "a small ehop" there, 
which was not like lo be a ffo either; and in short, that she 
would like to go to service again, — if I knew any place for 
her in London. It wns plain enough she wished to come 
back lure, and in my liorror of strangers I told her to come 
then, since Ann was going at any rate. 

1 hardly think I did wisely; the two jrears of insubor- 
dination and breaking up of all old habits, were likely to 
have increased all the fnult£ it Imd taken me so long to put 
down in her. And I do find her very tiresome aa yet; and 
if she do not improve thro' the Winter, I shall have to 
change again when the warm weather comes, and I am 
likely to keep on foot. 

I send you a Christmas Book.t written by the 
cleverest popular writer we have just now; but 
hardly worthy of him, 1 think. The plates are the 
best of it. 

I send, too, a money Order for Margaret and Marjr's 

* Helen Mitobdl from ICIrlccuJdy. 

t Dicvkrag' HaunUd Man. The iUustrationa were hy Frwik 
8U>B0 ftod John Leeck 
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tea and what else you like; and two worsted things to keep 
their ticads wann. 

God bless you, dear Mrs. Riusell, and alt who are doar 
to you. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Jakk W. Cuu/rLE. 



LETTER 103 

To Mrs. Russell, TkomhiU. 

CLel««a, TbuTsdar. ' 22 Feb., 1849.' 

Deareat Mrs. Russell— I snatch two nunutes from 
confusion worse confounded to send old Mary's money, 
which I fear in already past time. It has been in my 
mind for the last three weeks; but I could not come at 
the necxlful in the country place where we had gone for 
a Bhort visit; and since our return to London I have 
been "troubled about many things," with a %*engeance. 

On Monday last we drew up at our own door in Captain 
Sterling's carriage (the gentleman writh whom we had 
been staying*) meaning to drive on to ki» Town house 
to settle some concern of a Governess for luni, when I 
should have deposited my Husband and lavage at home. 
We rapped and rang a long time without being opened- 
to; at last the door opened, and an apparition presented 
itself, which I shall certainly never forget as long as I 
live! There stood Helen; her mouth covered with blood; 
her brow, cheek and dark dress whitened with the chalk 
of the kitchen floor, like a very ill-got up stage-ghost; 

*At HcAdly Grove, Aotbooy Sterlin^'a Farm, 20 miles from 
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her h&ir streaming nnldly from tinder a crushed cap; 
and her face wearing a smile of idiotic self-complacency I 
My first thought was that thieves had been murdering 
her (at one in the forenoon!); but the truth came fast 
enough: "she is mortal drunk!" Mr. C. bad to drag 
her down into the kitchen; for she was very insubordinate 
and refused to budge from the door,— Captain Sterling 
and hb coachman looking on! Of course I remained 
in my own house for the rest of the day. A woman who 
lives close by came to help me, and take care of the drunk 
creature, who, so soon as she got her legs again, ruslied 
out for more drinkl She had had half a pint of gin in 
the morning, in the afternoon half a pint of rum, and 
some ale!l That is what one would call good drinking! 
Between nine and ten she returned; and lay locked up 
all night insensible; then she had a fit of delirium tremens; 
then twenty-four hours of weeping and wailing and trying 
to lake me by compassion, as she had done so often before; 
but it would not do. I have never liked her ways since 
she returned to me. The fact has been, tho* I did not 
know it, tliat she was always partially drunk. So I 
felt thankful for this decided outbreak to put an end to 
my cowardly off-putting in seeking myself a new ecrvant. 
The very day this horror happened, a very promising 
scr\'ant was sent to me quite pro\*idcntially to look at, 
by a lady who has been a good whilo ui^ing me to be 
done with Helen; and who thought it a pity I should not 
have the refusal of this one— So I went after her character, 
and engaged her the following day; but could not have 
her home till the wretched being was removed, and the 
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horribly dirty house cleaned up; — in which process I 
am now over head antl cars. — I wished Helen to go back 
to her Sister in Kirkcaldy, and offered to pay her expenses, 
but she won't. She was determined to stay here! But 
I put her into a carriage yesterday, whether she would 
or DO, and carri«<l her off to a woman she has been long 
intimate with, and established her in a room of her house, 
— for a fortnight, — to look after a place; but who will 
take licr without a character for sobriety? I certainly 
will not be criminal pnoiigli to conceal her drinking pro- 
pensity, if I am asked. God knows what is to come of 
hra-r I told her yesterday she would be better dead! 

for alt morality is broken down in ber. 

3 find now that she hus not been even honmi since she 
returned from Dublin;— a pretty mess that Brotlier of 
hers has made of his own flesh and blood! But I must 
not scribble any more Iiere, — having a hundred and fifty 
things to do. 

God bless you. Kind love to Dr. Russell and your 

Father. 

Ever your affectionate 

Jakb Gakltle. 



LETTER IM 

The poor Screen that is still beret The most Ingenious 
and beautiful of the sort, I over saw. Continues here 
till 1 myself depart!— T. t. (Oct., 1869.) 

To John Forster, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields. 

CbdMB, Tucf<lAy, '15 May, 1840.* 
My dear Mr. Forster— You said that perhape yon could 
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givo me Eome more prints for my Screen. I Uiought 
at the time I should not need them; but since I have 
Been that glorious Costclto-Screen I cannot resign myself 
to not trying to make my other ado on its model; aod 
for that I &m short of de qiuti. And if you can help mo 
to a /etc I shall be thankful: if you cannot^ never mind 
the least in the world; I &ball believe in your undying 
affection all the same,— with mental reficr\'ation to avoid 
risking it in future Lo the excitement of Greenwich dinners! 

Now, prayj understand that it Is not with any feeling 
much beyond "don't you wish you may get them" tliat 
I rranind you of this "perhaps" of yours; and that I 
have not, after all, much seriouA interest in the completion 
of my ftcrecn:— 

"To stick by this trade is not my intention, 
I am driven to it by— the mother of inventionl"* 
Affectionately j'ours, 

Jane Carltle. 

LETTER 105; 

To T, Carlyle, Post Office, Dvblin: 

CbGlaoa, Tueaday, 3 July, ISiS. 
Weill here I am at home, my poor Dear, if home it 
may be called under the circumstances. But "it ia fair 
to stalest that tiie whole tiling looks rather disgusting 
this morning, after the roses, and cream, and "wits" and 
other "blandisIunQnts" of Addiscombe. . . . 

•A froat-bound rhyme of Birminglmm irorkmMi R[ag;int for 
ehkrity on tho Btrp<'t» (finit lime llrcithcr Jolm went thithpr, — 19 
yc&r* RKo, or more) I — T- C. 

t Francis JoSrvy's v(t-rcp««Ud plitMC Id rcviowiog, Me. 
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Bolte was waiting for me when I arrived in my cab 
(tticy put roe into a cab at Vauxhall); and the "ajis" 
from Chancellor's "Livery-stable"* were awaiting me! I 
really believe Lady A.t is right about that stable-yard 
having a great deal to do with my nausea. When I felt 
it last night "with an entirely fresh nose," I wondered how 
we could live l)c»dc it, for the mere unpleafiuntoeea of 
the thing,— to Eay nothing of health. I was not the least 
bit sick at Addiscombe— whatever else—and could cat like 
other people. This morning again, it is the old story. 
But on Monday I shall wave my lily hand to it, and 
cry "adieu." By Saturday I could hardly get ready; 
but on Monday I mmi be off. I feel just now as if noUiing 
less than my life depended on incessant movement in the 
fresh air. I sometimes wish you could know what a 
weight of physical illiieas I am carrying, that you miglit 
wonder less at the little way I make. But "it will come 
all to the same ultimately!" 

I think Miss Wynn must have been out of her mind 
yesterday. I foimd a Note from her last night to "prepare 
me for not hearing from you so sooa as I eipectcd." 
Mrs. Lindsay had told her these Stcamere "never kept 
their time by many days, so that the passengers were 
often short of pfromions! " She " thought it best to tell 
me this in case of my being uneasyff" I shall really be 
relieved to know you are on dry land again. 

'Cub ppoprielor'«est»bliihmcnt ripar the foot otChcyna Row; 

t" iMy A" it* LjwJj' Hjirriot Anhburloii. It is worth ooting 
that, in Ibe BeotoDce, "] don't any 'dear' in the Lmdy A. WDTC, bub 
rrally mcAiiiiig it" (Lttlrra and MrmoriaU, ii. 345), Urt. Canyle 
docs not refer to Latlr Asliburton. but to uiotber Laa^wbow nuna 
tha writca io fall in the orisioal Letter. 
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The Examiner has come as usual. Was I to take any 
steps about it? I send it on to 3raur Mother this time. 
Moreover Elizabeth told me that "there is a new Letter 
of Mr. Oliver Cromwell for Master, wiuch the gentleman who 
has it does not think is yet publishedl" "What gentle- 
man?" "A Mr. P., I think, but I can't be pomtive: his 
Letter might be something, but I don't think himself was 
much!" 

Hartmann has been to paint me dnce I began this 
Letter. Bolte begged so hard last night that I would yield 
her that "last consolation." He was to come at eleven, 
and has kept his time for once. It is now after three, and 
I am painted— quite done with — thanks GodI And an 
excellent little Sketch he has made of me, — I think— a 
side face again, but the other side from Laurence's; 
qiute as sorrowful-looking, but hardly so severe. I must 
wind up anyhow. . . . 

Ever yours, 

Jane W. Oabltle. 

LETTER 108 

To Tl CarlyU] Imperial Hotel, Dublin: 

Chelsea, Saturday, 7 July, 1849. 

' Now, I tell you what, my Dear, you shall not write me 
Buch long Letters while you are touring. I don't say you 
shall not write so often, — I am not so absurdly generous 
as that comes to^'besides with such a perfect writing- 
apparatus and such a talent, ' ' to drive the Genii to despwr, " 
you may manage to send me plenty of Letters without much 
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trouble to yourself, provided you make them brief; but 
I wilt not have j*ou hurrjnng and worrying to get dk told 
all your doings, while you have eo nuicti to do. After till, 
the most important for me is that you are well and thinking 
of me kindly; and assured of that much, I can patiently 
await your "reasonably good leisure"* for all the rest. 
I am a horrid little ^oist, as you know; but even in that 
may he a certain advantage for the man who knows bow 
to use it. 

Perhaps I enter into your eJtuation more feelingly from 
being allowed myself so little leisure to write: not one 
evening have I had to myself ance you left! nor shall 
have while here! The day before yesterday I had returned 
from Sloane Street, and was just going to have "my simple 
repast" (the wing of a chicken), at 4 o'clock, when 
Aubrey de Verc camo and staid till half after 5. He asked 
your address, to send you his Paper on Ireland; and I 
gave it to him, as I then had it: Post Office (Dublin), 
BO you muBt call at the Post Office in case. T said to 
him, as ooe fays all sorts of polite things, " farewell, then; 
I suppose I shall hear no more of you till I find you again 
in London." To which he answered, with "the down 
Btill on the cheek of that beautiful eiithu-si-asm,"t "Nay, 
Mrs. C, that depends on yo\t; if you will only be kind 
enough to ecnd me your address in Scotland, I shall be 
only too happy to write"— another Letter of 2-1 pages 
I can well Iwlicvo!— At last he went, and I eat down to 
my chicken; but the knocker was at it again before I 



• CroniT fillUn c3q>Kmion. 

fAa Mk9 B€0«on aaid. Sos jwf, Letter 13& 
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had eaten two mouthfuls! I rushed wildly into the pass- 
age to bid Elizabeth deny me; — but "It is only Mr. [John] 
Forster, not going to stay." "Pardon mo, my dear Mrs. 
Carlyle! I am going out to dinner — ought in fact to be 
eitt^ down to dinner at this moment I My dear Mrs. 
Carlyle, God bless you! I am only come to ask if you 
will let me come to-morrow evening? You will? God 
hUss you! I have a thousand things to say; — but— God 
bless you till to-morrow!" etc., etc. And eventually exU. 
After this I had a good moment on the sofa reading your 
second Letter, which was quite a surprise: — two in one 
day! Very "creditable to your head and hort!" Then I 
put some of my clothes in the portmanteau; then sat 
down to tea; and while drinking my first cup, John Fergus 
walked in! "Very dull! It must have taken a great deal 
to make a man so dull as that!" 

Yesterday my whole forenoon was cut up by Laurence. 
From there I went to another Artast* but of that trans- 
action I am not going to tell you just yet: "Lordl what 
fun!" At fflx came Fairie; and after eight, Forster, ac- 
tually, who staid till eleven! And that he did ruii kisa 
me when he went away seemed more a mercy of Providence 
than anything else! To-night I am to have Miss Wynn; 
and to-morrow night, poor Bolte, as usual. On Monday 
at three I start, having announced myself to Neuberg. 
But, mercy! Mr. Neuberg is so delighted that, as Phoebe 
Baillic felt with Macleay.f I hardly like to venting to 
him "without an escort of dragoons!" Did I send the 

* A phrenologist and character reader. 

fThe Artist who painted Miss Welsh's miniature in 1826, just 
before her marriage. 
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Letter ho wrote to yout T have no recollection of puttJng 
it up, and if not, it is "swept into the general Sood of 
things." That one was kind, but perfectly compoecd, and 
without any poetry of expreasioo. This to me, is, "What 
shall I say? pa^onatc, upon my honourl" Poor Homo 
forced to cajstulatc after all!— Oh, dear me, twelve o'clock 
ahieady! and I am meaning to take a fly to-day and leave 
the plate at Dath House; and ask for Mrs. Cborley and 
take a Book written for by Croucher, and do a thouauid 
things.— 

God keep you, with good sleep,— and good appetite 
and good eveirthing. 

Yours e\-er, 

9. 0. 

LETTER 107 

To T. Carlyle, Post Office, CorJt." 

Rawdon, Sat., H July. 1849. 

Goodnesfl Gracious! what is to be done? Will a Letter 
directed Poatniffioe, Cork, be still in time to find you? 
"It may be strongly doubted!" So I will make a com- 
promise betwixt a Letter and no Letter: — will write what 
Mazzioi would call "a pair of lines" to notify my safe 
arrival here, leaving all the details till a more certain 
opportunity, 

. . , On Thursday, after breakfast, I left Notting- 
ham with Mr. Neuberg and his dear little Sister, and went 
portly by Railway partly by open carriage to Chatsworth, 
and returned to Rowslcy to sleep in a beautiful little rural 
Inn, about half a mile from Haddon Hall. It was very 
strange to go squealing in a Railway train past all those 
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crags and paths at Matlock where I had wandered so 
silently with you!* At midday yesterday (Friday) I 
parted with the Neubeigs at Matlock Station,— they re- 
tuniing to Nottingham, I proceodmg to Bamslcy, where 
I was received with transports of affection by poor Mrs. 
Kewton, a very loving woman if not a brilliant one, — 
<Une<i and had tea with her (Nodes is in London), and 
then she drove me herself in a gig to the Station, three 
miles off, where I again deposited mjraelf in a Railway 
carriage at eight at night, expecting to meet Porster 
[W. E.] at Leeds. But at Normanton, two stages from 
Leeds, the door of my coup6, where I sat all alone, was 
thrown violently open and a man jumped in— rather im- 
pertinently I thought— and seated himself, and then said, 
"Well, how are you?" T turned and stared, and behold 
it was Forater! At Appleby the Gig was waiting with a 
\*ery frisky horse; and also Nicol, the Glasgow man, who 
was to come here to sleep, on hb way to the water-cure, 
whither he is now happily gone. Forstcr, too, is off to 
Bradford, to be back in two hours, — perhaps with Mrs, 
Paulet i 

And so you see how I am situated (as your own phrase 
ia). For the rest, I am precisely in your own case — 
"Well, really well, ever since I got out of London," "but 
hardly any sleep to be had." — Enough on an uncertainty. 
When I know where a Letter will surely find you, you 
shall have further particulars. Goil keep you,— 
Ever your affectionate 

Jane Cabltu. 

« In Aacust, IM7. See Letter 87 {anU, p. S37). 
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LBTTEK 108 

To T'. Carlyk; Post Office; Limerick: 

Rawdon, Monday, ' 10 July, 1849.! 

Ab, my Dear, nobody knows what he can do tili he 
tryl You see you can travel, like other people, when 
you are fairly committed to it, and have not me at Iiaiid 
to complain tol Really you seem to be going ahead 
famously! 

I wrote to Cork tbe day before yesterday: "don't I 
msh you may get it!" Yesterday I began a Letter, 
but had to leave off, and betake myself into the open 
air. My head ached, and I had a presentiment of the 
old sickness which nothing seems to stave off but continued 
movement. All the time I was under the providence of 
these blessed Neubergs I fell perfectly well, the' sleeping 
little. They kept me always driving or walking; and 
after dark we played at Chess. Here things go on more 
Btagnantly. Contrary to all previous experience, I am 
likely to bo "too well let alone" here. William Edward 
pForster] is no longer the devoted "Squire of Dames" 
he was, but the Squire of one Dame and that one is not 
me! The Pauleta came on Saturday,— the day after my 
arrival,— and Mrs. P. is sUIl here, and to stay till after 
& meeting in behalf of the Romans, that is to come oS 
on Tuesday (to-morrow) night. Paulet went back to 
his water-cure last night. The Gig cannot carry Utree 
-^so I vxdk "maistly by myael'." . . . 

Ho, W. E., still t^h of joining you; but "cannot eet 
out till his Partners return, if" I " were to go to-morrow." 
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Would write to you to-day, he said. In short has no 
iatcntion of going, in bis private mind, I feel pretty sure; 
— cannot tear Iiimself away, etc., etu. 1 was very ready 
to tear myself away forthwith, but Marioni is wTittcn for 
to attend this meeting, and I am curious to sec "bow 
the creature vnll get through it." And on Wednesday 
I am to go to Bcnryddcn and have a doudie; and if I 
started for Scotland on Thursday, I could not carry out 
the program in my head without running a^ground on 
the Sunday. So I must stay here, I suppose, till Monday 
next, tbb day week. I am not going to Uverpool,— 
never thought of going there just now when my Uncle 
and so many of them are at Auchtertool. 

. . . Dcarl dear! here they arc going to the post 
already, and I must end. 

Ood keep you always. 

Your affwtioziate 

Jans. 

LETTER 109 

To Dr: CarlyU; Scotsbrig: 

IlftwdoD, Mond«y, '23 July, 1M9.' 

Dearest John— I am still here, but lo start for Auchter- 
tool (via Newcastle and Berwick] to-morrow morning. 
God knows but to-morrow night I may sleep at Hndding- 
tonl — to-morrow night or the next. I have this notion 
in my head, that the first place I stop at in Scotland 
should be tliere, and that I should do beat there unknown 
of by any one.— I mean to visit the Donaldsons by and 
by; but not yet. I could not front all the fuss they 
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and others would make about me^not IJII I had got used 
to the feeling of being in Scotland. And so I purpose 
stoppiog there one day, all by myself, In the first instance. 
It may not be to-morrow night, however; for I ani deter- 
mined not to overdo m3f8elf. Better stay a night on the 
road, and have a small bill at an inn, timn have the blood 
sent to my head (or weeks by too much railing. So 
if I find m>'8eIE getting fevered, I will stop for tl»e night 
at Newcastle or Morpeth,— at all cvcnta I must be in 
Edinburgh at twelve of the day on Thursday, having 
written to Jcannlc to meet mc then, , . . 

I went to Benr^'dden on Thursday morning and staid 
till Friday mght,— <imte long enough for making up 
my mind that the place is "no good" (as Elizabeth's 
phrase is). The doctor strikes me as a good-natured 
humbug; and the whole thing to "have a do at the bottom 
of it."— Like a fool I let myself, out of a scientific curios- 
ity, be what they call "packed"— a process which I waa 
told afterwards requires a certain preparation and caution; 
but I submitted myself to it, on the Doctor's suggestion, 
"quite promiscuously." A bath-woman in a thick white 
flannel gown, like a white Russian bear, came to my 
bedside at six in the morning, and swathed me Ughtly 
like a mummy, first in wet sheets, then in dry blankets, 
then heaped the feather bed and bed clothes a-top of me, 
leaving only my face uncovered. Then— went away, 
for an hour! committing me to what Paulet calls my 
"distract ideas," and the sense of suffocation,— all the 
blood in my body seeming to get pressed up into my 
head. One only thought remained to me; could I roll 
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myself over, fcatbcr-bod and all, on to the floor; and 
then roll on towards the bell, — if there were one,— and 
ring it with my teeth? 1 tried with superhuman effort; 
but in vain. I was a mummy and uo niistukcl So noth- 
ing n^mainod to nic but to put ofT going raging mod, till 
U)e last prjssible niornenl. When the batb-wonian ouue 
bock at seven she was rather shocked at my state; put 
me into a shallow bath and poured several pitehers of 
water over me to compose my mind. But I have not 
got over that accursed "paclang" to thia hour:— it ahat- 
tered me all to tatters. 

Pray don't dawdle too long considering about Miss . 

"He who conaders everything will never decide on any- 
thing" ; and I will not have you squander away Miss 

like all the other young women you have cast a practical 
eye upon. 

Now, Good night. I have my clothes to pack and 

a Letter to write to Mr. C— Kind regards to them all. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Jane Oaoltle. ^ 
Next address: 

Auchtertool Manse, 

Kirkcaldy. 



LETTER 110 

To Dr\ Carlyle, Scotshrig' 

Auchtertool Manae, '28 July, 1849.' 

Thanks, dearest John, for your Not« and for your 
kind "anxiety." I have had my humour out, and no 
harm done. It was very sorrowful;— in fact I can ima^e 
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notliing moTt sorrowful than that inspection of poor olil 
Haddington, all alone and unknown, undreamt of by 
any one! But it vas a sorrow more eatiafactory to me 
than any pleasures could be at this date. And after all. 
It was no worse than I am in the habit of dreaming at 
Chelsea every time there is a headache io the wind! If 
I was to go there at all, it was much the best way of going, 
To have had almost irrecognLsablc people receiving me 
with kisse5 and tears and "all that sort of thing/' would 
have upeet me altogether; as it was, I played my part 
of stranger at the Inn very well, and got thro* the whole 
buaness with wonderful little crying. 

But, mercy of Heaven, how changed is everybody 
and every thing!* The Town is ruined; the Railway 
has ruined it, they say. Almost all the names I knew 
had disappeared from the Sign& and I found them on 
the tombstones of the Churchyard. My Father's tomb- 
stone waa grown over with moss; the Inscription illegible, 
except the first two lines that somebody bad quite re- 
cently cleared! Who? Who was there still caring for 
him besides myself? 

Forster came to Morpeth with me on Tuesday, and 
we staid there till Wednesday at two o'clock, that I might 
not get into Haddington till evening, when few people 
would be about. I went to the George Inn Cohere the 
people were all strangers, had been there only twenty 
years), and settled my things for the night, and had some 
tea. I then told the Landlord I should like to "look 

•Mrt. Cariyle bftd not been at IIiKldiiigton rioco Autumn, 
1829, when the And Cnrlyle went there logetuer from Craijcrcolc 
{jitStty'i recidence). S<« Rtminue«n<tt, i., S6. 
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at the old Church there," if the key could be got; and 
immediately the man who kept the key was eent for. 
When he had opeaed the outer gate, I told him to wait for 
mc; that I only nt-iahcd to walk thro' the Churchyard. 
But when I had to come back with my face swelled with 
crying, he was auro I was no stranger; and after a fruitless 
question or two,— which I staved off by questioning 
him,^ asked if he lived far from the Inn (I was thinking 
how I should get into the Churchyard again before break- 
fast), bo answered, looking sharply at me, "just next 
door to tlie house that was Dr. Welsh's!" Then he said, 
"excuse me mentioning thai, but since ever I set my eyea 
on you, 1 have had a notion it was her wc used all to 
look after, when she wont up or down!" I gave him 
half a crown not to tell any one, and to leave the gate 
open for me next morning. And then I walked two 
hours at) about ihe places T remembered best, and 
relumed to my Inn after dark, and sat up till one in the 
morning writing to Mr. C. (and tore up the Letter next 
morning, and wrote a brief business-like Note instead); 
fljid I should actually have slept,— so worn out I was,— 
if it had not been for a cat soiree on the opposite roofs. 
Then at six I was up and out again. Examined the 
outside of our old House while its occupant, young Thomaa 
Howden, was still asleep; found iron stanchions on all 
the cellar and closet windows; and the Gordcn-door 
locked! — innovations indicating a new and worse state 
of morality in the Town; left silent salutations at tha 
doors of the few people I knew to be slill alive; thcnl 
back to the Churchyard. But the man had not >'et come 
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to open the gate, and I had no time to wait, for I wanted 
to clear aU the Inscription before I went on my way. 
So I recollected that I had often enough climbed the 
wall (some ten feet high I should think), and thought 
what I had done I might do again. When the man came 
at eight he found me iriside the gate. "God preserve 
me" he said, "how have you got there?" "Over the 
wall." "Hear to that! Will there never be an end to 
you?" After this feat however, I could not have remained 
long in the place unknown. It had been seen from a 
distance by a gentleman* taking hia morning walk. — 
When I got into the railway carriage at eleven, this gentle- 
man sat in it alone; and I recognised him at once; tho' 
very old, his expression was the same. My veil, a thick 
black one, was down, and the instant I saw him, I turned 
away my face; then taking hold of his arm, I said, " thank 
God, here is one person that I know at the first glance." 
"I don't know you," said he (he was always a very silent 
man), "who are you?" "Guess," I said with my head 
still turned away. "Are you the Lady that climbed the 
Churchyard wall this morning? If it was you that did 
that, then you must be Jeannie Welsh. I thought to 
myself at the time, it could enter no woman's head but 
Jeannie Welsh's to get over the wall instead of going in 
at the gatel" What a channing scene followed, you may 
guess.— But I must keep my other adventures till another 

*A Mr, Lea, mentioned by name in Mrs. Carlyle's Narrative of 
this viait to Haddington, printed in Lettert and Memorialt, ii., 72, 
e( seq. Mr. Froude'a only contribution to the annotation of this 
Narrative Is the misstatement that " Mrs. Carlyle had gone to Had- 
dington for the first time since her marriage, twenty-three yeara 
before," — only t)iat wd ootbing morel See ante, p. 26S n. 
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opportunity. The post leavra as early as three, and I 
have two other Letters to write.^Love to them all. — 
You see I am not knocked up, — a little excited still, 
that's aUI 

Your affectionate 

J. W. C. 
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